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To guide discerning customers,important Gold Seal Valuc-Facts 
are published in leading magazines. Buy on these Value-Facts! 


“It’s only a matter of minutes’”—and a very few 
minutes at that—to clean a big room-size Gold 
Seal Rug! A damp mop does the trick. You save 
hours you used to spend scrubbing and sweep- 
ing, when you put Gold Seal Rugs on your floors. 
Here’s a modern miracle for busy modern women! 

It’s the exclusive, “‘built-in” luster of genuine 
Congoleum that makes this easy, speed-cleaning 
possible—year after year. Here is a Gold Seal 
Value-Fact to bear in mind, whenever you go 
rug-shopping! And why not go today? Dozens of 


gorgeous new designs are now at your dealer’s. 


CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC., KEARNY, NEW JERSEY. 
Also manufacturers of the famous Adhesive Sealex Linoleum and Sealex 
Wall Linoleum. In Canada, Congoleum Canada, Ltd., Montreal. 


A Congoleum “Style Leader” —delightful for living-rooms 
or dining-rooms. An authentic Chinese design in soft, 
glowing colors, “Canton,” Gold Seal Rug No. 455. 
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SEEN, HEARD AND READ IN APRIL 


By ALEXANDER NUNN 7 


T’S A healthy sign whenever farm folks and 

city folks, white folks and Negro folks, rich 
folks and poor folks, show by their words and 
actions an increased interest in things about them. 
And that, it seems to us, is just what is happen- 
ing all over the South today. Of course, we’re not 
all going to agree on either the problems that 
ought to be tackled first or how to solve the prob- 
lems on which we do agree. As somebody humor- 
ously observed in Washington the other day, 
national allotment acreages are always too high 
and individual acreages always too low. But the 
important thing is that we’re thinking and doing, 
and we have the confidence in the reasonableness 
and sound judgment of our Southern farm folks 
to believe that out of such widespread discussion 
and planning will come greater good for all and 
the greatest good for most. 


@ Now just turn through this issue and see if 
you can recall any previous issue in which so 
many ideas and viewpoints have been expressed 
by farmers, farm wives, county agents, vocational 
teachers, experiment station workers, and college 
and extension specialists And believe us, the 
weather has been doing some talking itself re- 
cently. “Terraces alone are not enough,” the 
weather says (page 8) and a multitude of farmers 
echo, “That’s right.” . . . Everywhere you’re be- 
ginning to hear “storage lockers” and “commu- 
nity refrigerators.” Hugh Inglis (page 11) says 
Clarkesville couldn’t get along without theirs 
now. ... New ideas for extra cash are contributed 
by County Agent John Anderson (page 11), 
Game Commissioner I. T. Quinn (page 12), 
“Uncle Fred” Hunnicutt (page 31), W. C. Las- 
setter of our own staff (page 10), Experiment 
Station Director Stuckey (page 12). . . . Those 
timber tips of John Anderson (page 11) and For- 
ester DuPre Barrett (page 50) remind us of what 
Mr. Barrett said to us in Athens the other day: 
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“There are 37,000,000 acres in Georgia; 23,000,000 
are in trees. Why shouldn’t more attention be 
given to forestry?” . . . Somebody too ought to 
do something about the burning over of areas 
newly set to trees. It’s bad enough not to give 
trees a chance to reseed themselves but it’s worse 
still to spend money to put out trees and then let 
fire destroy them. 


@ Alabama’s record compares most favorably 
with the national record reported in Eugene But- 
ler’s summary of farm rehabilitation families on 
page 14. Of 18,000 Alabama families on “rehab” 
rolls in 1935 the average net worth was $3.30. 
Today their average net worth is over $300 after 
deducting loans still owed the government. . . 
In this connection we are told that all 2,100 tenant 
aid loans in 300 counties this year will be com- 
pleted by June 30. . . . How we do need to face 
the ownership problem squarely was never more 
forcibly impressed on us than after reading 
“Thoughts of a Young Farmer” (page 30). Our 
strongest hope for the future of Southern agricul- 
ture is in such ambitious, wide-awake young farm- 
ers and in the 4-H club members, Future Farm- 
ers, and Future Homemakers who are coming 
along (look at some of their doings, pages 28 and 
29). . . . Commented Dr. Milton P. Jarnagin, 
animal husbandman of the Georgia College of 
Agriculture at Savannah’s record-breaking sev- 
enth annual stock show where these youngsters 
took away most of the prizes: 

The thing that impresses me most is the intelligent 
interest of those taking part, especially the youthful par- 
ticipants. The possibility of establishing a new type of 
agriculture in the South is dependent upon the boys of the 
4-H clubs and the Future Farmers of America, 

Down in Florida the first rural youth leader- 
ship conference was held not many weeks ago 
sponsored by former 4-H boys and girls. It is 
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gine is famous for maximum power with 

economy. It has the super-high compression 
of 6.7 to 1, and delivers 82 horsepower...yet owners 
report 18 to 24 miles per gallon on ordinary gas. 


EW ON GAS. The new Plymouth’s “‘L-head”’ en- 


rings (instead of three) prevent oil waste. 

Full-length water jackets and directional 
cooling keep engine uniformly cool, prolonging the 
life of oil. Owners report big savings in oil. 


Ey ONTIRES. Plymouth’s double-action hydrau- 


2. ON OIL. Aluminum alloy pistons with four 


lic brakes are self-equalizing... give smooth 
braking action. The new Plymouth’s scien- 
tific weight distribution and big airplane-type 
shock-absorbers also contribute to longer tire life. 


PLYMOUTH 


Roadking’ 


5-PASSENGER SEDAN 


HE BEAUTIFUL NEW PLYMOUTH is the 
roomiest of the three leading low-priced 
cars—nearly 7 inches longer than one; more 
than 10 inches longer than the other! Seats 
are wider; head room and leg room are 


How Better Engineering in the New 1938 Plymouth Will 7 


SAVE YOU MONEY 


ON UPKEEP. Important savings are realized 
through long-life features such as super- 
hard valve-seat inserts, which need less 
grinding...full-pressure lubrication, which saves en- 
gine wear... Hypoid rear axle, which outlasts old 
spiral bevel type...and anti-friction bearings at 
many key points reduce friction and wear. 


5 ON RESALE VALUE. Look at the used-car ads 


and you'll find proof of Plymouth’s higher 
resale value—proof that a Plymouth is the 
best investment in the low-price field. 


BETTER ENGINEERING makes the new 1938 
6 Plymouth the most economical full-powered 
car in America. And its amazing new ride is 
the year’s biggest sensation in the low-price field! 


INVEST IN “THE CAR 


Ni 


This is the Detroit delivered price. Plym- 
outh ‘‘Roadking’’ models as low as $645... 
“De Luxe”’ models are slightly higher. 
Plymouth prices INCLUDE ALL FEDERAL 
TAXES. State, local taxes are not included. 
Why not drive the new Plymouth today! 


greater. 


You get the extra comfort of deep-cush- 
ioned “‘chair-high” seats...low floors with 
no “tunnel” in the rear...scientific, “radio 
studio’’sound-proofing throughout. 


; Freedom from road vibration and rumble 
is achieved by Plymouth’s unique, “live” 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


rubber body mountings, in much the same 
way as engine vibration is absorbed by pat- 
ented Floating Power engine mountings. 
See this big, new Plymouth today...drive 
it yourself. Feel the thrill of Plymouth’s 
new power...faster steering. Telephone 


any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer for 
a demonstration. There’s absolutely no ob- 
ligation. PLYMOUTH DiIvISION OF CHRYSLER 
CorPorRATION, Detroit, Michigan. 

TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ ORIGINAL AMATEUR HOUR 
COLUMBIA NETWORK, THURS., 9-10 P.M., E.D.S.T. 


THE “ROADKING” 
THE “DE LUXE” 
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A Challenge Which Must Be Faced 


deat difficulties to be overcome in changing a cropping system or in 

developing a new kind of farming, adding new crops and new sources 
of income, are very great. The difficulties are often impossible to over- 
come in one or two years and must be eliminated slowly as the necessary 
experience and financial means are acquired. Many problems are involved; 
perhaps the most important one is that concerning the farmer or farm 
manager. Not only are his experience and knowledge concerning the new 
crops and operations to be considered but also and of equal importance 
are his prejudices and likes and dislikes. There is nothing so impractical 
and likely to fail as what the operator or tenants dislike or think imprac- 
tical. And then there are the adaptability of crops to soils, the markets 
available, and the equipment, or money to acquire it, suitable for culti- 
vating and handling the crop. 


Of course, the difficulties are greatest for the large farmer. He may 
be of broader experience and ‘better able to command the money needed 
for buying equipment but his larger acreage which must be diverted from 
corn, wheat, cotton, rice, or tobacco often means that he must develop 
an entirely different, and to him and his tenants a new, type of farming. 
His diverted acreage is so large that he cannot afford to give up all income 
from it. He must find and develop another money crop. 


But whatever the difficulties, they must be overcome. There is no help 
for it; the one-crop farmer, whether it be wheat or cotton that he grows, 
cannot continue to grow all of these crops he wants to. That ought to be 
plain to anybody. Moreover, the large producer cannot put the small 
farmer out of business, either by law or competition. Unrestricted com- 
petition will in most cases put the big farmer out of business while 
merely lowering the standard of living of the small farmer. Nor can those 
sections which are now thought best adapted to the growing of a certain 
crop have a monopoly on that crop. Iowa soils may be better adapted to 
the growing of corn than the upland soils of Mississippi but not enough 
better to justify the average Mississippi farmer’s buying his corn in Iowa 
and paying 25 to 30 cents a bushel in transportation and handling charges. 
Therefore, however much they desire it or try to do it, the dairymen, 
beef cattle producers, or corn growers of one section cannot prevent the 
farmers of any other section from producing those products for farm use 
and at least for local, state, or community use. 


Any section of which the main source of farm income is any one of the 
surplus export crops must either (1) still further reduce its already low 
standard of living or (2) develop a new cropping system which will give it 
additional farm income. The problem may be an extremely difficult 
one for many to solve, as it surely is. But it is a challenge which must be 
faced. There is no appeal or escape from the economic law that it means 
financial ruin to continue to produce more of any crop than can be sold 
at cost of production at something better than starvation wages. 


which are better than the state average), he finds 100 hens averaging $473 
per year and five acres of cotton averaging $422.14—a difference of $50.86 
in favor of the hens. Then he says: 


The labor income per hen was $1.65 per year; 100 hens, $165. It seems question- 
able if a labor income of $165 could be realized from five acres of cotton over a ten-year 
period, after fertilizer, ginning, overhead, and all other costs, except labor, are deducted 


from the gross income from cotton. 


Three Important Problems We Face Now 


GOUTHERN farmers must continue to be on guard against any legis- 
lation that would restrict us to cotton as our only cash crop. Education 
of our Northern friends is badly needed along these lines: 

1. That low, unprofitable cotton prices will hurry livestock development more 
than almost any other thing. 

2. That every section has the right to feed itself. 

3. That we can expand livestock farming enormously and still have no surplus 
for years and years for outside markets. 

4. That cotton farmers (and wheat farmers) are entitled to benefits to compen- 
sate for tariff injuries for lo, these many years. 

And that brings us to Cordell Hull’s program of trade agreements. 
They deserve our active support. No group has more to gain from the 
lowering and removal of barriers to international trade than the cotton 
grower. The British agreement now being negotiated may prove the 
most important yet secured. 

The cotton farmer has been penalized both going and coming by our 
national tariff policy and some have said, “Tear down the tariff walls.” 
But unless foreign nations removed their restrictions on our products we 
might in the end be worse off by admitting their products duty-free. Sec- 
retary Hull in his better plan says in effect to other nations, “You buy 


- certain quantities of our products that you need and we in turn will 


permit you to sell us products that do not seriously compete with our own 
producers.” 

Southern farmers also have a very real interest in the present fight for 
fair freight rates. The recent hearings in Birmingham brought to light 
instance after instance in which our markets are being restricted by rates 
that discriminate against Southern manufacturers and producers in com- 
petition with Northern groups. Inform yourself and then let your voice 
be heard. : 


South Grows Twice as Fast as North and West 


FOR a long, long time the South was a nursery ground for other sections 
of America. Our young men went West or North or East. Southern 
population gained slowly. 

Now our young Southerners are finding out that there are just as great 
opportunities right here at home as anywhere else. Instead of Western 
lands being cheaper than our own, they are two to five times as high. 

Instead of our thinking that growing of cot- 


Don’t Forget Poultry 
WHILE the menfolks are finding new 


profits in hogs, cows, and pastures, 
farm girls and farm women can help fatten 
the family pocketbook by increasing our 
flocks of purebred poultry. Just this morning 
we were called on to try to find a stenographic 
job for a country girl—competent enough, 
no doubt; two years’ college training and all 
that—but there are simply five to six times 
as many people ready to take such jobs as 
there are jobs for them to take. And in a 
recent Georgia test about 20 times as many 
gitls were anxious to learn beauty parlor 
methods as will ever find such jobs awaiting 
them. 

Meanwhile, as Miss Hill pointed out last 
year, in most of the counties where farm 
women ask, “How can we make some extra 
money,” the local markets are not properly 
supplied with such everyday things as really 
fresh eggs, really good poultry, first-class 
canned goods, etc. 

Consider this, for example: In 1934 when 
Clemson College made a survey it was found 
that 53 per cent of the eggs marketed in South 
Carolina were shipped in from outside the 
state. Yet Extension Poultryman P. H. Good- 
ing of Clemson believes that year in and year 
out a flock of 100 will pay better than five 
acres of cotton. Basing his thinking on 
data from a ten-year summary of South 
Carolina poultry records and a ten-year aver- 
age of five-acre cotton contests (both of 


ton, tobacco, peanuts, and rice are the only 
ways to make money on Southern farms and 
that the West is the place for livestock and 
dairying, the West itself is going into hys- 
terics lest the South beat them producing 
dairy products, hogs, and poultry! And in- 
stead of industrial opportunity’s being sought 
in great Northern cities, it is becoming better 
in our thriving Southern towns and cities, 
where rents, taxes, fuel, and living costs are 
low. 

What is the result of all this awakening 
to Southern opportunity? Let the census 
figures tell the story. The South has become 
the fastest-growing section of America. Ac- 
cording to estimates just made public by the 
U.S. Census Bureau, the 16 states (including 
Maryland and Delaware) classified as South 
Atlantic, East South Central, and West South 
Central, gained 3,035,000 population from 
1930 to 1937, while all other 32 states com- 
bined gained only 3,452,000. And in per- 
centage of gain the results were even more 
remarkable, as follows: 

16 Southern states’ population gain was. 8 per cent 
32 Northern and Western states gained . 4 per cent 

In other words, the Southern states are 
now gaining in population twice as fast as 
the rest of America! And outside the South 
the fastest-growing state is California, whose 
mild Dixielike climate is the main reason 
for its growth. 

Keep all your bets on Dixie! 


WICHITA 


Tus year, at the great farm and road show at Wichita, 
Kansas, more of the machines on display were equipped with 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires than with all other makes of tires 
combined. This overwhelming preference for the world’s greatest 
traction tire is the result of its many exclusive construction 
features. These make possible its leadership in economy and 
performance. The patented Firestone Ground Grip Tire is the 
only tire made that gives you the following advantages: 
Triple-Braced Traction Bars provide more positive traction 
and do not bend, break or tear off as when unsupported. 
52 to 89 Extra Inches of traction bar length give 
greater earth biting power. 


32% Greater Surface Contact gives increased pulling 
power and longer wear. 

Better Cleaning in all soil conditions is made possible 
by the scientific spacing between the traction bars. 

Smoother Riding is made possible because the traction 
bars are joined together and form one continuous contact 
with ground or road. 

Longer Tire Life is provided by the patented Gum-Dipping 
process which protects against penetration of moisture, ff 
guards against destructive internal friction and lessens | 
the strain of heavy pulling. 

Tread Guaranteed Not to Loosen because two extra 
layers of cords under the tread provide 
inseparable union between tread and cord body. 


MORE 
FARM TRACTORS 
ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP 
TIRES THAN ALL OTHER 
MAKES OF TIRES 
COMBINED! 


SAVE 25% in time and up to 50% in fuel over steel- 
lugged wheels. See your nearby implement dealer, tire dealer 
or Firestone Auto Supply and Service Store today. Accept 
no substitute for Firestone extra value. 

For Greater Economy, Longer Life and Maximum 
Performance, Specify Firestone Ground Grip Tires When 


You Order a New Tractor or Wheeled Farm Implement 
Copyright, 1938, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


GROUND GRIP TIRES 


Life’s Biggest Little 
Word 


Our May farm sermon 
By J. W. HOLLAND, D.D. 


WITHOUT 


reading farther 
down this page an- 
swer this question: 
“What little word is 
the biggest in the 
dictionary?” 


If is a big word, 
and so is /t, but the word My is the 
biggest of all. 


What a difference the word 
makes to the really important pos- 
sessions of life! Take the word 
Home. A home may mean but an- 
other house somewhere, but My 
Home is different. My Home 
is a spot where sunsets linger 
and sunrises stage their pageantry, 
where the flowers seem a little 
sweeter, the grass a trifle greener, 
and the trees more stately. It is a 
red-letter day in the life of a young 
married pair when they can say Our 
Home. 


Or look at the word Baby. A baby 
does not seem so wonderful. In fact, 
babies are quite common. One can 
look over a whole row of them in the 
maternity ward of a hospital and 
never feel jittery about them. Yet 
when Nature permits you to pro- 
nounce the mystic words My Baby, 
then the little snub of a nose looks 
like the classic carving of a Greek 
artist. 


How often we use the word 
Country. It does not stir the -heart. 
Patriotism is the application of the 
thought of possession to some spot 
of land, big or little. One of our 
national problems right now is that 
we have a lot of people living in the 
United States who do not think of 
this land in terms of My. They area 
liability to the peace and progress of 
our civilization. 


The world is crammed with knowl- 
edge waiting for each person to an- 
nex as much of it as possible. In 
every cranny of this earth there are 
valuable things to be known. Bless- 
ed are those choice minds who take 
knowledge for their kingdom. An 
idea working in the head is worth 
ten in an encyclopedia. A_ great 
student once said, “I take all knowl- 
edge for my possession.” 


The world is full of friendliness, 
cynics to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing, and as the great sea of humanity 
passes by, you and I have the oppor- 
tunity to reach out and appropriate 
a few whom we may call My Friends. 
Life is rich just as we do this and is 
poor if we fail to take unto our- 
selves those whose hearts and our 
hearts register in the same key. 


Belief in a God may have some 
good meaning in a believer's life, 
but a belief in My God will 
sweeten the whole spring of human 
life and thought. Religion of ab- 
stract thought is one thing, but re 
ligion which arises from a personal 
belief in a personal God is the most 
transforming motive of the human 
soul. 


How large a world can you ifr 
clude in the horizon of “My”? 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone featuring Richard Crooks and Margaret Speaks, Monday evenings over Nationwide N. B. C. Red Network 
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@ Someone has said, “I pity the boy who has never had a dog and 
a colt of his own to train and love,” and everybody who reads this 
delightful article of DeWitt Wing’s will certainly agree. The South 
needs more colts and work stock. It also needs more “Dad & Son” 
partnerships in farm work. Here’s a chance for both! 


K,VERY morning before breakfast 

Roy went with his father to the 
barn to feed the horses and mules. 
Less than ten years old, he liked to 
climb into the stable of “Old Bess,” 
the family mare, and talk to her as 
he pressed a cheek to her velvety 
muzzle. He was a healthy, playful 
farm boy in the neighborhood where 


I was reared. 


Bess was of draft, saddle horse, 
and Morgan breeding. In good con- 
dition she weighed about 1,300 
pounds. Besides being in the collar 
much of the time, she had a foal 
almost every year and was the dam 
of two good geldings and a span of 


well-matched mules that worked the 
farm. Often in the pasture she would 
step up beside the rail fence or a 
gate, so that Roy could jump on her 
back. She could be caught any- 
where at any time, and he could ride 
her without saddle or bridle. Her 
last foal was born when she was 19 
years old. 


How Roy Broke His Colt 


“It’s the best one she’s ever had,” 
said Roy’s father. “I’ve given it to 
the boy to raise and use as his own 
property. I’m glad it’s a mare. It’s 
generally more fun and less trouble 
for a boy to raise a mare than a horse 


@ Tennessee farm 
boys and their colts. 


—U. 58. D. A. Photo 


@ It is no use, says Wayne Dinsmore of 
the Horse and Mule Association, to begin 
raising colts unless you have or will make 
good pastures. 


The South needs 
and more “Dad & Son” partnerships 


colt. A boy who raises a colt and 
does the job like a little man has 
some horse sense, and he will have 
much more by the time he marries 
and settles down to make a living 
and raise a family.” 


Roy named his colt “Queen,” per- 
haps without dreaming that she was 
to reign long and usefully in his life. 
He fed her some oats to supplement 
her mother’s milk. So well did he 
train his colt that it was unnecessary 
later on to put her through the com- 
mon frights and tortures of “break- 
ing” horses to work and ride. Roy 
couldn’t be cruel to Queen. Before 
she was weaned he was very gently 
and quietly slipping a homemade 
halter on her and removing it several 
times a day. Little by little he taught 
her to lead by the halter rope. 


Every morning and evening Roy 
would press his hands upon her 
back, daily adding pressure and 
weight until she permitted him to 
sit on her soon after she was weaned. 
Then he began to ease a saddle on 
her, without buckling the band. She 
got used to his attentions and trusted 
him. In a few weeks he was buckling 
the saddle band, 
gradually tighten- 
ing it day by day, 
until she was accus- 
tomed to saddling 
and_ saddle. One 
morning he got 
into the saddle and 
sat it for “a long 
time,” talking to her 
and petting her. 

Following the 


By DEWITT 
C. WING 


same course of train- 
ing, Roy taught 
Queen to accept the 
bridle, collar, and 
harness, in that or- 
der. When she was 
practically mature 
he had no difficulty in training her to 
teamwork with one of her stable- 
mates, but like every horse or mule 
she had her favorite. Roy’s first 
work as a plowboy on his father’s 
farm was behind Queen and one of 
her half brothers. Roy owns and 
operates the old home farm. From 
a letter of his I quote: “In order to 
do his best work, a horse must be 
maintained in good flesh and good 
health. Plenty of good pasture is 
necessary to keep colts, horses, and 
mules in this condition.” 


Any farm boy who receives a mare 
colt as a gift will almost surely be 
doubly thankful to the donor for 
having followed the example of 
Roy’s farsighted father. Many a 
farm boy has a father like Roy’s, and 
many a father has a boy like Roy 
and a colt like Roy’s. Or many a 
farm boy like Roy has a relative or 


more work stock 


a friend like Roy’s father. It can be 
taken for granted that lots of colts 
in the South would be in the best 
of hands to do the most good and in- 
crease wealth if they were given to 
farm boys like Roy. 


Colts Help Educate Boys 


Boys who handle and take care 
of colts will also learn things that 
will help them in many ways and 
places throughout their lives. It is 
a truth often observed that young 
folks who are associated with the 
raising of farm animals tend to de- 
velop traits of heart and brain that 
enrich and strengthen their lives. 
Colts give boys who develop them 
a course of practical training in self- 
control and judgment. Both colts 
and boys will be poorly developed 
for usefulness if they are misused 
and abused. “Kindness always, with 
firm, quiet discipline at the right 
time”—this is the wisest rule for all 
who. undertake to train and develop 
either boys, colts, or other young 
animals. Kindness always pays; cru- 
elty to farm animals is always un- 
profitable to their owner. 


@ This boy 
has two hands 
full with these 
young rascals! 


Agriculture in the South is handi- 
capped by a shortage of work stock. 
Most of the horses and mules needed 
in the South could eventually be 
raised there. Through personal ex- 
perience in raising and training colts, 
thousands of farm boys would de- 
velop into capable horsemen. 


South Needs More Brood Mares 


Good horses and good mules are 
in demand at prices profitable to 
farmers who raise such animals and 
sell those that they do not need. In 
spite of the increasing “mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture,” horses and mules 
with sufficient mettle, stamina, size, 
quality, and training for use on farms 
will be profitable to raise in many 
Southern regions for a long time to 
come. On the basis of 1935 census 


(Continued on page 49) 
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inches of rain. 


@ Herc was unprotected land above, b:it terrace and oat strip below held. 


| @ This is another spot where tloods get their start 


planted to grass and lespedeza it holds land, reduces tloods, provides food for wildlife 


‘Photos by Soil Conservation Service. 


TERRACES ALONE 
NOT ENOUGH! 


Spring downpours make the lesson plain 


By RALPH FULGHUM and ALEXANDER NUNN 


HIRTEEN people drowned 

when mountain torrent takes 
away one North Georgia home; 
dams out, bridges gone, roads closed; 
thousands driven from their homes 
by floods; 40 acres of corn sanded 
out; never saw water gn that field 
before; my bottom land is ruined; 
it will take weeks for me to rebuild 
all my terraces; 15 inches of rain at 
Clanton, Ala., in eight days—9 inch- 
es in one day. But what’s the use to 
go on? You know the story as well 
as we. If we haven’t learned a never- 
to-be-forgotten lesson from these tor- 
rential rains of March and early 
April, it isn’t likely that anything 
mere men may say about how to 
keep our lands from washing away 
will do any good. 

What are some of these lessons the 
weather has taught? Let’s hear what 
farmers themselves say in just one 
area, an area about Greenville, Ala., 
where on March 15, 8% inches of 
rain fell in 12 hours. Five inches fell 
in two hours. 

That near-record rain left gullies, 
rilled fields, serious soil loss, and 
days of work fixing terraces and re- 
planting corn. It also left unmis- 
takable proof of the value of strip- 
cropping and winter cover crops. 

A dozen farmers in the Soil Con- 
servation Service area near Greenville 
and the CCC camp area at Brun- 
didge along with County Agent B. R. 
Holstun and Project Manager G. E. 
McWhorter, all told the same story. 
On a farm owned by the R. A. Bee- 
land Estate was a strip of oats about 
20 feet wide growing around the 
hill about the middle of a 10 per cent 
slope. Three terraces above the oat 
strip all broke at a number of places, 
but the strip of close-growing oats 
checked and scattered the water and 
filtered out the soil and silt so that 
there was not a break in the two 
terraces below the strip. 


Strips Proved Their Worth 


B. M. Walton was trying strip- 
cropping on one of his fields. Tons 
of water from a road ditch poured 
into that field, broke the first terrace, 
rushed over the interval of bare land, 
and poured piles of silt into the next 
terrace but did no damage after it 


hit the first strip of oats. Walton said 
he didn’t like strip-cropping when 
he started it, but now he wishes 
he had had his whole farm strip- 
cropped. 

J. R. Brunson, Master Farmer, had 
120 acres of terraces that were 25 
years old. They were good terraces 
and did not break, but where the 
land was bare there was serious 
erosion between the terraces. Mr. 
Brunson said it would take his seven 
hands and teams a month to plow 
the silt out of those terraces and re- 
plant the 50 acres of young corn that 
was destroyed. On the 27 acres he 
had planted to strips of vetch and 


oats, the downpour did practically 


no damage. 


Inspection of terraces after the 
rain showed twice as many breaks 
in terrace channels below bare ter- 
race intervals as in the ones below 
the strips of winter legumes or oats. 


The Denser the Better 


Observations following the down- 
pour also showed that the density 
of vegetation on the land was more 
important than the type of vegeta- 
tion in erosion control, and that land 
contour-listed did not wash near as 
badly as land flat-broken. 

“Every year,” a Georgia county 
agent remarked not long ago, “the 
floods get a little worse, their de- 
structiveness more severe.” And it 
is not only that terraces are not 
enough and more “thick-growing” 
crops need be added. We've got to 
go away back into the mountains 
and the hill lands and stop the re- 
curring fires that destroy all cover 
that would hold back the rush of 
the water; we’ve got to get out of 
clean-cultivated crops those stee) 
slopes that in the Southeast are often 
the link between gently sloping bot- 
tom lands and comparatively flat hill 
lands above. We've got to get more 
of the potential timber lands into 
lands that really are covered by trees; 
we've got to work toward better 
combinations of crops and livestock 
that on the land we must cultivate 
will give us the largest possible per 
cent of the land always covered by 
some soil-holding crop. 


@ Thickly matted with 
vegetation when the early 
April floods came, these 
plots at Auburn showed 
no loss of soil even on 20 
per cent slope. 


—-Photo by Alabama 
Experiment Station. 


| 
: @ Up and down hill ran these rows ond now the soil’s gone while 
# vetch-covered land was scarcely damaged by the same 8 | 2 — canal 
ff = @ Even loss from “sheet erosion” ought to be plain after such rains a 
3 | =@ Contour furrows slow down the water, put more of it into the soil. ; ed 
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hiding there. 


@ Then suddenly Gus turned to 
me and said, “You and me’re goin’ ii 
to see how Joe’s comin’,” and hur- 
ried me from the scene. But I saw 
Cathy's yellow dress beyond the ash 
hedge and knew she had _ been 


ILLUSTRATED 
BY 
CLINE 


A BIRD IN THE BUSH 


By AUGUST DERLETH 


MY COUSIN Cathy was a little 

headstrong, like all my father’s 
people. Sometimes her temper got 
the best of her. Her dark eyes burn- 
ed angrily, her lovely soft skin flush- 
ed up, her pretty mouth firmed and 
tightened. And afterward she was 
too proud to admit a mistake and 
she sulked — unwillingly perhaps, 
but sulked nevertheless. 

That was the way she was feeling 
on the June afternoon Great-uncle 
Joe came in and said we were going 
fishing at Grell’s millpond. It was 
Barney she had quarreled with— 
Barney with his golden hair and sun- 
browned skin, for whom she would 
have done anything on earth if once 
she could have been brought to ad- 
mit it. 

“We're all bound to go,” said 
Great-aunt Lou, as if it were a settled 
thing, “because Gus Elker’s invited 
us. He’s got one of them new- 
fangled fishing poles and I reckon 
he’ll sort of want to put on a show.” 


“Ho!” snorted Great-uncle. “I bet 
he don’t know how to handle it, and 
I be dog if he ever will.” 

My great-aunt glanced at him over 
her spectacles in good-humored re- 
Proof. “Might be you could show 
him, Joe.” 


*Great-uncle looked faintly abash- 


ed but managed to grunt and say, 
“Ain’t no use for them things. My 
cane pole’s good enough for me. It’s 
caught more sunfish ’n I c’n count 
and a sight more’n any contraption 
like Gus Elker’s!” 

Then Cathy spoke. “I don’t think 
I'd better go along,” she said. “I 
don’t feel as if I ought to.” 

My great-aunt’s) prim mouth 
twitched, half in amusement, half in 
anger. “If it’s Barney again, I don’t 
reckon he'll bite,” she said. “I thought 
you two were fixin’ to get married.” 


Cathy looked up_ indignantly. 
“Auntie!” she exclaimed. “Barney’s 
never said one word, and I don’t 
know that it’d do him any good the 
way I feel. A woman’s got to be 
sure. 

Great-uncle Joe grinned. “You 
sure are young yet, Cathy,” he said. 
“Time you get ’s far along ’s my old 
woman you'll know there ain’t a 
woman alive that’s sure o’ anything 
a-tall on this earth. No, nor in 
heaven neither, I bet.” 


“There ain’t a man_hereabouts 
that knows as little about women as 
your uncle, Cathy,” retorted Great- 
aunt, dismissing him easily, and went 
on. “Ain’t you being het up about 
nothing? ’Pears to me you been sure 
enough time past.” 


Cathy colored and looked down. I 
could see that she was put out; she 
had that angry-at-herself look. Great- 
aunt Lou was right and Cathy knew 
it but was too stubborn to admit it. 
She kept looking down at her long, 


‘graceful hands clasped in her lap, 


her eyes unmoving, her lips pouting 
a little, until Great-aunt spoke again. 


“I reckon you better go, Cathy,” 
she said in a more persuasive voice. 
“Tt won't look right if you don’t, and 
me and Uncle’ll have explainin’ to 
do. Besides, I don’t think but that 
Barney’d be hurt about it.” 

Cathy tossed her head and pressed 
her lips more firmly together. “All 
right, I'll go. But I don’t feel I’m 
obliged to have anything to do with 
Barney.” 


A NEW-FANGLED FISHING ROD IN THE RIGHT 
HANDS PROVES AN AID TO YOUNG LOVE 


My great-uncle began to chuckle, 
his large body trembling a little with 
pent-up laughter, and he turned to 
me. “Some women don’t know the 
diffrence between hate and _ love, 
Old-timer,” he said. 

“You hush up, Uncle,” said Cathy 
fiercely. 

Great-uncle watched her leave the 
room, a droll smile on his heavy face. 

Great-aunt Lou sighed, twisting 
her forearms in her c<pron. From the 
door through which Cathy had gone 
her glance went to Great-uncle, and 
she shook her head, a look of tired 
resignation in her soft eyes. 

“I declare, I’m about done tryin’ 
to patch them two up,” she said. “I 
never seen such a pair for quarrelin’ 
over nothin’. And ’tain’t right he 
ain’t asked her yet. Plain as day he’s 
set on marryin’ Cathy.” 


US ELKER came over in mid- 
afternoon with his new fly rod. 
The light of prideful possession lay 
in his usually sad eyes, and his dole- 
ful mouth, with its yellow half-moon 
of mustache curving around it, was 
drawn down in what was meant for 
a smile. He was dressed as usual in 
overalls two sizes too large for him. 
A nephew had sent him the fly 
rod as a birthday gift, and Gus was 
(Continued on page 24) 
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EVERY ACRE A BRAG PATCH 


The rules invite farmers to increase yield per acre 
with lower cost per pound produced 


By W. C. LASSETTER 


HE new cotton 

control plan 
gives each of us an 
allotted acreage and 
then, in effect, dares 
us to make as much 
cotton as we can. 
So long as we stick 
to the acreage allotted, the lid is off 
with respect to the quantity of cotton 
we can produce and sell. 

At this stage of the game what can 
we do to get top profits? Land 
preparation has been completed. Fer- 
tilizer going under the cotton is al- 
ready in the ground. Planting seed 
have been secured and much if not 
all the planting has been completed. 
About the only thing that’s left is to 
complete the job of fertilizing, pro- 
tect the crop from boll weevil, flea 
hopper, etc., and see that cultivation 
requirements are met. 

Every farmer knows that cotton is 
exceedingly responsive to fertilizer. 
If we are to make a brag patch out of 
every allotted acre we must check up 
to make sure that we meet fully the 
fertilizer requirements. Chopping 
time will soon be here and that’s the 
time to finish up the fertilizer job. 


Years of experimental work have 
shown consistently that the heavier 
the application of fertilizer on most 
of our cotton soils the higher are the 
yields. But profits don’t follow ex- 
actly the same line. Light applica- 
tions are found to pay a small profit 
only. Moderate applications pay a 
better profit—more per acre above 
cost of fertilizers. Better than aver- 
age applications pay still better. But 
by and by as you increase the rate the 
point is reached where the cost of the 
fertilizer begins to 
grow faster than 
the value of the 
increase in yield. 
That turning point 
is the place we 
all want to find— 
where the differ- 
ence between the 
cost of the ferti- 
lizer and the value 
ot the increase in 
yield is at or near 
the topmost point. 
That’s where the 
profit from ferti- 
lizer use reaches 
its peak. 

Various soils 
have somewhat 
different require- 
ments but, as re- 
ported in articles 
heretofore pub- 
lished in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, 
most of our cotton 
soils seem to give 
best profits from 
the use of about 36 
pounds nitrogen to 


the acre, 48 pounds phosphoric 
acid, and 24 to 48 pounds potash, 
the latter depending upon the 
land and its susceptibility to rust and 
wilt. Results show too that the maxi- 
mum profits from our fertilizing are 
supplied if all materials are supplied 
in the recommended proportions 
but there isn’t much we can do 
now about the phosphoric acid. That 
should have gone under the cotton. 
But there’s plenty we can do about 
nitrogen and potash. Side-dressing 
has long been recognized as a profit- 
able method of making applications 
of nitrate of soda, calcium nitrate, 


and ammonium sulphate. And the . 


best time to make these applications 
is at the first plowing after chopping. 


When Side-Dressing Is Needed 


The man who used 300 pounds of 
3-8-5 mixed goods per acre under his 
crop fell far short of the required 
quantities of nitrogen, phosphorus, 
and potash. He applied only about 
one-fourth the needed nitrogen, one- 
half the phosphorus, and much less 
potash than is frequently needed. 


If this man doesn’t side-dress with 
some soluble nitrogen fertilizer he'll 
find his cotton turning yellow early 
in the season and dropping squares 
when it should be putting them on. 
[f at the first plowing after chopping 
he side-dresses with 100 pounds ni- 
trate of soda per acre he will apply 
16 pounds nitrogen. With the 9 
pounds already under the crop, this 
will bring his total up to 25 pounds. 
On the basis of experimental results 
this does not meet the maximum re- 


quirements, but the man 
who uses it will be proud 
of his investment when 
he sees the cotton stretch- 
ing up, then filling out, and later 
opening up with a profitable yield. 


Calculate Your Own Needs 


In the same way it is easy to cal- 
culate the quantity of side-dressing 
material necessary to build up the 
nitrogen requirements from what- 
ever start you made before planting 
the crop. The man applying 400 
pounds of 4-8-4 before planting puts 
down 16 pounds nitrogen. If he side- 
dresses with 100 pounds nitrate of 
soda he will have added another 16 
pounds, making 32 pounds in all. 
All nitrate of soda on the market now 
carries a guarantee of 16 pounds ni- 
trogen per 100-pound bag. If either 
sulphate of ammonia or Calnitro is 
used count 20 pounds nitrogen for 
the 100-pound bag. The guar- 
anteed analysis for each of these is 
20.6 per cent nitrogen. Thus it’s easy 
to check up on the nitrogen already 
applied and calculate the quantity 
required as a side-dressing to com- 
plete the job, so far ‘as nitrogen 
goes. 

While an adequate nitrogen sup- 
ply is imperative for maximum profit 
from our limited cotton acreage, it is 
equally important that the potas 
requirements be fully met. Not only 
does potash contribute vigor to the 
plant and greater perfection to the 
fruit, but it protects the crop from 
rust and reduces the damage from 
wilt. Since rust is so common on 


@ If you want every acre allotted you this year to be a “brag patch” see that it gets 
the sort of side-dressing needed to fill out its fertilizer requirements. 


@ Cultivate to keep it free of grass and weeds. 


—Photos by U.S.D.A. 


land that has been in cultivation a 
number of years and since wilt is 
becoming so widespread, even in 
the sandy areas of the Piedmont, at- 
tention to the potash supply is nec- 
essary for safe maximum yields. 


Like the nitrogen  side-dressers, 
potash fertilizers are immediately 
soluble and can be supplied by side- 
dressing. As a matter of general 
application, the experiment stations 
recommended all the way from 24 
to 48 pounds potash per acre, and 
where land is known to rust even 
heavier applications are advised. 


For Rust Insurance 


The man who has made generous 
applications of nitrogen and _phos- 
phorus will have no desire to have 
rust take a big cut out of his profits. 
If he applied 200 pounds of 3-9-3 and 
then side-dressed with 100 pounds of 
one ‘of the nitrogen fertilizers he will 
have applied only 9 pounds potash. 
The least he should do would be to 
side-dress with enough potash ferti- 
lizers to run that 9 pounds up to 24. 
And on land that rusts or is infected 
with wilt it is doubtful if he should 
stop at less than 48. 


Muriate is the cheapest form to 
use. It runs 50 per cent potash. Thus 
if you side-dress on rust land with 
50 pounds muriate per acre you are 
giving your cotton an extra 25 
pounds potash. Some land may re- 
quire more, depending of course on 
what went under the crop. 

Completing the 
job of meeting the 
fertilizer require- 
ments of the cot- 
ton grown on the 
limited acreage al- 
lotted each of us 
will be an impor- 
tant factor in de- 
termining the 
amount of money 
we can spend next 
fall for clothes, 
supplies, rugs, 
radios, and auto- 
mobiles. One dol- 
lar spent wisely 
for side-dressing 
materials should 
pay two to three 
dollars in increas 
ed production. 
Since we can't 
have as many acres 
as we want, why 
not make_ every 
acre a brag patch 
and get the fullest 


possible returns 
from our years 


work?’ 
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A COUNTY AGENT ON EXTRA CASH 


By J. L. ANDERSON 


County Agent, Troup County, Ga. 


EVERAL weeks 

ago J. G. Au- 
brey, a dairyman 
living near La- 
Grange, Georgia, 
-needed an_ addi- 
tional cow. A splen- 
did animal was se- 
cured for $45. The owner said 
the cow should give four gallons 
per day if properly fed. Mr. Au- 
brey put her on full feed, gave her 
sufficient attention, and a good pas- 
ture. In less than one week she was 
producing the four gallons daily. 

During the first month this cow 
produced 120 gallons of milk, which 
was sold at an average of 40 cents: 
per gallon, a total of $48. If we fig- 
ure cost of feed at $10 this leaves $38 
as labor income and interest and de- 
preciation on the $45 investment. It 
takes good cows properly cared for 
to do this, but I do not know of any 
other farm investment that is more 
profitable than a good dairy cow. 


@ Combine for Custom Work 


The combine is rapidly taking the 
place of the binder and the threshing 
machine for the cutting and thresh- 
ing of grain. In addition to thresh- 


ing and cutting oats, wheat, and rye, 
which are generally the crops thresh- 
ed, the combine handles millet seed, 
rye grass, soybeans, and cowpeas. 
Another advantage of the combine is 
that it does away with the hard work 
the farm women do in cooking for 
the threshing hands. 


One was used in Troup County 


last year for custom work and farm- 
ers found it less expensive than a 
threshing machine. Neither does it 
interfere with farm work in the busy 
season when grain is harvested. Plans 
are being made for additional com- 
bines for this season. 

In my opinion any farmer who 
has an acreage in grain himself can 


MAYTIME ON AN ALABAMA FARM 


—From a painting by Louise Cone. 


COMMUNITY REFRIGERATOR HAS PAID 


By HUGH A. INGLIS 


Teacher of Vocational Agriculture, 
Clarkesville, Ga. 


of my du- 
ties as teacher 
of vocational agri- 
culture at Clarkes- 
ville, Ga., is to man- 
age the operation of 
the community can- 
nery_ established 
nearly three years ago. In canning 
meats, fruits, and vegetables, it is 
often necessary to carry fresh prod- 
ucts over until the next day and over 
the week-end and we keenly felt the 
need of a refrigerator, especially in 
the summer. Something like two 
years ago we decided to form a co- 
operative association and build a 


NEW IDEAS IN 


OHN M. CARMODY, adminis- 

trator of the Rural Electrification 
Administration, told agricultural 
editors recently assembled in Wash- 
ington that there are already more 
demands for REA funds than can 
ever be met in the early future. 

The program of REA, private 
utilities, and all other agencies com- 
bined cannot take high-line electric- 
ity to millions of farms for many 
years. One moral is: Go ahead with 
the purchase of those wanted con- 
veniences you had delayed buying in 
the hope of early “high-line” service. 


® Anyone interested in building with 
Native rock will find Information 


community refrigerator. Now we 
could not afford to be without it. 

It was put into operation Septem- 
ber 1, 1936. In the first year we re- 
frigerated 11,664 pounds of pork, 
3,058 pounds of beef and other meats, 
and 1,057 pounds of fruits and vege- 
tables. The total cost of electric cur- 
rent was $47.55, an average of only 
$3.96 per month. During the year 
the association received $60.25 from 
rental to non-members (at 60 cents 
per month per 100 pounds of pro- 
duce stored). 

_ We have been slaughtering hogs 
and curing pork every month during 
the year. Now when farmers have 
hogs ready to kill in July and need 
meat for home use, they do not have 
to “board” the hogs over at unprofit- 
able costs until November, the nor- 
mal month for hog-killing in this 


community. Several farmers in the 
community have had the misfortune 
to have hogs and cows break their 
legs. These animals were immedi- 
ately butchered and brought to the 
refrigerator, thereby saving the finan- 
cial loss. This service alone will soon 
save the farmers in the community 
enough to equal the entire cost of 
the refrigerator. 

‘Perhaps some of the readers of The 
Progressive Farmer would like to 
build one of these refrigerator boxes 
for their farm use, or form a cooper- 
ative organization among their neigh- 
bors in the community. It will be 
more economical for a group of fami- 
lies to build it and use it together. 
Our refrigerator is 6 feet by 5 feet 
by 9 feet high, inside measurements. 
We built it in one corner of the can- 
nery, and had to frame only one side 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


Series 54, “Rubble Masonry,” prepar- 
ed by the Bureau of Agricultural En- 
gineering, U.S.D.A., Washington, 
D. C., well worth writing for. 


@ Recent work at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute indicates that 
the use of open sheds for protecting 
beef cattle during the winter months 
is profitable and their use is advised. 
Another recent experiment showed 
that grinding of peanut hay is profit- 
able, provided the cost of grinding 
does not exceed $3 a ton. 


@ If weevils are making inroads on 
your stored corn and fumigation 
with carbon disulphide is too expen- 
sive, try a little carbon monoxide, 


says George R. Mason of Duval 
County, Fla. This deadly . fume 
from an automobile exhaust pipe can 
be run into a sealed crib through a 
hose connection and will give in- 
stantaneous results, he says after try- 
ing it recently on 400 bushels of 
corn. Disulphide fumigation would 


have cost $15; monoxide cost the 


price of two gallons of gasoline. 


@ G.I. Johnson, Georgia agricul- 
tural engineer, says that the small 5- 
and 6-foot combines have not been 
made at the sacrifice of good thresh- 
ing practices. In fact, they have 
greater threshing and _ separating 
capacity per foot of cut, and thresh- 


secure enough custom work to pay 
for a combine and at the same time 
render his community a good service. 


®@ Don’t Sell Timber by Guess 


Any farmer who is thinking of 
selling timber should hire someone 
in whom he has confidence and who 
knows how to scale and measure 
timber to estimate his stumpage. I 
have in mind an instance of this kind 
whereby a farmer secured $300 more 
for his timber after hiring a man for 
two days, experienced in scaling, to 
scale his timber. The owner in- 
formed the proposed buyer that his 
timber was worth more than he had 


’ offered and that there was more saw 


timber in it. This led the buyer to 
also send a man to scale the timber. 
He found the farmer to be sright— 
and the farmer got $300 more than 
he was originally offered. 


@ Likes Rotenone for Insects 


Two years ago farmers in Troup 
County, Ga., began using rotenone 
to replace calcium arsenate for the 
control of garden insects such as the 
bean beetle. This preparation has 
been very effective and is rapidly 
growing in favor. The completeness 
and rapidity with which it kills the 
bean beetle makes it more favored. 
Rotenone dust is also being used with 
good results against cucumber beetle 
and for cabbage worms. 


and one end of the box. Here is an 
itemized statement of our materials 
and labor: 


75 board feet of framing $1.50 
250 board feet of ceiling 5.00 


Nails 50 
Installing one light 2.29 
Paint 2.00 
Tin 2.24 
Rods 1.00 

$14.49 
Labor 140 hours at 20 cents $28.00 
Refrigerator door 46.50 
Cork 42.50 


Refrigerator unit and motor 95.00 


$226.49 


This refrigerator has handled 1,830 
pounds of hams, shoulders, and side 
meat at one time. 

Editor's Note-—Any Georgia reader may 
obtain working plans, specifications, etc., 
for a community refrigerator free by writ- 
ing to J. L. Calhoun, Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, Athens, Ga. 


ing losses. have been no more and 
sometimes less than losses by the 
larger machines. In the Tennessee 
Valley of Alabama records show 
that around 40 new combines are in 
operation as an important factor in 
the section’s seed-saving program. 
Crimson and hop clovers, lespedezas, 
orchard grass and bluegrass and soy- 
beans are important crops being 
handled besides wheat and oats. 


@ D. F. King, associate professor 
of poultry husbandry at Auburn, has 
perfected an egg-testing machine 
which will “tell” within 15 hours 
after it is set whether an egg is fer- 
tile. He has also found that eggs 
removed because of infertility at the 
end of 15 hours’ incubation are good 
for human consumption. 
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PEACE 


PRACTICAL 


@ Better Peanuts for Oil 


HE South is an 

area potentially 
well suited for pro- 
ducing even much 
larger quantities of 
edible fats—both 
vegetable and ani- 
mal—than we are 
at present producing. 

Up to about ten years ago, hogs 
fattened on peanuts were docked 
from 2 to 3 cents per pound and 
plant breeders felt that what was 
needed was a peanut low in oil to 
produce firm pork. When the breed- 
ing work was begun, it was soon 
learned that the percentage of oil 
could be increased or decreased. 
Analyses of several selections at the 
Georgia Experiment Station indicate 
that the oil content of shelled peanuts 
may vary from 39 to 49 per cent. 
Some of these selections have pro- 
duced as much as two tons of hay 
and 700 pounds of oil to the acre. 
Considering present prices of oil, it 
would seem that varieties of peanuts 
high in oil would be well worth 
growing (no seed stock is yet for sale 
by the Georgia Experiment Station). 
This will no doubt be further em- 
phasized by methods now being de- 
veloped to increase food value of 
vegetable oils by adding vitamin A. 


We import about 400,000,000 
pounds of vegetable oils for com- 
pounds and shortenings and about 
100,000,000 pounds for oleomarga- 
rine. Through our reciprocal trade 
agreements we will no doubt continue 
to import considerable quantities of 
edible fats and oils, but the Southern 
farmer has an opportunity to capture 
much of this market. 


@ Seeds vs. Transplanted Plants 
WHEN a community takes up 


the culture of such transplant- 
ed crops as tomatoes and pepper on 
a large scale, there will always be a 
few who think they have a bright 
idea in sowing the seeds directly in 
the field. These are usually the fel- 
lows who fail first. Not that near 
cuts are objectionable, if they work. 
But to plant pepper and tomato seed 


ON THE AMELOTE 


—Courtesy Associated American Artists. 


—From an etching by W. R. Locke 


TALKS WITH FARMERS 


By H. P. STUCKEY 


Director, Georgia Experiment 
Station 


in the field, where they germinate 
very slowly and give a poor stand 
of weak plants to be overrun with 
weeds and grass before they get a 
start, invites failure. It is far better 
to sow the seeds in protected hotbeds 
and transplant the plants to the field 
after the soil becomes warm and all 
danger of spring frosts has gone. 

Another point well worth keeping 
in mind is to stick to the variety 
known to do well in the section, thus 
enabling the community to put out 
a uniform, standard product. 


@ Provide Feed for Wild Life 
[TURING the early days of Ameri- 


can agriculture the farmer did 
much of his hunting and trapping 
to protect his crop against the huge 
numbers of wild animals and birds. 
Now some of our most interesting 


species are headed for extinction un- 
less care and protection are given. 

Wild life must have food and 
shelter if it is to survive. Feed crops 
should be planted near cover for 
quail and other birds. Small open 
spaces in old fields and wooded areas 
can be sowed to such crops as beggar- 
weed, perennial lespedeza, Scotch 
broom, and small grains. Such crops 
will also often protect the soil against 
erosion. 


Where there is no woodland out- 


side the pasture a small area can be 
fenced off and, if too open, can be 
planted to berry-producing, ever- 
green shrubbery which will supply 
food, shelter, and nesting places. 

A few brush piles left here and 
there will serve as hiding places 
when the game is being attacked by 
predatory animals. 


@ New Treatment for Posts 


HE U.S. Forest Products Labo- 
ratory has developed a method 
of treating freshly cut, green sap- 


wood fence posts to make them 
last like cedar or black locust. The 
method in brief is this: Cut green 
sap pine, or other round poles, of 
proper size for posts. Leave the bark 
on except six or eight inches at the 
bottom which is peeled and left 
smooth. About two feet of old inner 
tube is stretched over the end of the 
post and bound tightly so it will not 
leak. The end of the post over which 
the tube is fastened is elevated on a 
frame and the tube filled with a solu- 
tion made by dissolving 10 pounds 
of zinc chloride in 11 gallons of 
water. By having the post elevated, 
the zinc chloride solution will flow 
through the pores of the wood by 
gravity. Enough solution should go 
in to cause each cubic foot of wood 
to absorb a pound of zinc chloride. 
For the method to be successful, 
the posts must be green sap posts 
with freshly cut ends. Zinc chloride 
is inexpensive and can be purchased 
from manufacturing chemists. 


@ Saving Peach Orchard Soils 
A PEACH orchard with straight 


rows running up and down the 

hill will very nearly destroy the soi! 

during the life of the trees, which 

ranges from 14 to 16 years on the 
heavier types of soil. 

This problem is now being attack- 
ed from two angles: 


1. The land is terraced and the 
trees set in rows running with the 
contour of the land, or around the 
hill following the terraces. 2. Soil- 
protecting cover crops are maintain- 
ed during seasons of heaviest rainfall. 


Continuous use of cover crops in 
a peach orchard, however, presents 
certain difficulties in the control of 
insects and diseases. At the Georgia 
Experiment Station a peach orchard 
has been planted, a division of which 
will be planted to cover crops in com 
parison with clean culture, to meas- 
ure effects on erosion, and also to 
determine the effectiveness of spray 
schedules in orchards thus treated. 


THERE’S MONEY TO BE MADE IN GAME 


Www are you doing with those 

surplus acres no longer in culti- 
vation or used profitably for pasture, 
Mr. Farmer? What about those lit- 
tle nooks and corners the plow does 
not usually reach? What about the 
wild game birds and animals in the 
fields and woods? Can they be made 
to pay?. Positively they can. 

There are more than 150,000 
hunters in Alabama who hunt on 
lands in this state which they do not 
own. Under the law they are re- 
quired to get permission from the 
landowner before going upon his 
lands to hunt. Frequently these per- 
mits are granted but the hunter finds 
little or no game. Why? Because 
the farmer has given no considera- 
tion to utilizing the game resources 
on his place as a by-product of the 
farm. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. 
I am making no reference to the sale 
of game in the markets; this is, for 
obvious reasons, not permitted un- 


By I. T. QUINN 


Alabama State Commissioner of 
Game and Fish 


der the law. But literally thousands of 
farms in this state could plant and 
develop at little cost food patches for 
game, especially quail, and increase 
the bird population. 

Hunting sportsmen throughout 
Alabama would welcome the oppor- 
tunity to pay a reasonable amount 
for the privilege of shooting game 
on lands where they know game is 
present in considerable numbers. I 
know of landowners in Alabama who 
are planting food and taking care of 
their game, who, through the sale of 
hunting privileges at so much per 
day, furnishing hunters with guides, 


horses or mules to ride, and meals, - 


obtain enough revenue to pay for the 
extra amount of labor in the develop- 
ment and protection of game and 
then have enough left to pay their 
taxes. 


Game should be utilized as a by- 
product of the farm. The method 
suggested above will bring in enough 
income to justify setting about mak- 
ing wild life a source of revenue 
each year. 

The bobwhite eats a wide variety 
of foods. Small patches of cowpeas 
(especially the Iron and similar va- 
rieties which lie on the ground for 
most of the winter), coin, sorghum, 
German millet, Otootan soybeans, 
kafir, buckwheat, lespedeza, and 
many other small seed plants, to- 
gether with many varieties of weeds, 
such as ragweed, beggatweed, part- 
ridge pea, and sesbania, furnish ideal 
food for the bobwhite. These should 
be planted or permitted to grow in 
close proximity to copses of w 
or other good cover. Farm grain 
crops planted around the edges of 
fields, around gullies, ditch banks, 
and terraces will not only aid in the 
prevention of soil erosion but will 
also encourage bird life. % 
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By 
EUGENE 
BUTLER 


Farm Security's Good Record; Price Outlook; Amendments to Farm Act 


A RECENT survey of 230,000 
families throughout the nation 
to which the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has made _ rehabilitation 
loans showed that their average net 
worth (over and above all debts) had 
increased $253 between the time they 
first sought aid and the end of the 
1937 crop year. This represents a 
growth in net assets of 42 per cent, 
or more than $58,000,000. In addi- 
tion, these families have almost dou- 
bled their consumption of home- 
produced meat and eggs, and have 
stored away 63,356,000 quarts of 
fruits and vegetables—an average of 
53 quarts per person to tide them 
through the winter. Their owner- 
ship of work animals has increased 
approximately 100 per cent, while 
their acreage in livestock feed and 
forage crops has risen 50 per cent. 
One of the most gratifying facts of 
all is that the mounting prosperity 
and stability of these families has 
enabled nearly 160,000 children to 
increase their school attendance. 


In some areas, notably several 
Southern states, the rise in living 
standards has been very striking. 


@ The Farm Price Outlook 


Farm prices as a whole are now be- 
low the prewar level and have reach- 
ed the lowest level since August 
1934. Cotton is the only important 
commodity that has advanced in 
price recently. Compared with a year 
earlier all groups are lower, includ- 
ing grains 57 points lower, cotton and 
cotton seed down 40, meat animals 
down 16, dairy products down 5, 
chickens and eggs down 7, fruits 
down 59, and truck crops down 22 
points. 


On the other hand, prices paid by 
farmers have remained unchanged 
at 126 per cent of prewar. This 
means that the exchange value of 
farm products has declined to 77 per 
cent of prewar, compared with 96 


ROUPS of Southern farmers can 

take a leaf from the book of some 
of their neighbors and save on the 
cost of their fire insurance through 
mutual insurance companies, farmer- 
controlled. They can make much- 
needed property insurance available 
at a substantial saving in the cost of 
protection. 


This is the belief of V. N. Valgren, 
principal agricultural economist of 
the Farm Credit Administration, who 
has just completed a study of farm- 
ers’ mutual fire insurance companies 
in the United States. Results of this 
study will be published as Bulletin 
20 of the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, “Problems and Trends in Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Fire Insurance.” 


As a result of relatively high com- 
mercial fire insurance rates and the 
absence of lower-cost cooperative in- 
surance, a very large percentage of 
farmers in extensive areas of the 
South habitually go without insur- 


@ While registering approval of marketing quotas, farmers realize 
that additional federal payments must be forthcoming or the 1938 


gross cotton income will fall far short of that of last year. 


With this 


in mind they are flooding Congress with letters asking for tariff 
equalization payments on cotton and wheat. If you have not yet 
written your Congressmen and Senators asking that they support a 
processing tax for this purpose, please hurry your letters to them. 


per cent a year ago. Despite the price . 


decline that started last fall, the 
prices of livestock and livestock prod- 
ucts in 1937 averaged the highest for 
any year since 1929. 


Here are the market trends and 
price prospects for various farm com- 
modities in the months to come: 


COTTON—Despite a huge 1937 crop in 
the United States, which was expected by 
some to increase foreign takings materially, 
exports for the first 7 months in the cotton 
year are only 300,000 bales above those of 
the corresopnding period last year. World 
consumption is down. In this country it 
is running about 22 per cent less than last 
year. 


TOBACCO—The general outlook for 
all types of tobacco during the marketing 
season for the crop harvested in 1938 is less 
favorable than for the current season. For 
flue-cured, the demand outlook for 1938-39 
“appears less favorable” than the demand 
situation this season. And despite probable 
decreases in supplies, the situation “is 
expected to continue relatively unfavorable” 
for the fire-cured and dark air-cured types. 
Not much change is expected in the general 
situation for producers of cigar tobacco. 


BEEF CATTLE—Cattle prices are ex- 
pected to remain relatively stable near pres- 
ent levels during the next several months. 
During the late summer and fall months, 
some seasonal improvement in prices of 
better grades may take place. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS—Prices of spring 
lambs from late April through June will 
probably average lower than a year ago due 
to a weaker consumer demand. There is a 
downward trend of wool prices. Consump- 
tion has fallen off. A $50,000,000 wool 
loan program for wool producers on their 


1937 and 1938 production has been ap- ~ 


proved by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and the President, loans to run 10 
months at 4 per cent. 


HOGS—Some weakness in hog prices 


probably will develop during the late spring 
and early summer as marketings of fall 
pigs increase. After midsummer prices may 
advance somewhat with the seasonal reduc- 
tion in market supplies. This rise in prices, 
however, may be limited by the continued 
weak consumer demand for meats. 


DAIRY—There has been a decrease in 
the amount consumers spend for dairy 
products and prices have declined. Even 
with the decline, however, prices continue 
somewhat’ above average compared with 
prices for feeds. 

POULTRY—Lower consumer incomes, 
large stocks of frozen eggs, high rate of 
egg production, have offset the effects of 
small flock size and thereby caused a sharp 
decline in egg prices. However, it is be- 
lieved that egg prices the last half of 1938 
will be above those of 1937. Chicken prices 
the last half of 1938 are likely to be under 
those of a year earlier because of the large 
hatch expected this year. 


@ Amendments to Farm Act 


Amendments to the 1938 Farm 
Act signed by the President in early 
April add 4 per cent to the cotton 
acreage allotment of each state and 
2 per cent to the flue-cured tobacco 
marketing quota of each state. Fur- 
ther provisions in the amendments, 


‘however, regarding minimum cotton 


allotments have led to estimates that 
acreage may be increased as much as 
2,000,000 acres over the original allot- 
ment of 26,300,000 acres. The in- 
creased cotton acreage is being used 
(1) to assure minimum allotments 
to small farms, (2) to provide farms 
accustomed to large acreages in cot- 
ton an allotment in 1938 of at least 
50 per cent of the planted and di- 
verted acreage in 1937, provided the 
increase does not bring the allotment 
up to more than 40 per cent of the 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 
SAVES FARMERS MONEY 


ance protection on their property. 
Mr. Valgren says that such figures as 
are available indicate that in many 
states less than half the white owner- 
farmers carry insurance either on 
their buildings or personal property. 

The need for cooperative insur- 
ance associations in the South, there- 
fore, is greater from certain stand- 
points than in the North. Commer- 
cial rates in the South are two, three, 
and even four times as high as in 
some of the Northern states, in some 
cases reaching $2, or even more, per 
$100 of insurance per year. 

Since the first farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance company was organized 
more than 100 years ago, this type of 
cooperative enterprise has been an 
outstanding success in the United 


States, particularly in the Middle At- 
lantic and North Central States. To- 
day some 3,260,000 members of the 
1,941 companies active in the United 
States have in force more than 11 
billion dollars’ worth of protection. 
About half the companies now oper- 
ating have been doing business for 
50 years or more. 


These companies have been able 
consistently to provide their mem- 
bers with lower-cost insurance. Av- 
erage cost for losses and expense of 
operation for the entire group during 
1935, the latest year for which com- 
plete figures are available, was only 
23.2 cents per $100 of insurance. 
This was the lowest average cost for 
any year summarized. Costs from 
1914 to 1929 ranged from 24 to 28 


tilled land on the farm, and (3) to 
give added acres where needed to 
counties and farms that otherwise 
might have received allotments deem- 
ed low and unfair. 

The increase for flue-cured tobacco 
is being used to increase the allot- 
ments of individual farms found in- 
adequate in view of past production. 

The* provision that rates may not 
be lowered more than 10 per cent 
from those originally announced 
will give early potato producers 5.4 
cents a bushel instead of a flat 3 cents. 

Another amendment provides for 
using tobacco base acreages establish- 
ed under the 1937 conservation pro- 
gram as a basis of county tobacco 
acreage allotments this year instead 
of the previous basis for allotments 
based on county plantings from 1933 
to 1937 plus diverted acreage and for 
assigning peanut acreage goals to 
farms on which peanuts. have not 
been grown for market during the 
past three years. 


@ Peanut Program 


Eighty-nine leading peanut-pro- 
ducing counties in seven Southern 
States have been designated “com- 
mercial peanut producing areas,” 
for the purpose of the 1938 Agricul- 
tural Conservation Program, and to 
which a national peanut acreage 
goal of from 1,500,000 to 1,600,000 
acres will be apportioned. Follow- 
ing are Georgia-Alabama-Florida 
counties included in which acreage 
allotments must be observed if grow- 
ers are to qualify for payments under 
the 1938 program: 

Alabama: Barbour, Coffee, Covington, 
alates Dale, Geneva, Henry, Houston, 
Pike. 

Florida: Holmes, Jackson. 

Georgia: Baker, Ben Hill, Brooks, Cal- 
houn, Clay, Colquitt, Crisp, Decatur, Dooly, 
Dougherty, Early, Grady, Houston, Irwin, 
Lee, Macon, Miller, Mitchell, Pulaski, Quit- 
man, Randolph, Schley, Seminole, Stewart, 
Sumter, Terrell, Thomas, Tift, Turner, 
Webster, Wilcox, Worth. 


cents per $100 of insurance protec- 
tion. 

Cost of insurance in existing farm 
mutuals in the South is generally 
substantially higher. than in the 
North. The difference in commer- 
cial rates for farm insurance between 
Northern and Southern states, how- 
ever, is so pronounced that Southern 
farm mutuals generally save their 
members more money than_ the 
Northern mutuals save for their 
members. 

There is plenty of opportunity for 
farmers of the Southern states to 
expand their interest in mutual insur- 
ance companies. They can draw upon 
the experience of companies which 
have operated successfully in ‘a num- 
ber of Southern states for nearly 50 
years and of Northern companies ac- 
tive for as long as 100 years. They can 
expect to build successful cooperatives 
after the pattern which experience 
has definitely shown can provide 
farmers with cheaper insurance. 
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pperrars it doesn’t seem like 

much to you when this woman 
drops in at her grocer’s and says: 
“Til have a peck of potatoes— 
5 pounds of apples—25 pounds 
of flour—a pound of butter — 
a dozen eggs — and how’s your 
lettuce today?” 


But stop and consider how all these things 
find their way to the corner grocer. 


Instead of one woman, think of twenty-five 
million women who do the buying for their 


families — your customers. 


Instead of a peck of potatoes—think of 
3,500,000 tons. | 


Think of 1,080,000 tons of apples—8,600,000 
tons of wheat flour—440,000 tons of butter 


— 330,000 tons of eggs—and you begin to see 
the amount of food moved by the railroads 


every year. 


The crops you raise are worth real money 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Meet Customer 


only when they can be delivered to the ulti- 


mate customers — wherever those customers 


happen to live in the United States. 


And if it were not for the railroads stretch- 
ing from your farm or shipping point to every 
corner of the land—and their ability to carry 
tremendous amounts of farm products—you 
could raise only crops that nearby commu- 


nities could use. 


So the American railroads and the American 
farmer depend on each other. The railroads 
need the tonnage which the shipment of crops 
represents — and the farmer needs the rail- 
roads to give him a national market. 
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FOR BREAKFAST, 
POST TOASTIES 
ARE “TOPS” 
WITH ME / 


THEIR FLAVOR 
1S WONDERFUL, 


AND THEIR PRICE 
IS THE LOWEST 


IN HISTORY / 


NO WONDER WE SAY — 
POST TOASTIES — HOORAY / 


NEW LOW PRICE 


Just another good reason for asking for 
these better corn flakes today! Made of ten- 
der hearts of corn... toasted double-crisp! 
A Post Cereal—made by General Foods. 


TUNE IN BOAKE CARTER—Hear 
America’s ace News-Reporter on the 
Columbia Network, Monday through 
Friday. See your local newspaper for 
station and time. 


E ARE always glad to get sug- 
gestions for improving our 
magazine. Here’s one from Mrs. E. 
F. Steadmon, Martin County, Tex., 
about which we should like to have 
other readers express themselves:— 
I wish you would give a little more room 
to radio and “Movies Worth Seeing.” Of 
course you know more about what to pub- 
lish than I do but, in my humble opinion, 
there are many people who would enjoy, 
say, a full page of each. We on the farm 
do not attend the theater very often, and 
we would like to be sure that we are going 
to see something worth while when we do 
go. The reviews you have are nice but you 
don’t discuss enough of the movies. 

Of course if we print more mate- 
rial about radio.and the movies, some 
other department would have to be 
curtailed. And there’s the rub! 


Letters about crop control continue 
to come in. Writes Mrs. J. W. Allums 
of Elmore County, Ala.: 

Now that the cotton election is over and 
our program went over by such a large 
majority, I want to suggest that every 
farmer who voted “yes” send a letter to 
his agricultural commissioner, or county 
agent, or John H. Bankhead, or President 
Roosevelt, that we are boycotting jute bag- 
ging and burlap bags. Demand your ferti- 
lizer in cotton bags, and at the same time 
demand cotton bagging next fall. 

And from W. L. Middlebrooks, 
Pike County, Ga., comes this: 

Your April “Friendly Talks From Long- 
view Farm” are just to my way of think- 
ing. There is just one more thing that I 
think should be done. Since control and 
quotas went over about 90 per cent, place 
some kind of a tag on a noncooperating 
producer's cotton at the gin and bar that 
cotton from American cotton markets. In 
that way there would be no big producers. 


@ Mark Dirt Roads 


J. CHILES, McCormick 

County, S. C., suggests that our 
readers start a movement to mark 
the dirt roads that traverse all rural 
sections. She quotes James C. De- 
rieux’s story about asking an old Ne- 
gro man how to reach a certain road. 
He was not able to understand the 
old man’s directions, and finally in 
desperation the old Negro said, 
“Cap’n, you jest don’t know enough 
for me to tell you how to get where 
you aim to go!” Miss Chiles con- 
tinues: 

And that’s the trouble with most of us 
when in a strange territory. What sounds 
like explicit directions to the person who is 
doing the directing may be very confusing 
to the stranger. We don’t know enough 
about local names to. keep directions in 
mind, Why not have all roads marked at 
intersections? Signs marking all leading 
roads would not only help the stranger 
find his way about easily but would lend 
prestige to a community. ... . Some coun- 
ties in the Middle West have not only 
marked their roads but have numbered 
their farm homes. Why can’t we? 


@ Opinions on Master Farming 


OR the past two years I’ve been 
reading articles about Master 
Farmers in The Progressive Farmer, 
and I have yet to see my first Master 
Farmer. You have been writing 
about big mergers or 300- to 500-acre 
farmers. 
I want to see articles on the 40- to 
100-acre farm. Then I can believe 
some of the greatness of the man 
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and the ways he manages, etc. Why, 

you give me a farm of 100 to 500 

acres and it would naturally run it- 

self after the first year, with no 
manager at all. ; 

E. F. Brandon, 

Gadsden County, Fla. 


Editor's Note-——We're not quite sure 
whether Mr. Brandon is serious or kidding 
us or himself about Master Farming. Master 
Farmers are not selected on the basis of 
acres but on their achievements. In the 
group today are men operating less than a 
hundred up to thousands of acres. Further- 
more, any farmer knows that no farm, re- 
gardless of how small or how large, will 
manage itself. 


@ Tax Revision 


Bova a few years ago nearly all 
the wealth of the nation was 
tangible and taxation was somewhat 
uniform, but today the burden of the 
cost of government falls heaviest 
upon those who are least able to pay. 
The farmer, the small home-owner, 
and the business man who has visible 
property pay the bill, but men of 
large income pay little in proportion 
to ability to pay. 

It has been suggested that the state, 
counties, and cities abandon the ad 
valorem tax, substituting in its place 
an income tax with a basis low 
enough to make taxpayers of nearly 
every citizen of earning capacity. 
Corporation taxes and inheritance 
and gift taxes should certainly be re- 
tained. An income tax that would 
not be burdensome to any citizen and 
which would be evenly distributed 
among all is what the nation is in 
dire need of—tax revision that is fair 
and just for all. Elsie L. Woods, 

Cass County, Tex. 


® Get All You Can Per Acre 


Your article on fertilizer place- 
ment in April Progressive Farm- 
er was most interesting. I thorough- 
ly agree with you about the old dis- 
tributors being obsolete; I have sev- 
eral of them. Our cotton acreage 
will be less this year than last year 
and [ think all cotton farmers should 
try to increase their acre yield. On 
my farm last year I planted cotton 
seed treated with 2 per cent Ceresan. 
This treatment increased the yield of 
seed cotton by 9 per cent according 
to a test I conducted very carefully. 
Charlie B. Johnston, 
Troup County, 


@ Goats the Answer, He Says 


‘ROM time to time you advocate 


more milk cows on Southern 
farms. Dr. Tait Butler’s article in 
the March issue was very interesting. 
The figures he gave showed that 
certain Southern states were much 
below par in milk cows per farm 
family. 

It would appear that the number 
of milk cows per farm family in any 
state is in direct proportion to the 
feed produced. How many have 
ever given thought to. the milk goat 
as a possible solution to the milk 
problem in sections where the pro- 
duction of feedstuffs is low? I am 


milking two goats at the present 
time that during the past month 
gave a total of 270 quarts of milk at, 
a feed cost of $4. E.E. Williams, 

Mecklenburg County, N.C. 


@ Stories and Covers 


Last month’s Audubon cover was 
received with unusual applause—so 
much that we are planning to use a 
cover showing three or 
four more Southern birds as painted 
by the great naturalist. Incidentally, 
many readers will be interested to 
know that the mother and child 
shown on our March cover, “In a 
Southern Home,” still live in Freder- 
icksburg, Va., near which city the ar- 
tist, Gari Melchers, lived. Chester B. 
Goolrick, Commissioner of Revenue, 
Fredericksburg, wrote us: “I am in- 
terested in the picture because my 
wife posed for it. The baby in the pic- 
ture, now nearly sixteen, has framed 
one of the covers for her room.” 

Meanwhile, John B. Lewis, former 
county agent, now field naturalist 
with V.P.I.’s Wildlife Research De- 
partment, Amelia County, Va, 
writes: “I congratulate you on hav- 
ing published a tribute to Audubon 
by such a famous writer as Peattie. 
It is fine for a magazine like yours 
to do so much to popularize the love 
and appreciation of nature and at 
the same time call attention to this 
great ornithologist.” 

Writes Mrs. Pauline Stephens, 
Dougherty County, Ga.: “You made 
a grand slam when you published 
that grand story ‘Liza, de Lawd and 
Jeffeyhoney.’ I hope you have more 
by the same authors.” In similar vein 
is this final letter, from another 
Georgian: 


@ Recollections and Memories 


I THINK your March number was 

one of the best you have ever 
gotten out. “Liza, de Lawd and 
Jeffeyhoney” was indeed interesting. 
Liza was a type of the old Black 
Mammy, the greatest human insti- 
tution a boy ever had, aside from 
his own mother. Mine was a real 
African. She could not speak Eng- 


lish any too well, and was as ugly | 
as a mud fence, but she had a heart] 
of gold, and I loved her just as much 
as if she had been as pretty as a pie 


ture and white as snow. 
I also like your suggested Bibleg 
readings. Very early in life my Irishg 
grandmother impressed upon my 
mind and heart that I must emulateg 
the wonderful example of the Christ 
Her timely talks “stuck” with meq 
then, and are still “sticking.” May 
suggest some favorite Bible readings® 
for your hosts of readers: Psalms 
and 37; Isaiah 6; Isaiah 35. 
W. H. Astity 
Fulton County, 
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Fast, thorough work is to be expected when a McCormick-Deering Farmall outfit like this does the cultivating, 


Make McCormick-Deering Tractors and 
Machines Your Partners in Cost-Cutting 


@ WHEN International Harvester engineers 
perfected the original Farmall Tractor fifteen 
years ago, Southern planters and farmers were 
first to adopt and praise this new all-purpose 
tractor. Wherever the Farmall went, costs were 
cut and work went ahead at a quicker pace. 
Cotton and other crops became profitable again 
on many farms where excessive costs had pre- 
viously eaten up all profit. The original 
Farmall grew into three Farmalls and started 
a vogue for tractors of this type. 

Each year has seen the development of ad- 
ditional machines for use with McCormick- 
Deering Farmalls. At present, the line includes 


highly specialized tools for every farming 
operation in the South .. . for even the very 
special operations required in sugar growing. 

Whether your acres front on a hard pike in 
Virginia, a bayou in Louisiana, or the Mexican 
border in Texas, your farming tasks can be 
made pleasanter and more profitable through 
the choice of modern McCormick-Deering 
Tractors and Farm Machines. 

Call on the McCormick-Deering dealer in 
your community for advice and recommenda- 
tions. Or write to us for full details concern- 
ing any tractor or machine in the McCormick- 
Deering line. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


| Crooked rows or straight, it’s 
_ all the same to the operator 
of Farmall Tractor and 
Quick-Attachable Cultivator. 


Chicago, Illinois 


CHATTANOOGA WORKS=— 


The Only Implement Plant in the South 
Operated by a Leading Full-Line Farm 
Implement Manufacturer 


International Harvester’s plant at Chat- 
© tanooga, Tennessee, makes a specialized 
line of chilled plows and chilled points and 
shares to meet the needs of the South. In ad- 
dition, it builds chilled plows for shipment 
. to all parts of the world, in this way contrib-. 
uting importantly to employment and com- 
merce in the South, just as Harvester’s Twine 
Mill at New Orleans has done for many years. 
Wherever chilled plows are used, McCor- 
mick-Deering dealers stock and sell these 
products of Chattanooga Works. The dealer 
in your town has your favorite size and style. 
Next time, ask for a McCormick-Deering 
Chilled Plow—made at Chattanooga. 


International Harvester Branch Houses 
in 21 Principal Southern Cities 


@ This organization’s close association 
with Southern agriculture is shown by 
our well-established Company-owned branch 
houses at 21 points in the South. Each branch 
represents a substantial investment in build- 
ing, equipment, furniture, and stocks of 
machines and Genuine IHC Repairs. Also, 
each branch is a regular beehive of activ- 
ity in the interests of better, more profitable 
agriculture. 

As Southern farming methods change, 
these branches are among the first to sense 
it, to pass along to engineering department 
and factory the demand for new machines to 
meet the new need. Thus, International Har- 
vester has always kept pace with the South, 
building a most complete line of small tools 
for those who need them and an equally 
complete line of tractor and horse-drawn 
tools in the larger sizes. 


Nearly 3,000 
McCormick - Deering 
Dealers Are at Your 


Service in the South /ae™ 

Practically every trading center has 

a well-established McCormick-Deering 
dealer who is fitted by long experience and 
training to serve the farmers in his commu- 
nity. An essential part of his stock in trade 
is a liberal supply of Genuine IHC Repairs, 
maintained for the convenience and protec- 
tion of his customers. Make it a point to 
visit the McCormick-Deering dealer in your 
community. See what he has to offer you in 
power, equipment, parts, and service. 
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Henry Grady—Prophet of the New South 


ft WAS the night of December 21, 

1886, and the scene was the an- 
nual meeting in New York of the 
then famous and influential New 
England Club. Everyone was eager 
to hear the guest of honor and 
speaker for the evening—Henry W. 
Grady, the eloquent young journalist 
from Georgia, who had come North 
to tell the assembled leaders of that 
section that the South was carving out 
a new destiny for itself. The subject 
of his speech was “The New South.” 
Today we know that few persons 


did more than Henry Grady to | 


make “the New South” a reality. 


@ New Game: Who’s Who 
¢ pre of the games I thought up 


for the use of our 4-H club is 
called Who’s Who. It is instructive 
and eye-sharpening, I think, and is 
good for the quiet time you may 
want because of nearness to a school 
class which noisy games might dis- 
turb, or for the lull after a very active 
game. 

Pictures of famous people, persons 
in the news, men and women con- 
nected with important movements 
and institutions are clipped, pasted 
on cards, and the names written on 
the back. Each picture is given a 
number or letter. The pictures are 
arranged so as to be seen easily and 
the players are allowed a reasonable 
time to list the ones they recognize. 


Included in the list I prepared 
were pictures of President Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Roosevelt and a number of the 
wives of former Presidents, Major 
Bowes and a few others connected 
with radio, the Governor of our 
state, the president of our state uni- 
versity, the dean of our college of 
agriculture, two or three outstanding 
club members we all know, the 
Dionne quintuplets, the Duke of 
Windsor, some of the rulers of for- 
eign nations, Shirley Temple and a 
few other movie celebrities, and some 
of our local men and women. 


If the club or group is divided into 
teams, points or a group prize to be 
shared may be given. If the contest 
is individual, let the winner select 
the picture he wants. 

Mrs. John Land. 


@ Observe These Safety Rules 


AS A part of May Day-Child 

Health Day exercises in your 
school or community here are six 
rules of safety prepared by a county 
sheriff which all boys and girls 
should practice:— 


1. Don’t ever ride with strangers. 

2. Always walk on the left-hand side 
of the road, and get clear off the road when 
you meet an automobile. Give them plenty 
of room. 

3. Don’t ever cross a road or highway 
until you are sure there are no cars coming 
from either direction. 

4. Don’t attempt to cross an intersection 


With eloquence that made the 
words flow from his lips with all the 
brilliant smoothness and power of a 
great symphony, he presented the 
creed of the New South. He remind- 
ed his listeners that America had 
been populated by two peoples, the 
Puritan and the Cavalier, and that 
the ideal American, Abraham Lin- 
coln, had been a son of the fusion 
of the two. Then he gave the im- 
mortal picture of the return of the 
Southern soldier from the war, with 
nothing to retract but ready to forget 
the hates of yesterday. Would his 
brother of the North join him in 


- Spring Flowers of Woods and Swamps 


making a new nation? If the North 
did not join, the South was going 
ahead regardless. But if it did join, 
differences would be ended and a 
new and exalted America would be 
the result. 

Grady’s was the voice not of a 
defeated people begging for mercy, 
but of a proud people ready and 
eager to make the best of things, and 
realizing that the only solution to 
their problems lay in an end to all 
the bitterness of the Civil War and 
Reconstruction days. And those few 
sentences give but a bare glimpse of 
but one of the stirring speeches that 


@ Of course everybody ought to recognize Jack (left) in his shaded green pulpit and 
little brown jug, wild ginger, or heart leaf (center) with its fragrant, pungent odor. But 
how many know the members of the trillium family (yellow trillium, upper right; painted 
trillium, lower right)? The species near you may be different from these but you can 
always recognize a trillium by the way the leaves and the parts of the flowers come in 
threes, just as you can recognize any member of the mint family by the square stems. 


until you are certain that there is plenty of 
time. 

5. If you see an accident go for help 
quickly, 

6. Keep clear of the wreck. Let grown 
people give aid to the injured. 


@ A Worthy Ambition 


AST night when I came in from 
feeding my calves down at the® 
“Old House” I asked, “Dad, how old 
is my calves’ house?” 

He said: “Son, your great-great- 
great-grandfather bought this land 
from the Tuscarora Indians before 
they left their last camp ground on 
that hill over there where you found 
those arrowheads. He built that. 
house at once. There was not a nail 
used in the building. The logs, 
windowframes, and _ doorframes 
were mortised or held together by 
wooden pins. That large stick you 
pulled from over the door was one 
that held that old carbine that is 
out in the engine room. I pulled the 
other one out years ago and asked 
my grandfather the same question 
you are asking me.” 

He told me that the 'ndians never 
bothered the family in any way, 


were satisfied with the price for the 
land, and were neighborly. He 


also said that his father had a little 
dam and gristmill on Tuscarora 
Creek right where our larger one 
is now. 

“Each generation has made im- 
provements,” he said, “so the old 


brought him nation-wide acclaim. 
Any F.F.A. or high school orator 
today would do well to read and to 
study his best known addresses. 
The quotation that you have seen 
in The Progressive Farmer so many 
times on living at home and making 
cotton our clean surplus was a part 
of Henry Grady’s address at Dallas, 
Texas, in the autumn of 1887. 


No one knows to what heights 
Grady might have climbed had not 
death, the direct result of tireless 
work, struck him down suddenly 
in his 39th year in December, 1889. 
His last words could well have served 
as his epitaph: “Tell Mother that 
Father died fighting for the South 
and that I died talking for it!” 

His words, however, had not been 
mere talk. The progress that the 
South has since achieved and the 
progress that it will continue to 
achieve will serve as a lasting monu- 
ment to Henry Woodfin Grady. 

Frank Smith. 


house is left for your calves. I’m 
leaving all this richer and_ better 
equipped for you to make still better. 
You are living within ten miles of 
the old homes of eight of your fore- 
fathers, and I want you to be a credit 
to even those great men by being 
honest with yourself, your neigh- 
bors, and your land.” 

I told him I was going to pick up 
rock from the field that I’m going to 
use for my 4-H corn and that I was 
going to feed my calves better than 
ever. I can’t fix them a more inter- 
esting house but I can make this one 
prettier, and can leave my little boy 
this place better and finer even than 
itis now. Isaac H. Terry, Jr. (age 12), 

Durham County, N.C. 


@ A Postscript to Future Farmers 


M4” each succeeding year of your 

life from young man to farmer 
make you conscious of the privileges 
and opportunities that are yours in 
the South! If you, as Future Farmers 
of America, believe in the future of 
farming in the South as much as the 
South believes in you the time has 


come when real reconstruction is. 


under way and Southern agriculture 
has come into its own. 


D. M. Clements. 


Editor’s Note—We hope none of the 
boys missed Mr. Clements’ message in our 
March issue. 


@ Make Your Own 
Chevron 


F YOU'D like to make 

your own official 4-H 
chevron, here is an exact 
pattern, The shaded parts 
are made of green felt, 
the unshaded parts of 
white felt. This is the 
same insignia that is worn 
by the boys and girls who 
represent your state at the 
National 4-H Club Camp 
in Washington, D.C. Boys 
wear the chevron securely 
sewed on the left side of 
their shirt; girls weat 
‘theirs on the left sleeve 
just above the elbow. 
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Club Program for May 


By H. S. JOHNSON 
Rural Organization Spectalist, 
Mississippi Extension Service 


ue center of the farm is the farm 
home. The central figure in the 
farm home is the mother. 


Mothers of today may use im- 
roved methods in caring for their 
young and advanced ideas in train- 
ing them, but no substitute has been 
found for the personal affiliation 
which mothers of all times, lands, 
and climes have indulged in. Mother, 
today as always, remains the stand- 
ard by which man measures _ all 
women, their loyalty and devotion. 


Through an act of Congress the 
second Sunday of May has been set 
apart as Mothers’ Day. Perhaps no 
finer theme could be found around 
which to build a program for meet- 
ings this month than that of 


OUR FARM MOTHERS 


1. MUSIC.—Have you made a check 
upon the musical talent in the community? 
There may be enough violins, guitars, 
mandolins, and wind instruments to form 
an orchestra. Several songs on ‘‘Mother,” 
arranged to familiar tunes, are available 
along with other material suggested in this 
program. “Mother Machree”’ should not 
be overlooked as a solo during the program. 


2. DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES.—Prov- 
erbs 31:10-31. 

3. DEBATE.—Have you one or two men 
who are game sports enough to oppose two 
women on the question: ‘Resolved: That 
Farm Wives Should Be Paid a Salary”? 
Some material can be furnished the de- 
baters on request. 

4. A SHORT SKIT.—‘Why Mothers 
Get Gray” can be put on to add both 
humor and valuable suggestions on farm 
home conveniences and improvements. It 
will require a group of selected people rep- 
resenting the average-size family and can 
be put on in ten minutes. 

5. A brief discussion on the practices for 
which conservation payments, will be made 
in the 1938 farm program is important. 

6. RECREATION.—A few games our 
mothers used to play, such as “Virginia 
Reel,” “Good Night, Ladies,” and others 
of your choice will be good. Some sug- 
gestions are offered with the program helps 
available from the Mississippi Extension 
Service at State College, the Mississippi-Ag- 
ricultural Association at Jackson, or The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Coming Events 


Eighteenth annual “Little International,” 
University of Georgia, Athens, May 5. 

Fifth Annual National Folk Festival, 
Washington, D. C., May 6-8. 

Mother’s Day, May 8. 

National Parent-Teacher Association Con- 
vention, Salt Lake City, Utah, May 15-20. 

Rural Life Sunday, May 22 (to be ob- 
served in churches all over America). 

National Memorial Day, May 30. 

National Cotton Week, May 30-June 4. 

Jefferson Davis’ Birthday, June 3. 

Twelfth National 4-H Club Camp, 
Washington, D. C., June 16-22. 

American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
Neers, Asilomar, Calif., June 27-30. 
American Home Economics Association, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., June 28-July 1. 

National Percheron Show, Pomona, Calif., 
Sept. 16-Oct. 2. 

Triennial Meeting, Association of Coun- 
tty Women of the World, London, Eng- 
land, June 1939, 

New moon, April 29, May 29; full, May 
Evening stars, Mars, Venas. 


SIDE-DRESSING 
COTTON ana CORN 


By J. E. STANFORD 
Editor, the Southern Agriculturist 


experiment stations have conducted 

thousands of tests in an effort to deter- 
mine the proper mixtures, rates of applica- 
tion and methods of applying fertilizers to 
field crops, especially cotton and corn. These 
tests were made at the main stations, sub- 
stations located in principal soil regions, ex- 
perimental fields on important soil series and 
in cooperation with individual farmers. 

In studying the results from the numerous 
tests in the several states it is interesting 
to note the general agreement on the amount 
of plant food recommended for these crops. 
For cotton on upland soils mixtures carrying 
approximately 36 pounds of nitrogen, 48 to 
60 pounds of phosphoric acid (P205) and 24 
to 48 pounds of potash (K20) are generally 
recommended. The phospate and potash re- 
quirements may vary depending on whether 
soil is of clay or sandy texture. The need 
for a liberal application of nitrogen so essen- 
tial for high yields and economic production 
is evident. 

The efficient use by the cotton crop of 
any fertilizer mixture or material depends 
largely on the time and method of applica- 
tion. This is particularly true of readily 
available nitrogen sources used for side- 
dressing. Throughout the cotton belt it has 
been the long-time experience of thousands 
of practical farmers that it is much safer 
year in and year out to apply only 4 to 4% 
of total nitrogen to cotton before planting, 
withholding the remainder for a side-dress- 
ing to be applied after the cotton is chopped 
and just ahead of squaring. These farmers 
have learned that it is better to wait until the 


Fe: the past 25 years or more Southern 


.cotton is up to a good stand, chopped out and 


cultivated once before applying the major 
portion of the nitrogen. At this stage of 
growth the cotton plant has developed a good 
root system and can take up the readily avail- 
able nitrogen quickly, when if all the nitro- 
gen is applied before planting weather condi- 
tions may be such as to promote the growth 
of weeds and grass at the expense of the 
young cotton. Plants foul with weeds and 
grass increase chopping costs and destroy 
the stand. 

Throughout the old cotton belt where cot- 
ton has been fertilized before planting with 
low-nitrogen mixtures such as 3-8-5, 3-8-3, 
4-8-4, 4-10-7, 3-9-5, 4-8-6 and 3-9-3 it is ad- 
visable to side-dress with sufficient nitrate 
of soda to bring the total nitrogen applica- 
tion up to 86 pounds per acre. At this time 
more potash can be added along with the 
nitrogen side-dressing, if need for additional 
potash is indicated. 


Several experiment stations have pub- 
lished results of tests which support the 
farmers’ practical experience and observa- 
tion. The Alabama Station reports results 
from a Chilean Nitrate Research Fellowship 
conducted in 1924 to study rate of absorption 
of nitrate of soda by cotton and oats when 
applied at different stages of plant growth. 
The results show that when nitrate of soda 
was applied to cotton 14, 40 and 61 days after 
planting absorption was complete in 36, 14 
and 11 days, respectively. When the applica- 
tion of nitrate of soda is delayed until a root 
system is developed the crop will absorb the 
nitrate rapidly. The later the application and 
the larger the root system the more rapid the 
absorption. Other Alabama tests show, how- 
ever, that the greatest increase in yield from 


a nitrate of soda side-dressing comes from: 


the application when the plants are about 40 
days old, that is after chopping and just 
ahead of squaring. 

In 1928 the South Carolina Experiment 
Station also conducted tests on a Chilean 
Nitrate Research Fellowship to study time 
and rate of application of nitrate of soda to 
cotton, corn and oats. The results with cotton 
are in agreement with the Alabama data. The 
South Carolina Station concludes that 
“where an application of 200 pounds of ni- 
trate of soda was made to cotton at different 
stages of growth, the highest yield was ob- 
tained from the application of one-fourth 
at planting time and three-fourths at chop- 
ping.” 

Results from the Tifton Station in 
Georgia point out that it seems better to 
apply most of the nitrogen to cotton as a 
side-dressing about squaring time. 

It is highly important in cotton production 
to follow such practices as will give large 
yields—a bale per acre if possible. It is essen- 
tial that a large number of squares be set 
early. To this end and to beat the boll weevil 
cotton must be spaced thicker than formerly. 
Good stands of thickly spaced cotton stalks 
require a liberal application of quickly avail- 
able nitrogen. 

Experiments to study fertilizer for corn 
in the lower South show that - here corn 
follows cotton or other well fertilized crops 
it is not economical to use much, if any, fer- 
tilizer before planting. Unde such condi- 
tions it is recommended that corn be side- 
dressed with 36 pounds of nitrogen, the 
amount contained in 225 pounds nitrate of 
soda. The application should be made about 
40 to 50 days after planting. Applying quick 
acting nitrogen earlier or later than this pro- 
duces less corn. 


(Reprinted from the Southern Agriculturist, April, 1938) 
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ROLET 


COSTS LITTLE TO BUY—COSTS LITTLE TO 
OPERATE—COSTS LITTLE TO MAINTAIN 


--.and, of course, it’s the only low-priced car with 
all these features—The Car That Is Complete—in 
addition to being The Symbol of Savings. 


MODERN-MODE STYLING ¢ PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES ¢ GENUINE 
KNEE-ACTION* ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL 
BODIES VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE 
¢ FISHER NO DRAFT VENTILATION 


*On Master De Luxe models only. 


““You’ll be AHEAD with a 
CHEVROLET’”’ 


Pcneveo.erf Cut your costs with a Chevrolet! Pocket the savings which 
are a natural result of Chevrolet’s extremely low prices and 
its equally low cost of operation and upkeep! 

It’s the wise thing to do, in these days when everyone is practicing 
economy, and you can do it without making any sacrifice of quality or 
comfort or pleasure in your daily motoring. 

For Chevrolet—the car that is recognized as The Symbol of Savings 

—is also “‘the car that is complete!” 
_1t’s the only low-priced car that brings you the famous Chevrolet 
combination of quality features, including such vitally important 
advancements as Perfected Hydraulic Brakes for safety, 85-Horsepower 
Valve-in-Head Engine for thrilling performance with economy, All- 
Silent, All-Steel Body, and many other modern advantages. 

“You'll be ahead with a Chevrolet”. . . because it has so many extra- 
value features . . . because it costs so little to buy, operate and maintain 
. because it’s Best Investment in Motordom.” 

See your nearest Chevrolet dealer for a thorough demonstration of 
Chevrolet’s advantages—today! 

CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation 

ae DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

General Motors Instalment Plan—Convenient, Economical Monthly Payments. A General Motors Value. 


oe 


(THE Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

—Technicolor picture of the al- 
ways exciting and beloved Mark 
Twain story of a boy who ran away 
from home to be a pirate—and got 
back in time to listen to his own 
funeral! AYC. 

Girl of the Golden West.— 
Jeanette MacDonald and Nelson 
Eddy in a romance of a frontier girl 
and a singing bandit. AY. 

Bringing Up Baby.—Delightful 
comedy about a scientist who wants 
some money for his museum, a rich 
girl with a pet leopard, and a wild 
leopard to help complicate matters. 
Cary Grant, Katharine Hepburn. 
4 OF 

The Adventures of Chico.—A little 
Mexican boy’s adventures with the 
wild animals of his country. AYC. 


Jezebel—A drama of the Old 
South with Bette Davis as a heroine 
of the Scarlett O'Hara type. AY. 

Of Human Hearts.—The relation- 
ship of a backwoods Ohio preacher 
and his soldier son. AY. 


Romance in the Dark.—Gladys 
Swarthout with John Boles and John 
Barrymore in the story of a gifted 
girl struggling to become an opera 
singer. AY. 

A Slight Case of Murder.—A re- 
formed beer baron finds some corpses 
on his doorstep, gets rid of them, 
and then needs them back. AY. 


Fun for the 


@ Favorite Riddles 


HAT word is made shorter 
when you add another syllable? 
2. What is it you must keep, 
though you give it to another? 
3. Can you add one to nine and 
make it twenty? 
4. Why does a hen know no 
night? 
5. Why had Eve no fear of the 
measles ? 
6. Can you place four nines to 


make 100? 
Pearl Wilcox, 


Talladega County, Ala. 


@ Our Own South 


WHERE is Lake Pontchartrain? 
2. What state leads in raising 
mules? 

3. What city in Mississippi is 

noted for its canning of oysters? 
4. In what state is the Shenandoah 
Valley? Victor Hamner, 
Fannin County, Tex. 


@ Find Those Steel Traps 


CATTERED here and there in 

every rural section are thousands 
of steel traps which will take an 
enormous toll of fur the next few 
months unless they are pulled up. 
True, in many instances the traps are 
worth little, not enough to justify the 
effort of finding them. However, 


MOVIES WORTH SEEING 


@® Tommy Kelly as “Tom Sawyer.” 


Also Recommended.—A YC: Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm, Kidnap- 
ped, Mad About Music, Heidi, 100 
Men and a Girl, The River. AY: The 
Goldwyn Follies, The Adventures of 
Marco Polo, Sally, Irene, and Mary, 
The Baroness and the Butler, The 
Buccaneer, The Girl Was Young, 
Gold Is Where You Find It, Happy 
Landing, The Hurricane, In Old 
Chicago, Nothing Sacred, Rosalie, 
Wells Fargo, Tonight’s Our Night 
(Tovarich), Submarine D-1, Thin 
Ice. 

Note.—‘“‘A” means recommended for 


adults, “Y” for young people over sixteen, 
“C” for children, “AYC”’ for all three. 


Young Folks 


during the summer females with 
helpless litters are often caught, and 
in each case’ (with mink, for in- 
stance) the loss in fur runs around 
$20 or more. Multiply this by thou- 
sands and the total is staggering. 
George ]. Thiessen. 


@ Program and Party Helps 
HERE are a few of the good sug- 


gestions that your Community 
Handbook offers for May. Make 
your parties and programs as full of 
life and virility as is old Mother Na- 
ture herself at this season. 


PROGRAM—MAY FESTIVAL 


Well-Known Folk Dances (138-141): 
“Green Sleeves,” “Jump Jim Crow,” “John 
Brown,” and Virginia reel. folk dances 
given before the Queen of May. 


State song (42-50). 


PARTY 

Get-acquainted game—Stunts (113). 

Game—‘‘Drop the Flower” (122). 

“Barnyard Frolic” (121). 

“This Is a Very Solemn Occasion” (125). 

“Back Yard Treasure Hunt” (126). 

Contest—Flower show (142). 

Favors—Tiny colonial bouquets (167). 

Refreshments —- “Old Oaken Bucket” 
(167). 


@ Here Are the Answers 


Favorite Riddles: 1. Short. 2. Your word. 
3. Cross the I in IX and make it XX. 4. Her 
son never sets. 5. Because she'd ‘ad ‘em 
(Adam). 6. 99-9/9. 

Our Own South: 1. Louisiana. 2. Texas.’ 
3. Biloxi. 4. Virginia. 


“The Community Handbook,” 240 pages of parties, programs, good manners, plays 
camping, handicraft, songs, games, stunts, news writing, and other features, sells for 
25 cents postpaid; in quantities of 10 or more, 21 cents each postpaid. Send all orders © 
The Community Handbook, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
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HOW MY GARDEN GROWS 


Try New Vegetables; Don’t Forget Stand-Bys 
By L. A. NIVEN 


May I plan to make the 
following plantings: 


1. At least two and probably three plant- 
ings of bush snapbeans. 

2. One planting of pole snapbeans, if not 
made late in April. 

3. First planting of bush lima beans, 
Henderson’s Bush variety, if not made late 
in April. 

4. First planting of pole lima beans, 
Carolina or Sieva variety. 

5. Second planting of beets. 

6. Set a few cabbage plants for mid- 
summer use or to follow immediately after 
the crop set in 
winter. 

7. Second plant- 
ing of carrots. 

8. First or early 
planting of col- 
lards. For my 
main crop I de- 
pend on a July 
planting. 

9. Two plant- 
ings of roasting 
ear corn, as 
want at least one 


every two or three 
weeks order 
to have a succes- 
sion of them. 

10. A_ planting 
of cucumbers, if 
not made latter 
part of April. 

‘11. Set one doz- 
en eggplant 
plants. 

12. A planting 
of table peas, such 
as Crowder or 
Blackeye. 

13. Set half a dozen hot and a dozen 
sweet peppers. 5 

14. A planting of New Zealand spinach 
for summer greens. 

15. First planting of squash, if not put in 
late last month. 

16. Set some tomatoes if weather pre- 
vented making the first setting earlier. 


To provide a supply throughout 
the season, I find it advisable to make 
two plantings of pole butterbeans, 
the first in late April or early May 
and the second late in June. I want 
three plantings of pole snapbeans, 
first in late April or early May, second 
in June, and third in late July or early 
August. This last planting usually 
will give beans at the time they are 
most appreciated, just before frost. 

I like beets, but not stringy, tough 
ones. For this reason I make at least 
two and usually three plantings. A 
second planting put in now will give 
tenderer and far better beets for mid- 
summer use than those planted early 
in the season. 

When I grow my own plants for 


@ To have beans all summer make a 
planting every two weeks till late summer. 


the second crop of tomatoes I plant 
the seed during May for setting in 
early June. 

A few radishes sowed along with 
such slow-germinating seed as pars- 
nips, carrots, etc., will help them 
come through a little more promptly. 

The proper time to harvest onions 
is when the tops begin to fall over. 
Pull up, throw in the middle of the 
row, and let them dry for a few 
hours. Then cut off the tops and store 
in thin layers in a cool, dry, well- 
ventilated place. 

A level table- 
spoon of nitrate 
of soda or other 
quickly avail- 
able nitrogen 
fertilizer to 
each cabbage 
plant just as 
they begin to 
bunch to head 
will surely 
make them 
jump. Try it. 


If you plan 
to keep a part 
of the spring 
crop of Irish po- 
tatoes through 
summer and 
into fall do not 
dig them until 
they are fully 
mature, or after 
the stalks have 
almost completely died down. 

Do not walk between bean bushes 
or cultivate them when they are: wet 
with dew or rain; this helps spread 
disease. 


As soon as I quit cutting aspara- 
gus I give a heavy application of 
stable manure or commercial ferti- 
lizer, usually both. It is during the 
next few months that the roots are 
storing up food to produce next 
year’s asparagus, hence the desira- 
bility of fertilizing right after the 
cutting season. 


Blossom end rot of tomatoes is 
caused by too little moisture. Mulch- 
ing heavily with hay, straw, or other 
material after the plants begin to 
bear will help control this trouble. 
I like this method not only because 
it will reduce blossom end rot but be- 
cause it conserves moisture, making 
the plants grow better and produce 
better, and reduces the amount of 
work necessary to keep down weeds 
and grass. 


hill and thin down to one plant. 


TRY THESE FOUR NEW VEGETABLES THIS YEAR 


7° THOSE who have never grown them I suggest a small planting be made 
now of parsnips, Swiss chard, salsify or oyster plant, and eggplant. 

Sow seed of both ‘parsnips and salsify in rows; after they are up and growing 
well thin to one plant to each four to six inches. Roots of both these are fine 
eating when boiled or grated, made into small flat cakes, dipped in batter, and 
fried like oysters. Salsify also makes a good soup, having an oyster flavor. 

Swiss chard stands much heat and makes excellent summer greens. Plant and 
handle in same manner as beets, which it resembles. Pinch off leaves and more 
will come out and grow throughout summer and fall. 

Thousands have never grown or eaten eggplant. Don’t pass it up any longer. 
A dozen plants will produce all an average-size family will need. Set plants two 
to three feet apart in rows about three feet wide. Or plant five or six seed to the 
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Cigarettes 
that Ring the Bell 


every 


Burl, Bruce, and Ab Talk Over This Easy- 
Rolling, Rich-Tasting “Makin’s” Tobacco 


WE’RE MIGHTY GLAD to have Burl Tatum, Bruce Galbraith, 
and Ab Hudkins (left to right) express themselves frankly on the 
subject of Prince Albert for “makin’s” cigarettes. Burl speaks for all 
the boys when he says: “You’ve got a good friend when you’ve 
got a mellow Prince Albert ‘makin’s’ smoke a-goin’. It’s got 
good, full body and taste, yet it treats your tongue right. P. A. 
is the ‘makin’s’ tobacco that rings the bell every time!” Because 
Prince Albert is “crimp cut,” it lays right in the paper. Natu- 


rally, P. A. rolls up quicker, rounder, and neater. 


BACK COMES YOUR M 


Copyright, 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


ONEY IF 


P. A. DOESN’T WIN YOU— 


READ 


Roll yourself 30 swell cigarettes from Prince Albert. If 
you don’t find them the finest, tastiest roll- your-own 
cigarettes you ever smoked, return the pocket tin with 


lel. |e An sd:(e.@ the rest of the tobacco in it to us at any time within a 


OFFER- 


fine roll-your-own cigarettes in 
every 2-oz. tin of Prince Albert 


TAMP DOWN 
RA.IN THAT PET PIPE 


month from this date, and we will refund full pur- 
chase price, plus postage. (Signed) R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


THE NATIONAL 


JOY SMOKE 
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ET U-S-S Tenneseal Roofing put 
an end to your roofing worries 

‘ at a cost less than that you 
might pay for damage done by a 
leaky roof. Tenneseal is designed to 
overcome all common causes of roof 
difficulties. It defies high winds. It 
sheds the heaviest downpours. It 
puts a stop to troublesome seepage. 
Tenneseal is not just another roof- 
ing sheet. It has all the advantages 
of metal roofing, plus several new 
leak-proof features. Here’s why it 


assures you positive roofing protec- 


tion: 


Moisture can’t get 
through the end laps. 
Tenneseal’s triple 
cross crimps keep 
water from seeping or 
being blown through 
here. 


Over-laps cling tight- 
ly together. The pres- 
sure lip at the ends 
of each sheet insures 
Pressure contact to 
keep out wind and 
rain. 


No leaks at side laps. 
Any water that may 
seep or be blown 
through the lap is 
quickly drained off by 
the V-drain. 


The entire sheet fits 
snugiy against the 
decking, held there 
by the tension curve. 


BEFORE NAILING 


AA A 
AFTER NAILING 


Ask your dealer to show you Tenneseal 
and the complete line of Tenneseal ac- 
cessories. See him also for Standard Gal- 
vanized Sheets for Roofing and Siding. 
Corrugated or Flat ... in Standard Open 
Hearth and Copper Steel quality, also Seal 
of Quality Heavy Galvanized. 


TENNESEAL 
ROOFING 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago 

American Steel & Wire Company, Cleveland, 

Chicago and New York 


Columbia 


Steel Company, San Francisco 
United States Steet Products Company, 
New York, Export Distributors 


UNTPED- STATES: STEEL 


THEY WON IN STORY CONTEST 


At LONG last we are ready to 
announce the winners in our 
short story contest. To Mrs. John F. 
Terry, Chester County, Tenn., for a 
splendid letter on the story, “Just 
Any Wednesday,” goes the honor of 


- winning first place against more than 


1,300 contestants. Congratulations, 
Mrs. Terry! You had a close call, 
however. Mrs. Watson Morris, 


Mecklenburg County, N. C., ran you 
a close race with another excellent 
letter on the same story. There was 
a tie for third place between the let- 
ter of Monta Wood, Cleveland 
County, N.C., on “Home Place” and 
that of Mrs. Othello West, Johnson 
County, Tex., on “The Tree.” 

Winners of $1 prizes include the 
following: 

Mrs. E. E. Moore, Carter County, Okla. 

Mrs. Ruth Ivy Davis, Clay County, Miss. 
“Home Place.” 

E. B. Potts, Waller County, Tex. “The 
Tree.” 

May Quillen, Lawrence County, Tenn. 
“Home Place.” 

Mrs. Sidney L. Moore, Macon County, 
Ga. “The Shot at Dusk.” 

Mrs. H. W. Peavy, Peach County, Ga. 
“Through the Mellowing Years.” 

Mrs. O. G. Waldrip, Coosa County, Ala. 
“Just Any Wednesday.” 

Miss Ethel Clarke, Colbert County, Ala. 
“When I See Sir Walter Raleigh.” 


The Last Came First 


You readers remember “Just Any 
Wednesday,” our Christmas story of 
little Billie, the orphan boy, and Dr. 
Carter and Joan, his wife, who 
adopted him. It was tremendously 
popular with our readers—much 
more so than the editors anticipated 
it would be. In fact, we ranked it 
below several other of our 1937 
stories. But hundreds of fine letters 
from our readers have convinced us 
that we underrated the story. But 
let Mrs. Terry tell you why she liked 
it. Here’s her prize letter: 

“Just Any Wednesday,” by Helen Hib- 
bard Dau, which appeared in the December 
issue of The Progressive Farmer, was not 
“just any story’; it was a poignant, realistic 
drama of a bewildered little boy who 
brought infinite happiness to two young 
hearts adrift. 

I liked the story especially because it was 
sprightly, heart-warming, and had a defi- 
nite moral. It depicted a vital human prob- 
lem: groping moderns seeking new-beckon- 
ing ways. Joan was a woman who fitting- 
ly symbolized the courageous determination 
and resourcefulness of the changing social 
and economic conditions of the present day. 
Dr. Jack, her husband, rugged and mascu- 
line, adhered to old tradition and the belief 
that the most important place in the world 
for a woman was in the home. 


The author cleverly presented a perplex- 
ing situation and smoothly straightened 
it out by the introduction of a little boy. 
She showed how the miracle of Christmas 
can turn tears into laughter, disaster into 
triumph. The story was chock-full of 
spontaneity and had an effervescent quality 
that made it refreshingly sweet and appeal- 
ing. It was written with such direct sim- 
plicity that one felt that Joan and Dr. Carter 
might easily have been people of one’s own 
acquaintance. The story revolved around 
the lives of these two people, who discov- 
ered that their mutual love was the most 
vital thing in the world for building a back- 
ground for a fine little boy. 

Another thing I liked about “Just Any 
Wednesday” was that it contained a great 
deal of conversation which makes for easy 
reading. ‘Too, it was fast-moving and was 
not devoid of humor. The publication of 
fine stories like this is one of the many 
reasons why I enjoy reading The Progres- 
sive Farmer. 
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Since Mrs. Watson Morris’ second 
prize letter is also about “Just Any 
Wednesday” we are saving it for a 
later issue, and publishing now the 
third prize letter of Monta Wood on 
the story, “Home Place”: 


Of the short stories in The Progressive 
Farmer during 1937 I liked “Home Place” 
by Maude Minish Sutton best. Why? Be- 
cause, first, the very title “‘Home Place’’ is 
one dear to every human heart. In the 
very words is a world of meaning. Whose 
heart doesn’t beat faster at the mention of 
the old home place? Whose mind isn’t 
filled with scene after scene of dear mem- 
ories at the very sound of the words? AIl- 
most every person has dreams of a dear 
home place he has had, he has, or expects 
to have. 

In the second place, the characters are 
indeed interesting and appealing. They are 


@ An illustration for “Whither Thou 
Goest,” by Rosalind Elliott, a story 
many readers have commented favor- 
ably on. 


real and alive. The old lady is so unique, 
so individual, so quaint, and so independ- 
ent. She's just herself and nobody else. 
‘Her sage advice, wit, and wisdom are 
especially appealing. She knows what she 
wants and gets it. As for the other two 
main characters, the man and his sweet- 
heart, lovers always interest me. In their 
story one can live again thrilling events of 
one’s own life. I like their unselfishness 
and their respect for the aged and the 
wishes of the aged. 

I especially liked this story’ because it 
brings out a truth that so often happens in 
life. That is when one becomes reconciled 
to some fact and is willing to make 
the sacrifice he, like Abraham of old, finds 
that the sacrifice isn’t required of him— 
that it’s no longer necessary. The man and 
girl decide to give up the joy of starting 
married life in their own home that the last 
days of an old lady might be happy ones 
in her “home place.” That night she peace- 
fully passes on to her reward. The sacri- 
fice is no longer necessary. 


The Three Most Popular 


Of the 12 stories we published in 
1937, “Home Place” by the late Mrs. 
Maude Minish Sutton of North Caro- 
lina, “The Tree” by Claud Gibson 
Cate, and “Just Any Wednes- 
day” by Helen Hibbard Dau were 
most popular. Simple stories of the 
home life of ordinary people with a 
bit of adventure and a minor love 
theme seem to be well liked and 
probably have the greatest appeal to 
our readers as a whole. 


“The Tree,” our April story of 
Ann Broderick’s beloved old Cotton- 
wood, and the heroic part it played 
in a disastrous flood, struck a respon- 
sive chord in the hearts of many of 
our readers. Not only from the 
forest-covered areas of the Old South 


but from the plains and prairies of 
treeless West Texas came letters that 
revealed a nostalgia for favorite trees 
of yesteryears. 

“*The Tree’ takes me back to my 
childhood,” writes Mrs. Othello 
West, continuing 

There was a girl with blond pigtails 

I'd like so much to see, 


For we played “Lady” long ago 
"Neath a stately cottonwood tree. 


“And now in my backyard is a 
great elm tree that has played a de- 
lightful part in the lives of my own 
children. They have lived in it and 
under it for eight years, and I have 
been so grateful for its wide ranches 
and friendly shade.” 

Our readers are eloquent in their 
testimonials of delightful memories 
of trees of younger days. And Miss 
Glenelle Price, Wayne County, N. 
C., writes, “I love trees, and think a 
person should ponder long and hard 
before destroying a beautiful symbol 
of God which someone has planted 
and watched develop year by year, 
associating it with old and tender 
memories.” Gwendolyn Linder of 
North Carolina reveals that most of 
her reasons for liking the story “arise 
out of my deep love for those mighty 
monarchs of the woodlands. They 
seem to me ties between earth and 
God.” 

A tenant farmer’s wife from West 
Texas mourns for trees of bygone 
days that have fallen victim to her 
husband’s mania for arboreal slaugh- 
ter. And a North Carolina girl tells 
how she saved a favored tree on a 
plantation recently purchased by her 
father, by reading him Claud Gibson 
Cate’s story. 


Letters of High Quality 


This contest has brought home to 
us again the fact that farm people 
are gifted in the written expression 
of their thoughts. Among the letters 
we have received are many that re- 
veal a keen appreciation of the finer 
things of life and the ability of the 
writer to express himself or herself 
in eloquent, forceful English. 


To all those who have written us 
in connection with this contest, we 
wish you to know that we are sin- 
cerely appreciative of your letters. 
There were many more letters than 
could be attributed to the small 
amount of prize money offered. We 
like to believe that many of these 
letters were inspired by the desire 
of the writer to express himself or 
herself about our short stories. Our 
editors especially appreciate _ the 
comment of many readers that our 
stories are clean, are without the 
blemish of any infamy that might 
make them inappropriate for read- 
ing to any member of the family. 
“One of the tests of a good story,” 
says W. H. Lewis of Texas, “is 
whether it leaves you. a bit better. 
Does it enrich your life somewhat by 
the influence it leaves with you?” 
And in complimenting “Just Any 
Wednesday” F. B. Broun of South 
Carolina remarks, “What a_ relief 
from the mob-and-gangster, sex-ané 
divorce, war-and-crime tales with 
which our modern magazines afe 


flooded.” 
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Office Work 
as a Career 


for Girls 


By MAUDE 
RICHMAN 
CALVERT 


YOUNG SOUTHERNERS 


Mrs. Calvert 


@ Two generations ago office work for women was practically 
unheard of, but now nearly a million women are engaged in steno- 
graphic work in this country. Mrs. Calvert discusses the require- 
ments of a good stenographer and the opportunities available to 
her. Remember that the Young Southerners Department.is ready 
to help you in any way it can with your own vocational problems. 


and stenographic 

occupations furnish employment 
for thousands of girls and women, 
and the number thus employed is 
rapidly increasing. The 1930 census 
listed 811,000 persons engaged in sec- 
retarial work throughout the United 
States; of this number only 36,000 
were men. Workers in this field are 
divided roughly into three groups: 
typists, stenographers, and private 
secretaries. 

The typist prepares form letters, 
addresses envelopes, and sends out 
bills and order sheets. Sometimes 
she runs mimeograph machines and 
in a large office may be expected to 
use a dictaphone. 

The stenographer should be an 
expert typist and in addition must 
know shorthand and be able to take 
dictation rapidly and accurately. She 
should have a good knowledge of 
English grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation. In small offices the 
stenographer is expected to do many 
other tasks, such as filing, answering 
the telephone, and receiving visitors. 

The private secretary is considered 
the most important and consequent- 
ly the highest paid in this field. Usu- 
ally she must know shorthand and 
typing; occasionally in the very large 
office she is relieved of this because 
of other responsible duties assigned 
her. The private secretary usually 
opens her employer’s mail and calls 
his attention to those letters which 
she cannot answer herself. She ar- 
ranges his schedule of daily appoint- 
ments and receives visitors. It is she 
who calls his special attention to cer- 
tain matters which require immediate 
attention. Sometimes a private secre- 


tary takes charge of her employer’s 
personal finances and should of 
course be one whom he can trust 
implicitly. Many young men enter 
this field because it gives them good 
training; we often hear of a private 
secretary Who has advanced to an 
executive position. 

The typist and stenographer both 
begin at about the same wage scale, 
usually not more than $15 a week. 
Experience usually brings more sal- 
ary and the good stenographer can 
expect to be better paid than the 
typist. Top salary for a typist is 
about $20 a week; the stenographer 
reaches about $30. Private secre- 
taries receive about $30 to $50 a 
week, depending upon how valu- 
able they are to their employers. 

About 600,000 young women enter 
business training each year. This 
training may be secured in high 
school commercial courses and in 
regular business colleges, which are 
to be found in every good-sized 
town. The field is crowded, but 
seemingly there is plenty of oppor- 
tunity for those especially adapted 
to this type of work. There are many 
careless, inefficient, and poorly train- 
ed stenographers and typists who 
will never be employed again. A 
really expert typist or stenographer 
usually finds work. 

Specialized stenographers, such as 
those who work in the field of medi- 
cine, banking, and law, have better 
opportunities for employment and 
draw better salaries. Girls who are 
thinking of entering this type of 
work should make a special study of 
their own qualifications and capa- 
bilities as well as of the field itself. 


THE STENOGRAPHER: DUTIES AND OPPORTUNITIES 


The following excerpt from Occu- 
pational Guidance, by Paul W. Chap- 
man, gives a clear-cut picture of the 
stenographer in a typical small gen- 
eral office: 


SUMMARY OF DUTIES.—Attends to 
the clerical and routine duties of the of- 
fice; works under the supervision of the 
Person in charge. 

WORK PERFORMED.—Receives and 
opens the mail. Takes dictation and trans- 
cribes notes. Answers the telephone. Pre- 
Pares letters for mailing. Buys or requisi- 
tons office supplies. Keeps machines oper- 
ating properly. Acts as receptionist. All 
machines, equipment, and supplies are of 
Course furnished by the employer. 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT .—Education: Graduation 
from high school essential; two- or four- 
year college education desizable. Training: 
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Completion of a course in typing and 
shorthand required. Experience: At least 
one year’s experience required inemost of- 
fices before given a position of responsi- 
bility; after basic experience normal eff- 
ciency may be reached on a new job within 
30 days. Personal: Attractive personality, 
absolute cleanliness, intelligence, mental 
alertness, good memory, accuracy, tact, 
judgment, trustworthiness, initiative, and 
resourcefulness. Physical: Use of both 
hands, good eyesight, accurate hearing, and 
possession of good health. Special: Rapidity 
in taking dictation and transcribing notes; 
accuracy in spelling, punctuation, and sen- 
tence construction. 


REMUNERATION.—For beginners $50 
to $100 a month, average probably not more 
than $75. With several years of experience 
$100 to $150, except in secretarial, court 
reporting, or special positions, in which the 
salary may be much larger. 


Many a farmer is pointing with pride at his 1938 Ford V-8 
Truck and telling his neighbor what a wonderful worker it 
is. He likes the efficient, easy way his new Ford unit does its 
chores — the economy with which it works. 

The 1938 Ford V-8 Trucks have many improvements 
and refinements which, combined with the time-proved Ford 
V-8 features, make them even more dependable and eco- 


nomical. Brakes are larger, quicker stopping. Steering is 
easier because of new worm and roller type steering gear 
and a new larger steering wheel. Cabs are roomier; cab seats 
are more comfortable. Even such details as front wheel 
spindles are larger and stronger. 

In addition to the new 134-inch and 157-inch trucks 
and the new 112-inch units, there is also an entirely new 
line of 122-inch wheelbase one-ton trucks. Arrange with the 
nearest Ford dealer for an “on-the-job” test of the 1938 
Ford V-8 unit that best suits your needs. 


FORD TRUCKS 
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NATIONAL SPARK PLUG 
CHANGE WEEK— 
MAY 2nd to 8th 


Go places this Spring with an 
engine that’s as full of youth- 
ful vitality as the spirit of the 
season itself, 


Replace those mileage-worn, 
winter-weary spark plugs 
which time and strenuous 
service have robbed of effi- 
ciency, with new Champions. 
You will experience a surge of 
new power, faster acceleration 
and better, smoother perform- 
ance which Champions bring 
to every engine. 


Champion Spark Plug Change 
Week hes pted 


period for bringing cars up to 
peak performance. Regularly 
at this time or every 10, 
miles, motorists have their 
Champion dealer check their 
spark plugs. When new spark 
plugs are necessary, from an 
economy and efficiency stand- 
oint, they demand Champions 
cause they appreciate the 
sustained better performance 
and the gas-saving economy 
our Champion Spar jug 
dealer this week. 


WITH NEW 


HAMPION 


SPARK PLUGS 


For 50 years farmers have liked Aermotors so well 
they have bought more of them than any other make. 


@ The Aermotor has earned this enviable reputation among farmers 
because it has proved the high quality built into every part. setae 
Other impressive features, also, point to its greater value: ; 
A Light Running Wheel, Auto-Oiling, Adjustable Stroke 
and Perfect Regulation. An Aermotor appeals to those 
looking for a permanent, low-cost investment. 
@ Aermotor Electric Water Systems are strongly 
built, also, for heavy farm pumping. They will 
save you money ‘hrough better performance. 


Send post card for details. Address Dept. 27 


AERMOTOR CO. 


BRANCHES 
KANSAS CITY 


OALLAS - 


OES MOINES 
MINNEAPOLIS = 


OAKLAND 


SELL IT AT A PROFIT 


Almost anything useful that you 
have a surplus of is just what some- 
body else wants. Turn your surplus 

for over 30 years has given many ecze! 


into cash by offering it for sale in ven ma sufferers 
their ‘FIRST REAL NIGHT’S REST."’ Satisfaction 
the guaranteed. Write today—a postal will do. 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, Pruritus, Milk 
Crust, Water Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


FREE TRIAL ciean, mild, soot. 


ing test treatment, which 


700 Park Square, SEDALIA, MO. 


A Bird in 
the Bush 


(Continued from page 9) 


bound to try it out at once. He had 
with him a small booklet of instruc- 
tions, and he was very serious about 
learning how to use the rod. 

“Why, the durn thing’s broke,” 
said my great-uncle when his eyes 
fell upon it. He added accusingly, 
“I be dog if you ain’t been playin’ 
with it.” 

“Ho! Sech iggerance!” the other 
retorted in disgust. “That’s the way 
these here fishin’ poles is made, so’s 
a body c’n joint ’em together.” 

Great-uncle disregarded this to 
say, “It’s a sight too thin to hold up 
a fish, even a crappie or sunfish.” 

About this Gus was himself a lit- 
tle dubious and replied only, “Well, 
I don’t know, Joe. The book, it 


_ “Book!” snorted my great-uncle in 
a voice calculated to banish it to the 
nether regions. “What're you 
baitin’?” 

“Flies,” replied Gus without hesi- 
tation. 

“Flies!” repeated great-uncle in- 
credulously. “I be dog if you c’n 
make me believe it. I don’t see a 
lazy houn’ like you chasin’ flies just 
to put ’em on a hook.” 

“°Tain’t that kind o’ flies, you 
idjit,” retorted Gus, opening a small 
box with almost nervous eagerness. 
“Look here! They come with the 
pole from Ab’s boy Tyler. He calls 
‘em flies and so does the book.” 


peered amazed 

at neat rows of flies: Royal 
Coachman, Black Gnat, Wickhem’s 
Fancy, something he had never seen 
before. He looked up finally at Gus 
questioningly. 

“You don’t reckon you be foolin’ 
a fish with any o’ them things, do 
you?” he asked. 

“See them hooks?” countered Gus, 
carefully lifting out a fly. “I reckon 
they’re hid purty good.” 

Great-uncle shook his head in pro- 
found disbelief. “No, I don’t see it,” 
he said with finality emphasized in 
every line of his face. 

Great-aunt “ou came out of the 
house, her sunbonnet on and a clean 
apron. She was dressed to go but 
she kept looking nervously around 
as if she had forgotten something 
until she came up to where we stood. 

“Hello, Gus,” she said and turned 
at once to Great-uncle. ‘“Where’s 
that Barney at?” 

“He’s likely set out.” 

My great-aunt sighed with relief. 

“Them two at it again, ma’am?” 
asked Gus, grinning. 

“Again or yet—it’s all the same, I 
guess,” she replied. “I declare, I 
don’t think it'll end till they’re mar- 
ried to each other. I reckon that'll 
fix what ails ’em.” 

“Which one’s done it this time?” 
asked Gus. 


“Way Cathy carries on, it’s some. 
thing Barney ain’t done, but I don’t 
trust her entirely, and I don’t see 
how Barney can know what he ain't 
done if she don’t tell him.” 

“Might be I could help,” said Gus, 
“It’s about time them two settled 
down.” 


Gys ELKER and I went on ahead, 

He had given me the precious 
booklet of instructions and the case 
of flies to carry, and himself carried 
my own cane pole. He seemed 
oblivious to the smell of locusts on 
the air and the drowsy humming of 
bees above the wild roses along the 
way; all the sweet aspects of June 
he missed for his engrossment with 
his new rod. 

“T aim to’ ketch me a sight o’ 
fish,” he said more than once. “If 
the book says right, ain’t no reason 
I can’t do it neither. I'll beat that 
uncle 0’ yourn, boy. I sure will.” 


We came upon Barney just above 
the falls. He was screened from the 
foaming water and the cable-hung 
bridge above it and the road beyond 
by a wall of prickly ash bushes. He 
had stuck his pole into the bank and 
seemed oblivious alike of our ap 
proach and his bobbing cork. 

“You got a bite, Barney,” said Gus. 

Barney snatched up his pole and 
pulled in a sunfish, too small to keep. 
He wet his hands carefully and re- 
leased it. Settling the pole again, 
he grinned at Gus and eyed his new 
rod. 

“Ain’t she a beauty?” asked Gus, 


He was having trouble putting it 
together. Barney glanced down 
along the shore, just in time to catch 
the brief flash of yellow that was 
Cathy’s dress through the bushes. 

Gus, having finally got his new rod 
pieced together, cocked his head and 
surveyed it proudly a moment before 
looking up. “Now where’s the book, 
Old-timer?” he asked. 

I held it out. 

“Now Barney, read me that part 
about puttin’ in the fly,” said Gus, 
opening the book and pointing out 
the part he wanted read. 


ARNEY passed a hand through 
his unruly hair to push it back 
from his forehead and read: 

Lift the line smartly overhead so that it 
passes over your shoulder; when it has 
straightened out whip it forward so that 
the fly may'fall upon the water. If more 
line is desired repeat this process, letting the 
additional line pass through the guides in 
the forward cast. 

Gus nodded understandingly, 
braced himself as for a supreme el 
fort, lifted his line and sent the fly 
di-ectly into the prickly ash bushes, 
where the hook caught. Barney 
laughed and moved to untangle it 

“You'll have to do better’n that 
Gus,” he said. “Toss her up a little 
higher and let more line out so’s you 
can reach back of those bushes. Of 
you can go up the bank a little where 
there aren’t any bushes.” 


“T don’t aim to go up too far,” Gus | J 


said anxiously. “I’m aimin’ to show 
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that uncle 0’ yourn I can fish this 
pond with this here pole.” 

Barney stepped back out of the 
way and took the opportunity to 
glance down the shore to where 
Cathy was with my great-aunt and 
great-uncle. I followed his eyes and 
saw the yellow of Cathy’s dress mov- 
ing up toward us along the road and 
heard my great-aunt’s voice raised 
shrilly. “If you’re a mind to walk- 
in’, don’t go too far, and keep out of 
the brush.” 

Gus was waiting for Barney’s at- 
tention and coughed. 

Barney grinned and said, “Let ’er 
go.” 

This time Gus succeeded in drop- 
ping the fly into the water, but. it 
was too close to shore. He tried 
again and placed it a little farther 
out. He had a strike at once and be- 
gan to reel in as if he had a ten- 
pounder. 


run and git that uncle o’ 
yourn,” he said excitedly. “I'll 
show him.” 


“Don’t look like much of a fish to 
me, Gus,” said Barney judicially. 
“Best wait till you get a big one.” 


Gus pulled in a small sunfish and 
once again Barney released it gently 
and carefully. 

“You sure got a way with fish, 
Barney,” said Gus admiringly. “You 
know jest what to do. I be dog if 
you c’d handle people that way you 
be gettin’ somewhere.” 


Barney motioned him away with 
the rod and said, “This time you'll 
do it.” 

Gus swelled, lifted his line, and 
sent it flying beyond the bushes and 
well above them. On the forward 
cast he let out more line, and once 
more the fly fell beyond the bushes. 
But this time it snagged and caught 
on something alive, for the rod bent 
backward. Gus, slightly startled, 
thought the fly had been struck in 
the water and began to reel in. 


“I got ’im!” he shouted. Then he 
saw that the rod was bent back over 
his head, away from the unbroken 
surface of the millpond. He did not 
stop reeling, however, but instead 
jumped hastily backward, peered 
once through the bushes, and came 
running forward in great eagerness. 
Then, as if in afterthought, he thrust 
the rod into Barney’s hands and said 
with an elaborate show of casualness 
that did not conceal his excitement: 


“Reel in, reel in! The line’s strong 
enough. Reel in, Barney, and don’t 
stop for love nor money!” 


Barney took the rod and kept on 
reeling against the force bending the 
tod toward the prickly ash bushes 
and beyond. 


“It’s a big one!” roared Gus, not 
without a hint of laughter in his 
voice. “And I reckon it was a- 
Watchin’ us! But you got to handle 
It jest like you took them sunfish off 
—askin’ no questions. You know 
what to do.” 


Then suddenly he turned to me, 
took me by the arm, and said, “You 
and me’re goin’ to see how Joe’s 


comin’,” and forthwith hurried me 
from. the scene. 

But I saw Cathy’s yellow dress be- 
yond the prickly ash hedge and knew 
she had been hiding there. I saw 
her angry face, and turning I saw 
how Barney took the hook out of her 
dress and, even as she turned to go, 
how he caught her, drew her close 
to him and kissed her, hard. 

Then next I saw Gus’s rod go 
sliding down the bank—line, fly, and 
all—into the water! I made as if to 
go after it, but Gus, who had not 
seen, only pulled me along the 
harder. 

“Where’s that pole o’ yourn?” my 
great-uncle sang out, the moment he 
saw Gus. 

He was standing near the cable- 
held bridge just a littke way above 
the falls, fishing the churning water 
below. 

“And where’re the fish?” he added 
maliciously. 

Then Gus ventured a sly glance 
behind him—and saw the fly rod. It 
was moving steadily toward the falls, 
not alone by the strength of the 
stream, because somethin g was draw- 
ing it across the pond at the same 
time. Gus gave an inarticulate cry, 
let go my arm, and ran onto the 
bridge, which shook crazily under his 
feet. He threw himself down upon 
it and stretched toward the water. 
The reel end of the rod was below 
the surface and every little while the 
bent tip was pulled under as well, 
but occasionally the tip protruded a 
little above—the current drawing the 
rod down toward the falls, the fish 
pulling up into the pond. Gus could 
not quite reach it. Recklessly he 
pushed himself farther and farther 
over the edge. 


“(RHAT durn fool!” exclaimed my 

great-uncle, who saw his dan- 
ger. He jerked his line out, dropped 
his pole, and ran out on the bridge, 
where he fell upon Gus without 
ceremony just in time to keep him 
from slipping into the pond. 


But Gus held the rod when my 
great-uncle hauled him in. And the 
fish was still on. Had it gone over 
the falls Gus would never have got 
it. As it was, he landed a beautiful 
small-mouth bass; it came to almost 
three pounds. 


Standing there he seemed to forget 
about everyone for a full minute, 
holding the fish proudly in his hands. 
Then he looked slowly, triumphant- 
ly up at my great-uncle and said, “I 
reckon this here is the day’s biggest 
ketch, bar none, you old potbelly,” 
he said warmly. 


My great-uncle frankly shared his 
pride until Great-aunt Lou said 
softly, “No, Gus, I don’t reckon 
is,” 

She was looking up the shore of 
the millpond. We turned and fol- 
lowed her eyes down the lowering 
sun’s reddening light. There, 


through the masses of wild roses 
growing along the bank, Cathy and 
Barney were coming toward us arm 
in arm, looking at each other as if 
nothing else were there to see, com- 
ing as if walking in a dream. 
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SERVEL 


ELECTROLUX 
MODERN CITY REFRIGERATION 


RUNS ON KEROSENE 
OR ON BOTTLED GAS 


@ Operates for few cents a day 
@ Saves steps, food, money 
@ Freezes ice cubes, desserts 


@ Needs no electricity ... no 
water . . . no daily attention 


@ Has no moving parts to wear 


@ Easy to own on convenient 
purchase plan 


JUST THINK how you'd enjoy se 
the conveni and fort of , 
modern city refrigeration...on 


your farm... now! And remem- 
ber: Owners find that Servel 
Electrolux actually pays for it- 
self. This modern farm refrigera- 
tor is identical in all important 
respects with the famous gas- 
operated Servel Electrolux that 
has been serving millions of city 
folks for the past eleven years. 
Mail the coupon below for full 
information. 


PAID FOR ITSELF. ‘Our Servel 
Electrolux gives less trouble and 
does more work than anything 
else on the farm. I can truly say 
that it has paid for itself sever- 
al times over.’’—C. Carlson, 
Stromsburg, Nebraska. 


“NOTHING EVER SPOILS since 
we got our Servel Electrolux, All 
leftovers can be kept to the next 
meal. We always have fresh meat. © 
And it’s dandy for cool drinks in 
the hot summer time.”— Mrs. 
John K. Eenhuis, Kanawha, Ia. 


FREE! ... SEND FOR BOOKLET 


——— 


SERVEL, Inc., Servel Electrolux Sales Division 
Evansville, Indiana 

Please send me free booklet and full information about 
Servel Electrolux. I am interested in one that operates 
on CO Kerosene, on 0 Bottled Gas. 


Name. 


Street or R.F.D. 


Town 


County State PF-5 


Listen to “THE MARCH OF TIME” Every Thursday Night—NBC Network Coast to Coast 
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Henry Grady’s Tribute to Cotton 


@ In connection with the sketch of Henry W. Grady in our 
“Young Southerners” Department this month we present Grady’s 


famous tribute to cotton—while in our “Pickin’s 


department we 


are printing a somewhat different tribute (?) reprinted recently in 
the Wall Street Journal, probably sent in by some speculator who had 
taken the wrong side of the market! Grady’s paragraph follows. 


OTTON—what a royal plant it 

is! The world waits in attendance 
on its growth; the shower that falls 
whispering on its leaves is heard 
around the earth; the sun that shines 
on it is tempered by the prayers of 
all the people; the frost that chills it 
and the dew that descends from the 
stars are noted, and the trespass of a 
little worm upon its green leaf is 
more to England than the advance 


of the Russian army on her Asian 
outposts. It is gold from the instant 
it puts forth its tiny shoot. Its fiber 
is current in every bank and when, 
loosing its fleeces to the sun, it floats 
a sunny banner that glorifies the 
fields of the humble farmer, that man 
is marshaled under a flag that will 
compel the allegiance of the world 
and wring a subsidy from every 
nation on earth. 


Four Ways to Better Buildings 


By DEANE G. CARTER 


Agricultural Engineer, University of Arkansas 


OME labor, native materials, 

prepared plans, and elimination 
of wasted space are the four neces- 
sary steps to obtain adequate farm 
buildings at low cost, according to 
studies. just completed by the Arkan- 
sas Experiment Station. 

The use of home labor and native 
materials such as stone, gravel, logs 
and small sawmill lumber may cut 
the cash cost of housing squarely in 
two. This is shown by a recent study 
of 200 new Arkansas farm homes. 
Two hundred families obtained 
housing accommodations valued in 
size, quality, and equipment as be- 
ing worth approximately double the 
cash outlay. 

One of the most interesting facts 
brought out by this study was that 
those families who used prepared 
plans for building usually obtained 
better designs, more storage space, 
and more conveniences than those 
who built without plans. The result- 
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ing houses were valued higher than 
the unplanned houses. Thoughtful 
planning eliminates excess space, and 
makes a higher quality possible in 
the more necessary parts. 


The house plan shown this month 
has many of the qualities desired by 
farm families. It has five rooms, 
bath, closets, rear halls, and two 
porches. The plan is designed to 
allow for larger rooms simply by ex- 
tending the house at the front, or at 
the rear bedroom. A similar ‘plan, 
not illustrated, has slightly smaller 
rooms throughout. 


The barn plan illustrated is de- 
signed with an adaptable floor plan 
for any situation where more than 
10 or 12 head of stock are to be 
housed, and feed and hay storage is 
needed. The plan is arranged in 
units of space, for dairy cows, pens, 
mule stalls, or feed rooms. For any 
planning problem, the floor space is 
arranged by units. The width is 34 
feet, and the length is made to fit the 
exact needs of the individual farm. 
If a small barn for 6 to 10 animals is 
desired, plan 70298, not shown here, 
is recommended. 


The plans mentioned may be se- 
cured from the Department of Agri- 
cultural Engineering, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, if ordered by 
the number and price as listed below: 


75212—House plan, 5-rooms 20 cents 
75219—Smaller 5-room house, 

(not illustrated) 10 cents 
70324—34-foot adaptable barn 50 cents 
70298—Small barn (plan not 

shown) 10 cents 
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@ Friends 
OU and your farm will be 


friends forever, 
If your farm and you will stay 
together. Epps J. Adams, Jr., 
Richmond County, Ga. 


@ Making Faces 


N INTERESTING pastime is 
illustrated by the two drawings 
below—‘‘making faces” using nu- 
merals only. These two are just ex- 


Use all numerals 
except 0. 


Use numerals 3, 
amples; try your hand and see how 
many variations you can make on 
the theme. Use only selected nu- 
merals, or use all of them. Not only 
faces but other objects may be 
evolved. Knox Windell Jr., 

York County, S. C. 


@ Match Box Relay 


HERE is an amusing and easy-to- 

play game named Match Box 
Relay. It can be played in or out- 
doors. 

Place the guests in two single lines 
with each team facing each other and 
have each player in kneeling position. 
The first player in the line is the cap- 
tain. Each captain takes a cover of 
an ordinary box of safety matches 
and places it on the end of his nose. 
He then turns his head and transfers 
the box cover to the nose of the next 
player in line without using his 
hands. This is continued to the end 
of the line. The first team to finish 
is the winner. Ruth Council, 

Nansemond County, Va. 


@ Making Pictures in Mirror 


[F YOU are one of those people 
who are never quite satisfied with 
the snapshots that other people make 
of you, try making your own picture. 
Take a clear mirror and place it 
against a post, chair, or some kind of 
brace. Have it face the sun and be 
sure it is straight, otherwise the pic- 
ture will look slanting. Get back a 
suitable distance from the mirror, 
and when you look as you wish snap 
the picture. 

The picture may not be as clear as 
if made by someone else, but it is 
usually satisfactory and often amus- 
ing. Gertrude Alexander, 

Lamar County, Ala. 


@ Udell’s colt at a year old. 
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© Clean-up Campaign 
HE 20 Boy Scouts of Orrville be- 


lieve in doing their good turn. 
Recently they started a “Clean Your 
Town” campaign. They found sev- 
eral vacant lots-containing cans, pa- 
per, and rubbish, so they painted 
posters and handbills and _ placed 
them in conspicuous places. 

They set aside one week for 
“Clean Your Town” Week, and 
during this week the boys made 
garbage cans and placed them in 
stores and other convenient places. 
When the week was over everybody 
saw what a nicer-looking place our 
town was to live in. 

W. E. Scarsbrook, Jr., 
Dallas County, Ala. 


@ Bugle Call 
Wé4KE up and live! 


The minutes lost can never 
be regained. 
Now is no time to sleep. 
Wake up and live! 
Grace Taylor, 
Washington County, N. C. 


@ Tarzan of the Geese 
E HAVE a bulldog named Tar- 


zan. One day when he was 
standing close to a chicken coop he 
saw a goose reach her head out of 
her nest and catch a baby chick by 
the neck and break ‘t with her bill. 
He ran to the nest and caught the 
goose by the neck and dragged her 
about ten yards from her nest, but 
he did not break her neck. When 
he turned her loose she ran back to 
her nest and covered her eggs, and 
from then on the baby chicks were 
not bothered. John Meares, 
Marion County, S. C. 


@ How | Succeeded With My Colt 


AY is colt month. And a colt 

is the best investment any farm 
boy can claim for his project. When 
I was 16 my father gave me a cotton 
patch which produced two bales of 
cotton. That fall I spent $35 of this 
cotton money for a five-month-old 
stallion colt. Where the other cotton 
money went I’m not able to recall, 
but the $35 spent for the colt was my 
start. 

Being the owner of one whole 
thing I could call my own inspired 
me never to lose the conviction that 
it is worth while to study, to work, 
to save, and to venture for bigger 
and better things as I grew older. 
So I went to work for the future, to- 
ward that “$500 More per Year” 
goal The Progressive Farmer has 
preached for so long. 


I am now 22, and I am not boast- 
ing when I say that I have reached 
that goal. Of course, my earnings 
were not all from the colt, but that 
was my start, one that I will always 
cherish as the beginning of my career. 
Encourage a boy while he is young 
to own a colt, a pig, a calf, or a lamb. 
Give him a patch to make the money 
to buy one with. And remember 
the plan you have for him as he pro- 
gresses in accomplishment, a father- 
and-son partnership when he grows 
up. Udell Pollard, 

Randolph County, Ala. 


soft and pliable, yet retained all its extra 


HAVE THIS TRIPLE-PLY SHELL LEATHER 
IN BOTH SOLES AND UPPERS! 


THAT Shell Horsehide is the strongest, 
toughest of all leathers, is generally 
acknowledged by leather experts. It is 
found ONLY in that part of the hide right 
over the horses’ hips. The inner-shell is 
the center layer. It is a tough substance 
like a cow’s horn—or your fingernail. 

Actually, it is 3-ply leather—and unlike 
ordinary leather, the fibres are upright. 
The resistance to wear is much greater, 
because the wear is on the end of the 
grain, like the wear resisting wood in a 
butcher’s meat block! 

While tanners, for many years, en- 
deavored to develop a process whereby 
this shell leather could be softened with- 
out sacrificing its extra wearing qualities, 
Wolverine tanners discovered and per- 
fected a triple-tanning formula that made 
this tough inner-shell leather buckskin 


Wolverine dealers 
usually display this 
sign on their doors 
or show windows. 


SHELL HORSEHIDE WORK SHOES 

DEALERS “Wolverine” is the best 
known name in the work 

shoe industry. It attracts and holds the best 


class of trade. Our sales plan for new dealers 
will greatly interest you. Just drop us a postal. 


strength and wear. And work shoe history 
was made by this exclusive, secret process. 

So today, only Wolverine brings to you 
work shoes with the super-strength of 
shell horsehide in BOTH soles and uppers, 
yet soothing-soft and flexible as bamboo. 
They even dry out soft after soaking and 
stay soft. No other work shoes in the 
world like them! 

Try on a pair at your nearest Wolver- 
ine dealer—then you’ll understand why 
millions of men agree there is one sure 
way to save your feet and your dollars— 
WEAR WOLVERINES. 


WOLVERINE SHOE & TANNING CORP. 


Dept. Z 5-38 


ROCKFORD, MICH. 


If you wear work shoes, your Wol- 
verine dealer will see that you get 
a pair of Genuine 36-inch Duralace 
Chrome Leather Laces, with his com- 
pliments, if you just call on him. Pre- 
sent the coupon below, and ask to see 
a pair of Wolverines, or try on a pair. 
That’s all—and the laces are yours. If 
you don’t know name of dealer—drop 
us a postal, and we'll tell you. 


To All Wolverine Dealers: 
Upon presentation of this coupon to you, 
according to conditions stated in our adver- 
tising, the bearer is entitled to one pair of 
Duralace Shoe Laces, FREE of charge. 
Name. 
Street or R. R. 
State... 
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Why You, too, Want your New .22 Rifle 


Made Where Jack Wark's Came From 


John R. Wark 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wark Sets New 100 Yd. Record With 


WINCHESTER 


Model 52 Target Rifle 


Model 52 with heavy barrel, marks- 
man stock and standard sights. 


N a.22 rim fire Winchester Model 62 Hammer Repeating 

Rifle for all-’round farm use you get the same practical 
value as the great small-bore match shooters get in the Win- 
chester Model 52 Target Rifle for competition. ... With a 
Model 52, on January 22-23, John R. Wark won the Grand 
Aggregate Match of the Niagara Frontier Small Bore Rifle 
Tournament in Buffalo, N. Y. In doing so he set a new offi- 
cial American record, for 100 yards with metallic sights, of 
500 x 500—38Xs—made the amazing total score for the 
three matches of 900 x 900—69 Xs. 

Model 52, America’s most successful and popular small- 
bore target rifle, and Model 62, America’s widely used 
farm .22, are made under the same Winchester technical 
supervision and precision manufacturing system. They go 
through the same rigid Winchester system of inspection and 
testing, each held to its own performance standards. See 
Model 62 and the other Winchester .22s at your dealer’s. 

For long range speed and power in shooting farm pests, 
buy Winchester Super Speed Cartridges. In regular smokeless 
.22s, buy the great new Winchester Leaders. Both Staynless. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 

Dept. 72-F, New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 
Send me FREE the 1938 Pocket Catalog of Winchester World Standard 
Guns and Ammunition. 


22C. 


FARM MACHINERY 


Dependable Since 1853 


Frick M-M Tractors are the out- 
standing buy of the year. All the 
features of a modern tractor, includ- 
ing pneumatic tires, adjustable tread, 
5 speeds, vision-lined design, 
new engine with fewer parts, surplus 
ower, efficient rear wheel breaks, 
ong life and many other distinctive 
improvements. ‘ 


Get in touch with your nearest 
Frick Branch or Dealer today. 


Offers you all that up-to-date design, 
first grade materials, excelient manu- 


facturing facilities and long years of 


experience can produce. 

Frick Threshers are of welded steel 
construction, fitted with roller and 
ball bearings, pressure lubrication, 
heavy cylinder of large diameter, 
specially Gosigned cylinder and con- 
cave teeth, deflecting beater, and _pat- 
ented roller- ravity cleaner. igh 
efficiency under ail conditions has 
made Frick machines the choice of 
farmers and custom’ threshermen 
throughout the country. 


Tractors 


Threshers 
Combines 
Pick-up Balers 
Pick-up Cutters 
Balers 
WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements RELIABLE. If in 
writing advertisers and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw your 
advertisement in The Progressive Farmer,” and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, we will refund cost price 
of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepresentation in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable busi h 
and their patrons, however; nor does this guarantee cover advertising of real 
estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchasing; 
neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 
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Branches at Montgomery, Ala., 
Atlanta, Ga., and Knoxville, Tenn. 


Saw Mills 


Boilers 


Texas [3 


Keeping Up With F.F.A.’s 


@ Outstanding Farmer? Yes, Sir! 


HERROD HARRY, member of 
the Wetumpka (Ala.) F.F.A. 
chapter, is an outstanding Alabama 
candidate for the American Farmer 
degree. His supervised practice pro- 
gram this year includes 200 hens, sow 
and litter, 2 acres of cotton, 5 acres 
of corn, one acre of truck crops, a 
young orchard, and 200 baby chicks. 
During the period November to 
February he cleared $215.47 on the 
sale of eggs. This profit enabled 
him to order enough pine trees to 
convert three acres of marginal land 
into timber land. At the end of this 
year, Sherrod will have completed 16 
different projects in his three years 
of vocational agriculture. His ac- 
tivities have not been confined to 
agriculture, however. He is an offi- 
cer in the F.F.A., a basketball player, 

and a member of the glee club. 
H. F. Gibson. 


@ Forestry Demonstration 
ADRIAN (Ga.) Future Farmers 


-* under the guidance of Adviser 
O. L. Hayden are carrying on work 
in forestry that is attracting atten- 
tion from all parts of the state. There 
are 32 boys in the chapter and every 
member is interested in making the 
community forestry-minded. 


The chapter has a leased forestry 
tract of 256 acres. On the school 
grounds are three slash pine seed- 
beds, each 50 feet long. Last fall the 
boys gathered 200 pounds of slash 
pine seed which have been sold to 
farmers and used in seeding the 
school beds. The past winter the 
chapter cooperated with farmers in 
planting 65,000 slash pine seedlings, 
built 22 miles of fire lines, and as- 
sisted seven farmers in planting seed- 
beds. T. G. Walters. 


@ Dad-Son Cooperation 


“OE part of this school work I 
P like,” says William Scheinert, 
student in vocational agriculture at 
the Hanceville (Ala.) High School, 
“is the opportunity it affords me to 
have a business along with Dad.” 
Instructor James Cooper reports that 
44 boys are carrying 331 projects of 
38 different types. Each student, he 
says, expects to gain some experience 
in practically every phase of farm life. 


® Cooperative Broiler Project 


M ARIANNA (Fla.) Future Farm- 
ers began a cooperative broiler 
project last Oct. 7 with 25 chicks. 
Twenty-five have been purchased 
each week since that date. The chicks 
are kept until eight weeks old, at 
which age they have averaged two 
pounds each. By March 1 310 had 
been sold at an average price of 28 
cents a pound. The broilers were 
sold live weight to a local cafe but 
were dressed by chapter members. 


Total cost of chicks and feed to 
March 1 was $114.50, with sales 
amounting to $168 and $40 worth of 
chicks on hand. The plant cost $65 


which was lent by a local bank to 
June 1 without interest. The chap. 
ter expects to continue the operation 
of the plant until June 1 and have 
enough money to finance other group 
activities. In the meantime, each 
Future Farmer is securing valuable 
experience in raising broilers and in 
cooperative effort. R. F. Toole, 

Vocational Agriculture Teacher, 


@ Son Carries On 
LAXTON RAY, Ashland, Ala.,, 


is junior partner and manager of 
the Goodwill Hatchery which his 
father established 19 years ago. With 
his father now unable to work, Clax- 
ton has devoted his entire time since 
graduating from high school in 1933 
to the operation of the poultry farm. 
He attributes his successful handling 
of the business to his training in high 
school vocational agriculture. 


In the three years of his supervi- 
sion, Claxton has increased the ca- 
pacity of the hatchery from 13,000 to 


@ Sherrod 
Harry has 
made his poul- 
try project pay. 


@ Below— 
The Adrian 
(Ga.) F.F.A. 
chapter group- 
ed around a 
sign on their 
demonstration 
forest. 


@® Dixon Hodges 
handles his bees 
with or without 
the protection of 
a veil. 


40,000, the entire hatchery being 
state approved. Claxton intends by 
next season to increase the capacity 
of the custom hatching department 
by 7,000 and to add 1,000 heavy 
breed hens to his flock. 

H. F. Gibson. 


KNOWS HIS B’s 


EVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD Dixon 

Hodges captured his first hive of 
bees when he was nine. Today he 
has 15 all his own. Some day he 
hopes to have as many as his father 
who has 300 colonies. His home 
at Bogart, Ga. Hinton Bradbury. 
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@ Unusual Alabama 4-H Records 


reports show Alabama 
leading with 84,302 4-H club 
members—an increase of about 
11,000 over 1937. Fish fries, chicken 
suppers, camps, picture shows, base- 
ball games, picnics, and other social 
events are being planned for all mem- 
bers during the spring and summer. 


@ Spring Hill 4-H club boys in 
Pike County are producing and sell- 
ing plants to send a member to the 
short course at Auburn this summer, 
writes Andrew D. Curlee, Jr., assist- 
ant agent. 


@ Dean Millican, Cullman Coun- 
tys produced 99.5 bushels of corn on 
nine-tenths of an acre last year. He 
applied ten two- horse loads of ma- 
_nure, planted Mosby Prolific corn, 
and side-dressed with 225 pounds 
nitrate of soda. It cost him $34.69 
to produce the corn. 


@ Members of the 4-H club of 
Bullock Junior High School sold 
$13.10 worth of junk iron collected 
around their homes. They used the 
money to pay expenses of members 
visiting mines and other places of 
interest. in Birmingham, reports 
Charles Glascock, assistant county 
agent. 


@ Twenty-three Morgan County 
4-H club boys are producing crimson 
clover seed “to promote a more com- 
plete winter legume program in the 
county,” writes L. T. Wagnon, as- 
sistant county agent. Having been 
aided by public-spirited organiza- 
tions in their start last fall, each of 
the 23 will give 40 pounds of seed 
this spring for 23 other boys to plant 
next fall. 


® Lee County’s 4-H club girls re- 
cently completed a fruit-growing con- 
test with the Loachapoka club win- 
ning first place. Twenty of the 26 
members are growing figs, strawber- 
ries, and scuppernongs and the other 
six are growing one of these three 
fruits. Figs, strawberries, and scup- 
pernongs are stressed as they are 
easily grown and resist disease, says 
Mary M. Bailey, home agent. 


® Can you beat the record of Fos- 
ter Owen, Tuscaloosa County, who 
produced almost 214 bales of cotton 
on an acre of land? As reported by 
C. E. Teague, assistant county agent, 
Foster produced 1,196 pounds of lint 
cotton on his club acre in 1937. He 


Below—Montrose Graham with 
Pat, his prime steer, which he showed 
at Savannah. 


YOUNG SOUTHERNERS. 
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4-H Clubbers Doing Things 


planted purebred Stoneville 5 seed 
and fertilized with home-mixed 6-8-4 
fertilizer. He used 300 pounds super- 
phosphate, 48 pounds potash, and 50 
pounds nitrate of soda and _ side- 
dressed with 175 pounds nitrate of 
soda. L. O. Brackeen. 


@ Market Garden Pays 


MARKET gardening has paid 
Ralph Townsend, 4-H club boy 
of Orange County, Fla., who expects 
to clear about $200 from one acre 
this season. Ralph attributes his suc- 
cess to the fact that he obtained a 
good market, grew high-quality 
vegetables in wide variety, and put 
up “nice, clean, graded bunches.” 
He has already cleared $46.49 
above expenses, and whatever he 
markets the remainder of the season 
will be all to the good. Itemized, his 
gross income has been as follows: 


Turnips $31.46 Cabbage $3.80 
Mustard 15.66 Broccoli 8.94 
Onions 9.36 Lettuce 3.37 
Collards 14.89 Spinach 9.77 
Carrots 35.96 Beets 8.74 


Ralph made enough profit on his 
garden last season to purchase a gar- 
den tractor which made his work 
easier and speedier and enabled him 
to play football in high school as well 
as keep his garden growing. He is 
president of the Orange County 
Council of Boys’ 4-H Club Work, 
which assists County Agent K. C. 
Moore in conducting the work and 
planning programs. 

]. Francis Cooper. 


@ Georgia Raises Prime Steers 
“WE ARE trying to get away 
f 


rom the idea that we have to 
go West for a good steer. The best 
cattle we had at our show here and 
in Savannah were native stuff.” So 
writes County Agent Byron Dyer 
enthusiastically from Bulloch Coun- 
ty, Ga. And it’s little wonder either, 
for “Pat,” a 900-pound Hereford, 
fed out by 4-H Clubber Montrose 
Graham, was Bulloch’s first “prime” 
steer and one of the four that graded 
prime at Savannah. 

Pat was bred, raised, and finished 
out on Georgia-grown feeds, says 
Mr. Dyer. Montrose is a 12-year-old 
club boy who goes in for feeding 
steers and raising purebred Spotted 
Poland China hogs. He had six steers 
on feed this spring. He uses corn, 
velvet beans, and peanut vine hay to 
feed his steers out. 


@ Above—J. P. Eden- 
field Jr., Toombs Coun- 
ty, Ga., won the grand 
championship at the 
Savannah Fat Stock 
Show on _ this_ prime, 
1,120-pound Hereford. 
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THE BETHANIZED COATING 


CRACKPROOF 


99.99% PURE 


Any one of these features would make 
» bethanized fence an outstanding value. 


ETHANIIED 


STEEL COMRARY 


Bethanized coatings are deposited electrically, atom by atom, as the wire 
passes through a solution. The current flows uniformly into all parts, 
automatically making a tight, even coating. Even if we tried, we couldn’t 


apply the zinc unevenly. 


HERE ARE THE RESULTS: ' 


1. No thin spots to give rust a start 
—All parts of bethanized fence are pro- 
tected by the same smooth, even zinc 
coating—a tight armor that is absolutely 
unvarying in thickness. 


2 Crackproof — Fence Weaving: 
crimping, twisting, bending don’t faze the 
bethanized coating. You can actually 
crush bethanized wire flat back on itself 
without harming the tight zinc skin. 


3. Protected by exceedingly pure 
zinc—Scientists have proved that it’s 
impurities in a zinc coating which cause 
early weathering away. The bethanized 
coating has virtually no impurities, no 
layer of zinc-iron alloy. It is 99.99 per 
cent pure. 


All bethanized fence is woven of 


copper-bearing wire—a second line 
of defense at no extra cost. 


If your dealer does not stock bethanized fence, write to Bethlehem 
Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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A real money maker for farm or 
factory. Uses Cheap fuels. 

for itself out of savings. Costs 
Less to Own— Lees to Ope 


Make Money—Start a wood 

sawin, spare 

imber into cash. icea— 
or Terms — FREE le 


WITTE ENGINE WORK 
2355 Oakland SAS CITY, MO. 
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ORIAL RING CO., Dept. 


Will You Wear it t to Friends? 


The seed advertisers in. this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them. 


FATHER LOST HIS 


BACKACHE 


Many thousands 
men lose a day’s pa’ 
or more because o 
a lame, aching back 
—it’s a pity. 

Just as soon as 
your back begins to 
ache, go after it in 
the right way—get 
someone to give it 
a good, thorough 
rubbing with ' | 
powerful medica- 
ted Omega Oil. 

It works fast—rub 
this good, penetrating oil on today—tomor- 
row you'll be glad you did. 

So put your faith in good old Omega 
Oil for backache and you won't be disap- 
pointed—35 cents. 

Keep this in mind also and never forget it— Onan 
Oil has the stuffin it that makes it one outstanding 
tub for sore, aching muscles, sore feet, lumbago 
and the pains of neuralgia, neuritis and sciatica. 
Yes ~— 35 cents is the price at your druggist’s. 
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In YOUR BUSY SEASONS 
LET THE TELEPHONE BE | 
YOUR ERRAND BOY 


Use the telephone to save trips to town and to arrange 
for exchanging work with your neighbors. To keep 
in touch with the markets and informed on business 
and social activities in your community. Go “there 
and back” by telephone whenever you can— you 
will sacrifice less time to other duties when 4% 
you’re badly needed in the fields, 


BELL 
SYSTEM 


SLASHES FENCE COSTS 
Now! Amazing FLUX DIVERTER 
preesies gives long life to SAFE 
batteries—unforgetable fting 
worst fence breaker: 


TRIAL! i 50 = 


ands now DEALER, Writs at cone. 


WORM CAPSULES 
(Tetrachlorethylene ‘C. T.) 
WHEN YOU GIVE NEMA CAPSULES 


TO SHEEP YOU CAN DESTROY NINE 


SPECIES OF WORMS 


THAT INFEST SHEEP. 

THE LOW COST OF NEMA 

WORM CAPSULES IS 

REPAID MANY TIMES IN 

WEIGHT AND CONDITION 
OF THE ANIMALS 


Remove costly Stomach Worms, Large 
Roundworms, Hookworms in Sheep, 
Other Livestock, Hogs, Dogs, Foxes. 
Safe—Easy to Give—Effective—Low Cost 
FREE WORM BULLETINS 
Worm Bulletin No. 650 tells you the right way 
to worm livestock and No. 661 the right way to 
worm poultry. Helpful, Practical, instructive. 


and Make up to 12 in a a Day! 
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Thoughts of a Young Farmer 


By ELBERT SULLINS 
Upson County, Ga. 


OW? 

Is there a more important ques- 
tion, or one that conveys a more im- 
portant problem than that one word, 
How? I believe every young farmer 
in the South will agree with me 
when I say that How is the biggest 
word in the English language. How 
can I add more cash income for my 
year’s work? How can { build a bet- 
ter soil for my sons than that which 
I have to tend? How can I ever ac- 
cumulate enough to purchase a farm 
of my own, when I do well to make 
ends meet as a tenant? 


@ All of us are not landowners, nor 
will some of us ever be. Yet the gen- 
eral assumption that the low-income 
families or tenants as a whole are an 
inferior and thriftless class is the most 
unjust opinion ever formed of this 
class of Southern farmers. I belong 
to the landless class, yet that doesn’t 
prove that I belong to an inferior 
and thriftless class. I have enough 
faith in myself to believe that with a 
one-horse farm together with chick- 
ens, rabbits, cows, and hogs, I could 
so plan a balanced farm that would 
allow for me and my family a pros- 
perous living. It is quite true that all 
of us if given the chance would not 
succeed, but enough of us would suc- 
ceed to raise to higher standards the 
average farm family of the South. 


@ Is there a son among the readers 
of this paper that ever really enjoyed 
going to his dad for money when- 
ever he needed it? Neither will the 
son, or sons, of yours and mine. 
Don’t you think it would be wise 


for those of us who have not already 
done so to so arrange our plans that 
when that son of mine or yours 
reaches the age at which he will want 
money of his own, we can say, “Here, 
son, is a brood sow, or some chick- 
ens, or a rabbit, or perhaps a plot of 
ground. This is yours to feed and 
breed and with proper handling this 
will be a source of ready cash for 
your very own use.” 


@ Isn't there some one thing that 
you feel you can do better than any- 
one else? Wouldn’t it make your 
work more interesting were you. to 
push that one thing? 


@ Pepper is providing a better cash 
crop than cotton in some sections. 
My experience with 15 acres of pep- 
per last year showed a yield of 43 
tons that was contracted at $30 per 
ton, whereas on 32 acres of cotton 
using the same fertilizer there was 
a yield of 22 bales. We have a con- 
tract for 30 acres of pepper for this 
season at $35 per ton. We will plant 
35 acres of cotton and have no idea 
what we will get for it. 


@ Some young farmers have en- 
tered in a small way into small stock 
farming in hopes of adding a few 
extra dollars to the farm income. 
The same bug bit me and I have 
ordered four New Zealand White 
rabbits, all registered stock. If the 
work proves as interesting as that I 
have been engaged in, that of feed- 
ing and breeding Aberdeen Angus 
cattle, I shall never regret entering 
into it. 


Georgia Finding New Cash Crops 
By G. F. HUNNICUTT 


thinking person realizes 
that Southern farmers can no 
longer depend upon cotton as their 
sole money crop and they have be- 
gun to turn to other farm products 
to balance their farming system. 
South Georgia is taking the lead; 
Statesboro, Vidalia, McRae, Swains- 
boro, Metter, and other towns have 
built nice, commodious sale barns, 
with stalls to accommodate several 
hundred head of cattle and hogs and 
a suitable sale ring. Auction sales 
are held one day each week. The big 
packers have their buyers present and 
the farmers can take their cattle and 
hogs to the market in the morning, 
see them weighed, graded, and sold, 
and return with the money at night. 
Other sections are not asleep. For 
instance, many districts are prepar- 
ing to get cash from truck crops. I 
was at Omega recently and farmers 
there were preparing to plant 1,000 
acres in tomatoes to be’ shipped un- 
der contract by the carload. This 
movement will give Tift County 
farmers many a dollar. In a section 
of Brooks County around Pavo and 
Barwick the farmers have planted 
hundreds of acres to snapbeans and 
will market many a dollar’s worth of 
early beans. 
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We need a concerted movement 
among all farmers to study their 
farms and locations and map out 
some product that they can grow and 
turn into cash. This is no time to 
give up or to go to sleep. We need 
farmers who will learn just how to 
grow products other than cotton and 
then do it. Every farmer should 
take a pride in stamping his indi- 
viduality on some one product and 
make such a reputation for it as will 
assure him a ready market. If agri- 
culture is not moving right the thing 
to do is not to give up but to put your 
shoulder to the wheel and move it in 
the right direction. 


FINE CHICK SHOW 


HE largest baby chick and egg 

show ever held in the South was 
the Sixth Annual Georgia Baby 
Chick and Egg Show, in Augusta 
in late March. 

The display of chicks and eggs 
with the educational exhibits pre 
pared by the poultry department of 
the University of Georgia attract 
15,000 visitors. It is believed the 
show will have a lasting benefit. on 
the poultry industry in the Augusta 
territory. F. E. M. 
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—And Now for a 
Crop of Perfect 
Fruits and Nuts 


By L. A. NIVEN 


POLLOWING 
are two jobs 
that will aid apple 
and peach growers 
in checking damage 
by worms: 
_1. Between May 
10 and early June. 
scrape the rough bark from the 
trunks of bearing apple trees, re- 
move all water sprouts and suckers, 
and apply chemically treated tree 
bands. Do not so treat young trees 
or those which have only smooth 
bark. 

2. Disk the ground frequently un- 
der the spread of peach branches from 
early this month to late June. This 
will destroy many of the pupae of the 
curculio or peach worm in the soil. 

While these jobs are tremendously 
important, they can in no way be de- 
pended on to take the place of regular 
spraying or dusting that must be 
done to control worms. 


@ Since last fall we have had ‘many 
inquiries about pecans which fail 


@ Secret Marriage 


| WAS determined to finish junior 
college and take home economics. 
The summer after I completed my 
high school work I met Ben. He too 
had a determination to complete 
junior college and take a trade. So 
when he asked me to marry him, we 
decided to keep it a secret and con- 
tinue our school work. I lived a hap- 
py life until I found I was to become 
a mother. Ben was pleased but 
somewhat disappointed. We contin- 
ued the school term until it closed. 
He worked for a while but could 
not find a job sufficient to support 
us, then he decided to go West and 
work. I agreed for him to leave and 
went to live with my disabled moth- 
er till the baby came. I have not 
heard from Ben yet. Unhappy, 
Arkansas. 


®@ Neglected Flu 


N MARCH last year I took in- 

fluenza and was advised and warn- 
ed by the family doctor to go to bed. 
But others in the family were ill and 
I thought I could not afford to hire 
help. So I kept going until I had 
to stop—not for a few days but for 
weeks in a hospital with a badly ab- 
scessed lung. My wife and I were 
both kept away from home just 
when we were needed there most. I 
was not able to do a lick of field 
Work—not even superintend it—all 
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ORCHARD TIPS 


to fill out properly. Description 
given in most cases clearly indicates 
the presence of scab disease, a very 
common and destructive pest of pe- 
cans. Specialists of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, working at Al- 
bany, Ga., and Shreveport, La., have 
just recently announced that after 
three years of tests they have found 
that the following spray schedule 
will control this disease reasonably 
well, as well as many foliage diseases 
of the pecan. 

Three applications are made at in- 
tervals of two or three weeks, the 
first when the first leaves are one- 
half to two-thirds grown, using bor- 
deaux mixture made up of 2 pounds 
copper sulphate, % pound hydrated 
lime, and 50 gallons water. The 


second application is made two or 


three weeks after the first one, using 
a mixture of 3 pounds copper sul- 
phate, 1 pound hydrated lime, 50 
gallons water, and | pint summer- 
strength oil emulsion. Three weeks 
after the second give the third spray, 
using the same material. 


“My Worst Mistake Last Year” 


@ Last month we published the letters winning first and second 
prizes in the mistakes contest announced early in the year, and six 
of the ten $2 prize winners. Here are four remaining prize letters. 


spring and summer. We made short 
crops. The hospital bill was $200. 
But worst of all, one of my lungs 
was permanently injured—partially 
destroyed. KR. FB. 4... 

Louisiana. 


@ Curved Too Fast 


RYING to make too many 
trips in one day hauling coal 
off Signal Mountain, I failed 
to slow down enough in turn- 
ing a curve. The truck went off a 
high bank and broke nine ribs, the 
pelvis, and the right hip bone. I had 
to lie on my back in a plaster cast for 
three months. James Standifer, 
Tennessee. 


@ Left Farm - 


O BEGIN with we owned our 
farm—something to be proud of. 
We had a nice flock of chickens, two 
good milk cows, and our own hogs. 
But we decided to go to the other end 
of the rainbow and get the bag of 
gold. So we sold cows, hogs, chick- 
ens, rented out our place, and moved 
to the cotton mill. In seven months 
the mill began curtailing. Naturally, 
we began thinking of home. So we 
got the man to give up the place and 
in November we moved back home. 
Here we are without even a cow, 
pig, -or anything much. But we 
learned our lesson well. 
Mrs. C. A. McKinney, 
Rutherford County. N.C. 


FORMER GOVERNOR TEXAS 


praises GULF LIVESTOCK SPRAY 


If you want to get more milk in the hot months, you’ll be interested in this 


letter from James E. Ferguson, formerly Governor of Texas and now owner of 


the Bosque Creamery, Austin, Texas. 


“We have used several stock sprays,’’ he writes, ‘“‘but none of them keeps the 
flies away from the cattle the way Gulf Livestock Spray does. 

“Since we started using it four years ago, our cattle have never been pestered by 
flies, with the result that we get more milk out of them during the summer 


than we ever did before. We 
wouldn’t be without yourspray 
if it cost twice what it does.”’ 


CUTS SPRAY BILL! J.D.Wood- 
som who has 80 head of Hol- 
steins tells us: ‘‘Of all the stock 
sprays I have used, Gulf Live- 
stock Spray is the most eco- 
nomical.’’ Much less of Gulf 
Livestock Spray gives complete 
protection! 

Gulf Livestock Spray kills 
blood-sucking flies, lice, ticks 
—repels stable and horn flies— 
keeps cows quiet and easy to 
milk. One spraying lasts all day. 


IT’S NOT 
HARSH! 


Gulf Live- 
stock Spray is 
so mild, de- 
spite its effec- 
tiveness, that 
you can gargle it without hurting 
the tender membranes of your 
throat. It never blisters or irritates 
an animal—and it gives the coat a 


blue-ribbon bloom. 


DOESN’T 
TAINT 

MILK! 

land, manager of a fine herd of 
Registered Jerseys, declares: ‘‘We 
sell Certified Milk. Your spray, 
being odorless, does not affect it.”’ 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR 
YOUR MONEY BACK 


5-gallon usable pail,$4.95 


Gallon can, $1.19 
Also 30 and 55 gallon drums. 


FREE! form and Ranch Bulletin, 


* No. 1, of the Gulf Research 
and Develop tc pany: ‘‘External 
Parasites that Attack Cattle, Sheep, 
Goats, Horses, Mules, Hogs, Dogs and 
Cats.’ Write Gulf Petroleum Special- 
ties, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Sprains RELIEVED 


Strained 
Muscles 
Eased 
While 
Horse 
Works 


A= doesn't have to lay your horse up. 
When you use Absorbine, he can do light 
work while he is being treated. Absorbine speeds 
relief direct to 1 li ts. It increases 
the flow of blood through them and the blood 
carries off the congestion. Will not blister. Many 
veterinarians have used it for over 40 years! At 
druggists. $2.50 a bottle. W. F. Young, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass. 


ABSORBINE 


Absorbine Sends Relief Direct 
To Muscles and Lig 


METAL 
SILO 


ROS 


Fireproof, lightning-proof, 
storm -proof, the construc- 
tion of the Ross Metal Silo 
allows full expansion and 
contraction without permit- 
ting the joints to leak. No 
hoops toadjust; nocaulking 
necessary. The non-porous 
walls of the Ross prevent 
spoilage from freezing and 
preserve full food value of 


your crops. Write for our 
proposition before you buy. 


ROSS CUTTERS & SILOS 


520 Warder St. Springfield, Ohio 


The chick advertisers in this publication are 
reliable. You can safely patronize them, 


WORLD'S SIMPLEST ELECTRIC PUMP— 


Nothing to wear or cause trouble. 28-foot 
le suction lift. Operates cheaply. Money- 
back guarantee, Write for FREE catalog, 
MICRO-WESTCO, Inc, Bettendort, tows, Dept. 35. 
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THIS SIGN 


marks the place where 

quick, thorough plug 

cleaning is done—and 

AC Quality Spark 

Plugs sold. There’s one 
near you. 


Have your plugs cleaned now 


SAVE GAS...GET MORE 
ENGINE POWER 


All spark plugs need regular cleaning and 
adjustment. Dirty or worn plugs waste 
as much gas as one gallon in ten, and 
reduce engine power as much as 21%. 
Plug cleaning is available from 70,000 
Registered AC Cleaning Stations. Why 
not try it? If you keep a spare set of AC 
plugs on hand, the cleaning trip won’t 
tie up your power equipment. The cost 
of cleaning—5c a plug—will come back to 
you many times in fuel and power savings. 


SPARK PLUGS 
NEED CLEANING 


yo WHAT YOU GET! Two full 
ounces of the sweetest and 
mildest burleys in the Blue Grass 
Country—crimp-cut, kept fresh 
by Cellophane seal. And—in 
every two-ounce tin there’s a 
B & W coupon worth saving for 
more than forty fine premiums. 


SAVE B & W COUPONS 
FOR FREE 


PREMIUMS 


Send for complete illus- 
trated catalog. Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco 
Corp., P.O. Box 599. 
Louisville, Ky. Write now! 


the new double-value tobacco 
that gives you B & W coupons! 


Cigarette 


Jase. 
100 coupons. 


(Offer good in U.S. A. only.) In- 
sist on that big red tin with the 
thoroughbred horse on it. Also 
look at the new 16-ounce flavor- 
protected canister. This size has 
8 coupons! Try -union-made 
BIG BEN. If you roll your own, 
ask for free cigarette papers. 


Playing Silk 
Cards. Stockings. 
125 coupons. 


60 coupons. 


B&W coupons are also packed with Raleigh, Kool & Viceroy Cigarettes 


ERE’S good news for farm radio 
owners. The farmer and the 
farm family will get more radio pro- 
grams adapted entirely to their in- 
terests in the near future. That is 
the belief of Ernest B. Loveman of 
Philco Radio & Television Corp. 

He classes the farmer as the great- 
est single buying factor in the United 
States today, due to the fact that farm 
income and farm population are at 
their highest in years. 

“For once,” says Mr. Loveman, 
“the farmer seems to be on top of 
the economic heap and is most likely 
to stay there. Advertisers are aware 
of this and’ will be pointing their 
messages to the farmer even more 
than before. In addition to farm 
journals and newspapers, this will 
include broadcasting. The absence 
of any number of top-notch radio 
programs specifically prepared for 
the farmer and his special intérests 
has been conspicuous. 

“As radio sponsors come to realize 
that the farm market is assuming 
ever-increasing importance,” he con- 
cludes, “there is bound to be a tre- 
mendous upturn in the number of 
first-grade programs exclusively fash- 
ioned for the farmer.” 


Radio Programs for Rural Listeners 


The networks will begin operating 
on daylight saving time, effective 
Sunday, April 24. All programs 
thereafter will be scheduled on day- 
light saving time. Thus, the National 
Farm and Home Hour program, 
now heard daily except Sundays at 
11:30 a.m. CST, will be heard at 
10:30 CSF: 

The following special features will 
be broadcast on the National Farm 
and Home Hour during May: 

May 4: Home demonstration program 
featuring information of special interest to 
rural housewives. 

May 7: National 4-H Club Music Hour; 
United States Marine Band plays. 

May 9: Future Farmers of America pro- 
gram; United States Army Band _ plays; 
Health problems of the rural community 
will be discussed. 

May 14: American Farm Bureau Feder- 
ation program. 

May 21: National Grange program; 
United States Army Band. 


Bible Reading 


"THE May Bible reading will be the 

book of the Acts of the Apostles, a 
chapter a day except chapters 8 and 
13 which may be divided into two 
days’ reading each. 


“Country Things | Love Most” 


@ Here is our prize letter for this month. And we are offering 
three $2 prizes for the best letters on “Country Things I Love Most 
in May” to be published in May 1939, but awards to be announced 
in July 1938. Prizes for “Country Things I Love Most in March” 
go to Mrs. Edgar McGilvray, Texas; Mrs. Clarence Waldrep, Geor- 
gia; Mrs. John O. McKenna, Kentucky. 


@ “The Last White Milestones” 


LOVE the cleanness and the order 

of the open country, with fresh, 
even, upturned soil as far as eye 
can see. 

The glistening young leaves and 
waxen blossoms and glowing fruit 
of perfume-laden trees, row on row. 


Broad, smooth-swept, sandy yards 
upon which tall sycamores stand. 


A cozy, weather-washed cottage, 


snuggling in clustering purple wis- 
teria. 
The shine of newly scoured floors 
and freshly whitewashed hearths. 
The simple, clear, straightforward 
sermon of a country pastor on Sun- 
day morning in a church set among 
clean, tall, reverent pines, with the 
“last white milestones” pointing the 
way heavenward to another home 
of purity and love whose builder and 
maker is God. Mrs. Artis Williams, 
Ben Hill County, Ga. 


Bulletins That Will Help You Now 


GCHOOL may soon be out for the children, but for the man trying to get 
ahead schoo! never lets out. Helpful textbooks in the farm school are 
the Farmers’ Bulletins, a few of which are listed below: 


1015—Producing Family and Farm Sup- 
plies on the Cotton Farm 

1227—Sewage and Sewerage of Farm 
Homes 

1334—Home Tanning of Leather and Small 
Skins 

1341—Mule Production 

1368—Breaking and Training Colts 

1497—Mcethods and Equipment for Home 
Laundering 

1622—Rural Buildings for Business and 
Social Uses 

1626—Feeding Dairy Cows 


1643—Fire Safeguards for the Farm 
1678—Safe Use and Storage of Gasoline 
- and Kerosene on the Farm 
1700—Marketing Hay by Modern Methods 
1702—Preparing Peaches for Market 
1703—Reservoirs for Farm Use 
1753—Livestock for Smali Farms 
1762—Home Canning of Fruits, Vegeta- 
bles, and Meats 
1778—Fabrics and Designs for Children’s 
Clothes 
1779—Beef Cattle Breeds for Beef and for 
Beef and Milk 


To get such of these bulletins as you want (not over four or five at a time, we should 
say), put an X-mark opposite the titles of your choice and mail to your Senator or Rep- 
resentative, or to the Office of Information, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: In accordance with the announcement in The Progressive Farmer, please 


send me the bulletins checked above. 
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Only WHEELING 


GIVES you 
Cretitste 


COP-R-LOY 


HEAVY ZINC COATED 


@ Let your heaviest, bull or work horse 
lean into Wheeling Farm Fence! Its 
strong, tension-holding COP-R-LOY 
wires are more than a match for brute 
strength. 


They defy weather, too. COP-R-LOY 
has amazing resistance to corrosion. 
It is the famous copper alloy, made 
only by Wheeling—that gives not only 
this fence but roofing and many other 
farm products superior durability. 


But, that is not all! Every inch of 
this stronger COP-R-LOY core is 
covered with an extra heavy coating 
of pure zinc. It is fused to the base by 
Wheeling’s modern, hot-galvanizing 
process—with zinc-iron alloy next to 
the wire, pure zinc to the weather. 
Guaranteed in writing as to quality 
and service. Wheeling Heavy Zinc 
Coated COP-R-LOY Farm Fence will 
prove for you a real money-saver. 


WHEELING CORRUGATING Co. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


ZINC COATED | 


WHEELING DEALER 
was 


INTHE STYLE YOU NEED 


Increasing the Income From the Dairy 


By ST. J. A. LAWTON 


Charleston County, 


@ This month we are publishing the prize letter in the dairy im- 
provement contest. Others will appear from time to time_as space 
permits. In publishing the experience of any livestock producer 
it is essential that the locality in which he operates ‘be stated and 
that the reader keep this in mind when appriasing his practices. 


AFTER devoting a lifetime to my 

South Carolina plantation on 
James Island, producing Sea Island 
cotton and various truck crops, I was 
forced by the boll weevil to turn my 
attention to my Holstein herd of 
cattle. This herd has increased from 
an average record in 1930 of 5,320 
pounds of milk and 197.7 pounds fat 
with an average of 91.7 milk cows to 
11,070 pounds milk and 355.3 pounds 
fat with an average of 92.3 milk cows 
in 1937. This increase has been ac- 
complished without buying a single 
cow, but by careful breeding and 
selecting, and careful methods of 
feeding. The greatest credits have 
accrued from breeding and feeding, 


and these methods should be stressed.” 


This herd consists of one-fifth 
purebred Holsteins and four-fifths 
grades. Young stock properly raised 
become profitable producers at a lit- 
tle over two years of age. 

In selecting future animals it is 
found better to select those from fam- 
ilies where all ancestors and collat- 
eral milkers have shown up well, 
rather than to select a calf from a 
cow with an individually fine record 
only. This plan is now being used 
here. We are also selecting cows that 
have stood up for years as profitable 
producers, making no difference be- 
tween grades and purebreds in se- 
lecting. A careful individual record 
of each cow is kept, year by year. 


In 1929 I joined a cow-testing asso- 
ciation. The records for the first 
year were badly kept and of little 
use. Since then there have been 
good testers who have rendered real 
service. 


Feeds and Feeding Rrectices 


Besides nearly 500 tons of silage, 


_ there are nearly 200 tons of hay made, 


consisting largely of soybeans, some 
cowpeas, some lespedeza, and some 
native grass. 

The hay is cured in shocks with 
treated canvas covers, in order to 
keep the quality good. The covers 
are 6 feet by 6 feet square, and are 
held in place by concrete blocks 
weighing five pounds each, with 
ring molded therein, to be tied by 
rope attached to corner of cover. 

Lespedeza is sowed in grain oats 
about February | and usually makes 
a nice cutting of hay after the oats 
have been cut off. 

Turnips make another cheap and 
profitable part of the cows’ ration 
from the middle of November to the 
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middle of March. In August, for 
early feeding, a few acres are planted 
in rows, as otherwise the weeds 
would run away with them without 
cultivation. Twenty acres are broad- 
cast in September. About 30 pounds 
of turnips a day are fed each cow 
during the season. It is advisable’ 
that these not be fed just before milk- 
ing, as the milk will become tainted. 


Sweet potatoes are also extensively 
used here. The sweet potato vines 
are first fed the cattle, then the root 
potato, and later, the slip vines. The 
potatoes are then banked, to be fed 
when the turnip supply has been ex- 
hausted. When potatoes bring a good 
price in the market, they are sold 
and other feed is bought instead. 


The Grain Ration 


The grain ration in the barn con- 
sists largely of cottonseed meal and 
of slip-shucked corn, ground up by 
a hammer mill. In order to give 
variety gluten, brewer’s grain, lin- 
seed meal, ground oats, etc., are used, 
as it is found that cows, like human 
beings, appreciate some change. 


In this climate cows are only in 
the barn while being fed and milked. 
The pasturage from March to No- 
vember consists principally of Ber- 
muda grass, with some vetch, clover, 
and carpet grass. 

The milk cows are divided into 
two lots, each having two pastures 
that are alternately used. These per- 
manent pastures are being improved 
by the addition of superphosphate 
and part with basic slag. 

The winter pastures which give 
grazing from November through 
March are divided also to be used 
alternately. They are planted with 
oats, rye, barley, and vetch. It pays 
to keep them well fertilized. These 
pastures together with silage, turnips, 
potatoes, and hay are a great factor 
in reducing the cost of grain. 


There is a pasture in which the 
yearlings are kept in good condition 
for eight months of the year. During 
the winter months they are turned 
into a field in which has been planted 
velvet beans. These, with grain and 
hay fed in troughs, supply their needs 
until early spring. 

Expenses in handling feed have 
been cut by placing the corn grind- 
ing mill in the corn storage barn, 
thus saving the cost of constant haul- 
ing. The feed mill and silage cutter 
are run by the tractor which is also 
used in plowing. 


Channeldrain 
ROOFING 


MADE OF 


COP-R-LOY 


EXTRA HEAVY ZINC COATED 


© “Safe in the barn” means something 
when the roof is Super Channeldrain. 
Wheeling, the original and only Super 
Channeldrain roofing, thoroughly 
safeguards your stock, crops and other 
property against the weather. 


Only Wheeling Super Channeldrain 
is made of genuine COP-R-LOY—the 
famous Wheeling rust-resisting cop- 
per alloy. Wheeling Super Channel- 
drain also has its exclusive patented 
emergency drain channel to prevent 
seepage at side laps and the recently 
improved end lap, with tight edge. 
“When it rains it drains.” 


Hot galvanized with an extra heavy 
coating of pure zinc. Super Channel- 
drain Roofing minimizes maintenance 
and replacements. The easy nailing 
feature of this roofing makes its appli- 
cation practical for anyone. Nails 
drive true through center of ridge and 
can’t puncture the channel wall to 
cause leaks. Insist on genuine Super 
Channeldrain with all its super ad- 
vantages for you, and look for the 
familiar Wheeling trade mark! 


WHEELING CORRUGATING CO. 
WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


When it rains—it drains 


Gour 
WHEELING DEALER 
has 


WITH ALL ACCESSORIES 
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 wuat/ YOURE GOING 
70 MAKE JELLY 
ON WASHDAY 7 


JANE THOUGHT MARY WAS JUST 
SHOWING OFF—BUT JANE DIDN'T 
KNOW ABOUT SURE-JELL! 
YES, THE GROCER HAD SUCH A 


GRAND FRUIT BARGAIN TODAY THAT 
1 SIMPLY COULDN'T RESIST IT! 


WELL, ON WASHDAYS, HE COULD 
GIVE FRUIT AWAY FOR ALL OF | 
ME! MAYBE YOU ENJOY BEING 
A MARTYR--BUT / DON’T! 


STRAWBERRIES! AND YOU'RE GOING 
TO TRY TO MAKE VELLY? WHY MARY, 
YOU CAN ONLY MAKE JAM FROM 

STRAWBERRIES! 


WHO'S A MARTYR? | HAVE THE 
FRUIT ALL PREPARED--SO I’LL BE 
THROUGH IN IS MINUTES! COME 
OVER THEN AND you‘LL SEE ! 


IT'S PLAIN YOU HAVEN‘T HEARD OF 
SURE-JELL! THIS NEW POWDERED 
PECTIN PRODUCT MAKES ALL 
FRUITS JELL PERFECTLY, JANE! 


I'LL COME NOW--AND 
I'LL TIME You, Too! 


AND YOU EXPECT TO GET 
JELLY BY BOILING THE JUICE 


ONLY 4 MINUTE ? 


SEE? 12 GLASSES INSTEAD OF 8 
--AND FROM EXACTLY THE 
SAME AMOUNT OF JUICE ! 


YES, AND I'LL GET % MORE 
JELLY, TOO-- BECAUSE WITH 
SURE-JELL NO JUICE BOILS 


15 MINUTES, TOO! IT’S 


AND YOU ARE THROUGH om) 
UNBELIEVABLE! 


THIS JELLY HAS ALL THE FRESH 
FRUIT FLAVOR, TOO--BECAUSE 
NONE OF IT GOES OFF IN STEAM! 


MIND IF | USE YOUR PHONE 
TO ORDER SOME STRAW- 
BERRIES AND SURE-vELL ? 


A PRODUCT OF 
GENERAL FOODS 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


A Message From Mrs. Chas. W. Sewell 


@ In response to our invitation, Mrs. Sewell here speaks to the farm 
women of the South. As administrative director of the Associated 
Women of the American Farm Bureau Federation, she is close in 
spirit and understanding to the farm woman, with a keen appre- 
ciation of the problems and joys the farm wife's occupation presents. 


To the Farm Women of the Southland: 


Your editor, Sallie Hill, has 

given me the opportunity of 
sending all you kind friends a greet- 
ing for 1938. As I sit here in our 
headquarters office 
in Chicago it is 
still cold outside. 
My mind quickly 
travels the miles 
between here and 
Dixie and cheers 
up as I remember 
that when you read 
this spring wiil 
have come to the 


Southland. 


You are think- 
ing of what 1938 
tolds for the 
homes of rural 
America. Thou- 
sands of you are 
workers with us 
in the Associated 
Women of the 
American Farm 
Bureai_ Feder- 
ation. With us you are interested in 
the broad subjects of health, educa- 
tion, rural youth, world peace, better 
homes, recreation, and legislation to 
protect the farm home. You are 
studying the ways best to utilize the 
various agencies of government to 
improve farming and to bring about 
the general enrichment of rural life. 

Many of you are looking beyond 
the four walls of your home, past 
state lines and across the ocean to 
the triennial conference of the Asso- 


Mrs. 


Charles Sewell 


Wi4 T quiet strength is here! 
peacefulness! 

My grateful eyes and heart look up to bless 

Pale greens and grays, and when the day 1s 
done 


ciated Country Women of the World, 
to be held in London, June 1939, 
So many Southern women attended 
the meeting in 1936 in Washington 
that we feel sure 
some of you will 
be anxious to join 
the tour sponsored 
by the Associated 
Women of the 
American Farm 
Bureau Feder- 
ation. 

As we watch de- 
velopments, more 
and more is the 
fact borne in upon 
us that the farm 
women of today 
have a clear call 
and a definite chal- 
lenge. We must 
stand back of our 
menfolk in their 
efforts, through ef- 
fective organi- 
zation, to secure 
security for agriculture—but not too 
far back. 

To Esther it was said in the time 
of great peril to, the Jewish peo- 
ple, “Who knows whether you have 
come to the kingdom for such a 
time as this?” And so the farm 
women of America, through their 
organization, may have been defi- 
nitely assigned the task of helping 
achieve the Abundant Life, with all 
that it holds for the homes and com- 
munities of rural America. 


Fair Acres 
By MARY B, WARD 


(Through the eyes of one who returned.) 


What 


Contentment comes beyond comparison. 


No clamour here, no frightened heart and bruised 
And broken spirit, wandering, confused; 

There is no bitterness, no hate-born mood, 

But understanding peace and solitude. 


How could I have imagined life might be 

Worth living far from growing filigree 

Of leaf and bloom and vine that deck my land, 
And small, green spears that rise at my command? 


I tend my working stock and waiting herds, 
And flocks of rosy-combed, snow-feathered birds; 
And all the little, tender, new-born things 

Know comfort that my caring for them brings. 


The small privations that I must endure 

Are less than those that I have known and sure 
Of recompense in brawn and spirit, ills 

That make for sturdiness, strength of the hills. 


Here, fondly now, 1 touch my good, brown earth 


And, faith renewed, my spirit knows rebirth. 
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Glorifying the 
Farm Family 


Hew few of us indulge ourselves in glorifying the com- 

monplace, the familiar! How little is said and written 
of the men and women who love their families well enough 
to plan and work for them in season and out of season, and 
yet our farms and homes are full of the loyal and steadfast 
who pull their own weight and somewhat more. 


For that and other reasons it seems most fitting and meet 
that the Master Farmer tamilies be given the recognition due 
them, that farming as a vocation may continue to assume the 
high place it has occupied in the history and development of 
this nation. To that end let us hold a thought that the 
second Sunday in May each year may be devoted to mothers— 
yes, in a great measure, but to fathers also and to loyal sons 
and daughters, whose unselfish cooperation has made suc- 
cessful farm homes possible. 

So it seems to us both fitting and meet that Rural Life 
Sunday is to be observed all over America May 22, providing 
an opportunity for those enrolled in our church improvement 
contest to plan a special program. Will you not send in your 
program so that we may pass your suggestions on to other 
interested groups? 


From My Notebook 


In the little village of Lowndesboro, Ala., I counted seven 
attractive churches with spires, all of 
which I trust are serving and will con- St. Paul's Episcopal 
tinue to serve as bell towers. Who of — Church, Lowndesboro, 
us on Sunday morning can easily Ala., built in 1853. 


resist the call to worship when church bells ring out loud and clear? 


Featured on this page is the picture of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church, 
built in 1853, and so well kept that the old slave gallery and early church 
records are intact. Of pleasing architecture, one thing only seems needful 
for a perfect setting: foundation plantings to soften and tie the exterior 
walls to the ground. 


The Significance of 
Mother’s Day 


By MAY TERESSA HOLDER 


M OTHER'S DAY, one of the greatest and 

best-loved of all days, is not a celebration 
of ostentatious sentiment. It is an institution 
founded as an enduring monument to the 
nation’s mothers. 

Mother’s Day has been officially recognized, not only by the United 
States but all over the world. Though it is unusual for the Stars and 
Stripes to be displayed on Sundays, Old Glory waves atop the nation’s 
Capitol and other federal buildings on Mother’s Day in silent reverence 
to motherhood and the home. 

While celebrating Mother’s Day, when all nations, classes, and creeds 
pay homage, a thought should be given to the founder, Anna Jarvis, of 
Philadelphia. Her devotion to the ideal of perpetuating the life work 
of her own mother has brought happiness into the lives of millions. 
Each year she cooperates with the military and naval forces and with 
government officials in making Mother’s Day a tribute to the mothers of 
all mankind. 

“If you believe in Mother’s Day,” says Miss Jarvis, “help to perpetu- 
ate the love and reverence for Mother and the home. If in another town 
go home and see her. Give her some joy. If you can’t go write her a 
letter to reach her on Mother’s Day. That is what Mother’s Day means 
—remembrance of Mother!” 


Anna Jarvis, 
founder of Mother's 
Day. 


SALLIE ©. WILL, 


Next door is an attractive old white house, built 1830-35, overladen 
with gorgeous wisteria in full bloom. According to the present owner, 
Mrs. E. L. James, this was the home of Dr. and Mrs. Anderson, who, by 
the way, gave the original acre of land to the church. 


In further discussion of our church improvement program, one promi- 
ment Southern minister suggests that all churches carry a “label,” a sign, 
so that the passer-by will be the more inclined to drop in for worship. 


Here’s hoping that no farmer or farmer’s wife overlooked the Score 
Card for Blue Ribbon Farms and Homes on Dr. Poe’s page in February. 
If any family did. miss it they can spend a whole evening pleasantly and 
profitably by taking up each of the 50 questions and deciding whether the 
farm or home is entitled to score 2, 1, or 0 in answer to each question. 


Visits to Alabama Master Farmers 


Observed at the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. P. Storrs near Wetumpka, 
Ala.: Large pine and oak trees lend dignity to the expansive and beauti- 
fully landscaped lawn. Mrs. Storrs has made good use of bamboo for a 
screen planting, likewise flowering quince and flowering peach. She has 
employed ground myrtle to hold the soil along an embankment on the 
roadway. To good advantage she has used small boxwood and pansies 
along the walk. It struck me as rather unique that the Storrs’ outdoor 
living room is planted just in the edge of a little wildwood, thus present- 
ing a natural setting without a cluttered effect. 


Outstanding at the L. C. Young home near Montgomery, Ala.: the 
newly painted house, fine pecan trees, neat and well-kept appearance. 


At the H. H. Meadows home there was much terracing and contouring 
of land. I noticed one new barn and landscaped spacious grounds. One 
wisteria vine had completely covered the windmill. 


Of interest.—Attractive new pine-paneled, steam-heated office at the 
R. E. Lambert farm, Darlington, Ala. On the porch of the J. R. Brunson 
home near Greenville, I listened attentively to interesting and impressive 
farm philosophy of Mr. Brunson’s father, who as he surveyed the farm 
told how he came there about a half-century ago, took over a farm 
which had twice been “turned out,” and by good farming methods made 
a success of it. 
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By JANET CAMERON 


|S THE kitchen in your church a 

convenient, attractive one, or just 
a dark basement room with a 
broken-down stove? In most of my 
experience in church kitchens (and 
I have demonstrated in over 40 of 
these in Virginia during the past 
seven years), my impression is that 
if the church plant has a “stepchild” 
it is indeed the kitchen. Even those 
that are kept clean and orderly are 
often devoid of conveniences and at- 
tractiveness. 


One crying need of most small 
communities is a center where young 
and old can gather for wholesome 
recreation and fellowship. Many 
churches have the space for such a 
center, but often it is used for other 
less worthy purposes. In many places 
the Sunday school room is used as a 
center during week days with one 
end partitioned for a kitchen. 


An efficient, well-managed church 
kitchen is a paying investment. 
While the foremost purpose of such 
a center is to promote fellowship 
among its members and a friendly 
feeling between these members and 
the rest of the community, inci- 
dentally it can be a source of revenue. 


Have Someone Responsible 


Who, if anyone, is in charge of 
your community kitchen? When a 
janitor or custodian cannot be af- 
forded, it should be in the hands of a 
capable committee whose record of 
service is on a par with the Sunday 
school teachers’. I should like to see 
three of the most efficient members 
of the congregation (at least one of 
them a man) entirely responsible for 
the church kitchen, to make im- 
provements in the equipment, paint 


or rearrange it, and do anything they 
think best, provided funds netted 
from meals warrant this expenditure. 

The drawings show the grouping 
of all activities into three centers: 


1. Preparation. 


2. Service. 

3. Clean-up. 
Many kitchens may be made more 
efficient if rearranged according to 
this grouping. You will notice that 


’ COMMUNITY KITCHEN COMMITTEES AND THEIR WORK 


A. MENU, MARKETING AND FINANCE 
COMMITTEE 


1. Consider equipment working 
space before deciding on menu. 

2. Plan menu, determine approximate 
number to serve, and size of portions. 

3. Decide on type of service to be used 
—whcther table, cafeteria, etc. 

4. Determine and list definite quantities 
of food needed. Buy in large quantities 
when practical. 


5. Estimate cost of supplies to be sure of 
keeping within budget. Adjust menus if 
necessary. 

6. If some food is contributed from 
homes, list this separately and appoint one 
person to receive, check off, and put it in 
its appointed place. 

7. Order all supplies and appoint some- 
one to unwrap and check them as delivered. 


8. Make all arrangements for selling tick- 
ets or collecting money. Where reserva- 
tions are made ahead, take charge of this. 
Have charge of any advertising or printed 
menus which may be used. 

This committee orders all supplies, is 
responsible for each article arriving at the 
correct place in ample time, and for paying 
the bills. 


B. DINING ROOM COMMITTEE 


1. Appoint a supervisor or “head wait- 
ress’’ who gives directions to her helpers. 
2. Decide on any decorations to be used 


the cleaning unit (figures 2 and 4) is 
just inside the door from the dining 
room, while the serving unit is lo- 
cated near the other door that leads 
into the dining room. Ih the small 
kitchen where there is room for only 


@ All activities in the 

church kitchen, says Miss 

Cameron, should be group- 

ed into three centers as 

illustrated in these draw- 

ings and described in the 
story. 


one door, place the serving unit as 
illustrated in figure 3. Where 
there is only one door, keep the bot- 
tom half locked as in figure 1. Serv- 
ice to the waitress comes over the 
counter shelf on this door. 

The plan can be worked out rather 
simply as shown in figure 4, with 
a kitchen at one end and a movable 
stage at the other. The stage might 
be constructed so that it could be 
raised against the wall by a pulley in 
order to give more table space. With 
this arrangement of tables, a greater 
number can be seated comfortably. 


Good organization, with compe- 
tent people in charge, is essential to 


and secure and arrange them, including 
flowers, candles, and containers. 

3. List all linen, china, silver, flower 
holders, trays, chairs, and tables available, 
and check to be sure of the number of each 
needed. If necessary, borrow what supplies 
are needed and return them afterwards. 

4. Arrange tables according to occasion. 
If there is to be a speakers’ table, provide 
for it. Set all tables, arrange flowers, and 
get dining room in readiness. If place cards 
are used, secure and place these. 

5. Arrange for pouring water at last 
minute and for placing all things which 
should be on the table before the guests ar- 
rive, such as relishes, butter, sugar, cream, 
salt, and pepper. 

6. Appoint one person to look after ven- 
tilation of the room before, during, and 
after the meal, also have one or more 
women for hostesses to greet guests, care 
for their wraps, and seat them. 

7. If table service is used, one waitress 
for every 10 guests is usual. If cafeteria 
service is used, this committee sets up the 
service unit and dishes up the food. If 
buffet service is more practical, have part 
of the committee serve at table to refill 
the dishes on the table, and station the oth- 
ers in the dining room to act as hostesses 
and guides. 

8. Prepare and serve beverages and re- 
fill water glasses. 

9. Carry out used dishes, and provide 
space to put them. 

10. Arrange for possible emergencies of 
setting up new tables for extra guests. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH 
IMPROVES ITS KITCHEN 


@ The country church of today is a community center and must 
be one of interesting activity as well as spiritual uplift. 
church which provides a place for its congregation to work to- 
gether and play together will become a spiritual place for worship. 
The church kitchen is one means of promoting this form of wor- 
ship, says Miss Cameron who as nutrition specialist of the 
Virginia Extension Service has had wide experience in these lines. 


The 


any community activity. Community 
meals mean many workers on com- 
mittees, and that is where the fun 
comes in. 


Write It Down! 


The general chairman should have 
all committees definitely appointed 
well in advance, and the job of every 
committee written down so there is 
no mistake about who is responsible 
for each job. The importance of this 
cannot be stressed too much. Never 
let the kitchen committee wash the 
dishes. They have done their share 
in preparing and serving, and there 
are plenty of other members who can 
do the clean-up job. Sometimes com- 
munity meals become unpopular be- 
cause the good workers of the com- 
munity have all the work to do. 


If necessary, help each chairman 
work out a division of duties among 
her committee women. The general 
chairman must hold lists of all com- 
mittees and their duties in case of 
misunderstanding, and must post 
complete instructions for serving. 
She must post also the names of all 
committees in the kitchen to avoid 
any confusion. 


11. Straighten up dining room. Remove 
linen, flowers, and all decorations. 


C. KITCHEN COMMITTEE 


This is of necessity the largest committee 
and involves the hardest work. 

1, List carefully the duties of each person 
on committee. These duties should be di- 
vided so that all workers can have ample ; 
time to complete theirs, even with accidents. 

2. Appoint those to cook the hot food: 
meat, and vegetables. P 

3. Appoint those to prepare cold foods. 
salads, desserts. These must be kept cool 
either in a_ screened-off part of dining 
room, in an adjoining room or, if in the 
kitchen, away from the heat. Serving dishes 
should be counted and ready. 

4. Have serving unit as near dining 
room as possible and indicate on a dia- 
gram, pasted on the wall, where each server 
will stand, and her duties. Time is saved 
if each woman serves only one food, and 
plates are passed down a line. A long table 
in the kitchen near the dining room makes 
an .excellent serving table. Pass plates 
from right to left for quickest service: 
Waitresses may wait at end of table with 
large tray to load plates. A double line of 
service on each side of the table saves time. 

5. Arrange for heating plates, also for § 
heating and serving rolls or breads. a 

6. Plan for keeping hot foods hot. 


D. CLEARING-UP COMMITTEE 


To wash and dry dishes and check and 
arrange property. 
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HERE'S WHY JAMS AND JELLIES 
MADE WITH CERTO TASTE SO MUCH 


: i JUST COMPARE THESE TWO METHODS! 
4 THE OLD WAY WITH CERTO 
cfu ; 1. Mrs. A, Pe cleaning and 1. Mrs. B pga to start 


crushing her berries, was 
ready to start making her jam 
at nine o'clock. 


2. The red band on the kettle 
indicates the amount of fruit 
and juice that Mrs. A got 
from her berries (4 cups). 
The.strawberries cost 17¢ a 
quart—2 quarts 34¢. 


3. Mrs. A added 2 pounds of 
sugar to her berries. The 
sugar cost 6¢ per pound —2 
pounds 12¢. 


4. Following the old ‘“‘pound 
r pound” standard recipe, 
rs. A had to boil the fruit 

and sugar about 30 minutes 
before the jam thickened to 
the desired consistency. This 
long boiling evaporated one- 
half of the original weight of 
the berries and carried off 
most of the natural fresh fruit 
flavor as fragrant steam. 


5. When Mrs. A poured her . 


jam, she found she had 6 


her jam making at nine 
o'clock, too. 


2. Mrs. B, using the same 
quantity of strawberries (2 
quarts), got the same amount 
of fruit and juice (4 cups). 
Her berries cost 17¢ a quart 
—2 quarts 34¢. 


3. Mrs. Badded 3 lbs. of sugar 
(an extra pound because she 
knew none of her fruit juice 
would boil away). The sugar 
cost 6¢ per lb.—3 Ibs. 18¢. 


4. Mrs. B brought her fruit 
and sugar to a full rolling 
boil. boiled hard for 3 min- 
utes, removed from the stove, 
and added 1% bottle of Certo. 
Certo is simply the jellifying 
substance of fruit in concen- 
trated liquid form. At 25¢ per 
bottle, the half bottle Mrs. B 
used cost about 13¢. 


5. Mrs. B got 10 glasses of 
the same Size from her ber- 


lasses. The cost: ries. The cost: 


The 6 glasses of jam that 
Mrs. A made cost an average 
of at least 73g¢ per glass. 


6. It took 45 minutes for 
Mrs. A to make her 6 glasses 
of jam. It was nine-forty-five 
when she finished. 


The 10 glasses cost only 614¢ 

r glass. Note how Certo pays 
for itself in increased yield 
... saves time and fuel, too. 


6. Mrs. B’s 10 glasses of jam 
were made in just 15 minutes. 
She was all through at nine- 
fifteen. And it had cost her 
nothing to use Certo! 


fi 


FREE RECIPE BOOK! 
Under the label of eve 
book of tested recipes 
ferent fruits require di 


ry bottle of Certo is a 
for jams and jellies. Dif. 
flerent handling. There- 


separate recipe for each 
-. +» Be sure to follow 


fore Certo gives you a 
fruit 


each recipe exactly, 


Copyright, General Foods Corp.. 1938 
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Saving 
Mothers 
and 


Babies 


By ROY 
NORTON, M.D. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


MOTHER AND CHILD —From an etching by 
Margery Ryerson. 


@ “You poor baby lamb! Still got on long woolen underwear! And 
your mother says she can’t help it, you have to wear it. Dear—dear! 


You’d think you were a black sheep, the way they treat you!” @ One of the things we need most to develop is a consciousness of 


the importance of prenatal, obstetric, and postnatal care of mothers 
in order to cut down our startling rate of mortality of mothers and 
infants. Dr. Norton, assistant director of the Division of Preventive 
Medicine, North Carolina State Board of Health, points us here to 
our individual responsibility. That Dr. Norton is one of “our own” 
is evidenced by this statement from a recent letter: “The Progressive 
Farmer was vead by my parents during my boyhood on the farm.” 


T IS a challeng- 
ing fact that dur- 


to look upon the bringing of children 
into the world as a sacred privilege, 


ing every 14-year a responsibility to be undertaken se- c 

period North Caro- riously, not in a spirit of reckless b 

lina loses as many abandon and without regard to the t 

babies as are born health and welfare of mother and r 
in the state in any baby. Families on public relief rolls 

single year. No should have babies but not at a rate ai 

other wastage or carelessness in our 50 per cent higher than those net fl 

modern life is comparable to this trag- on relief. Those best fitted for par- a 

edy. Of the 56,509 North Carolina enthood should be advised by their sa 

babies who during the ten years 1928 physicians to have more _ babies fo 

- through 1937 have died before they than they are now having. Compe- pl 

‘ were a year old, approximately 25, tent medical advice on spacing of dt 
that beautiful woman there in the apron? Well, 000 they were two births should be available to every 

that’s my mother! You only have to mention that you’re somewhat hot weeks old. married couple. It may be surprising - 

and sticky, and she reaches for the Johnson’s Baby Powder...” These facts are even more disturbing to some that most abortions (many a 

when we consider the fact that with of which are fatal) occur with wives up 

proper medical and obstetric care who have already borne five or more Po 

most of these deaths could have been children. ay 


e “Pretty soon, something soft and downy goes tickle-tickle down your 
back —whee-ee! After that, you can say phooey to rashes and chafes 


prevented. In thus striving to save 
our babies we can prevent also much 
of the disability and many of the 
deaths of mothers. During the last 
ten years 5,210 North Carolina wom- 
en have died from causes: relating 
to the bearing of children. 

Although these figures are given 
for, and apply specifically only to, 
North Carolina with her 3,500,000 
population and 80,000 births annu- 
ally, the percentages are proportion- 
ately applicable to the other Southern 
states, some of whose rates are better 
and some worse. 

There is always ample time for 
making weekly or monthly savings 
and preparing to have adequate 
obstetric care for every mother in 
the community. If the parents are 
unable to make this provision them- 


Before marriage every couple 


should have a thorough physical ex- | 
amination, including tests for tuber- | 


culosis, syphilis, gonorrhea, and oth- 
er communicable diseases. Early in 


pregnancy, certainly before the fifth | 


month, the mother should go to her | 


physician for examination and ad- 
vice. She should know what consti- 
tutes minimum safe prenatal medical 
supervision. Some doctors stil] do no 
more of such health protection of a 
preventive nature than is expected 
and demanded of them by mothers. 
Some mothers get only what they 
can pay for. The best doctors are 
now demanding that prospective 
mothers come to them early in preg- 
nancy, preferring to give this addi- 
tional protection and yet charging 
the.same as for delivery alone. 


and prickly heat, and play Run, Sheep, Run with the best of them!” selves they should make early appli- ‘The infant death rate for children R 
cation for help so that community },,, illegitimately is two to three | 
a be organized Fg at times as high as that for those born arrar 
e “Did you ever notice how smooth Johnson’s Baby Powder Eve legitimately. Recent figures indicate Mid- 
is? That must be why it keeps my skin just perfect!” Perfect by pi ek Ries: Cte. oe that 5 to 30 per cent of the pregnant reath 
skin condition is a baby’s best protection against skin infec- women in North Carolina are syphi- Clay 
tions, Mothers. So guard your baby’s skin with Johnson’s tee pred litic, the incidence running consider 
Baby Powder, the kind that’s made of finest imported talc— thc in ably higher in Negro mothers. Ex- 
no orris-root... Also important for the bath-basket: Johnson’s baby pectant mothers tolerate antisyph- tub it 
Baby Soap and Baby Cream, and Baby Oil for tiny babies. : ‘ litic treatment well and pregnancy 1s To 
This new oil is safe and soothing, Fathers as well - mothers should no obstacle to immediate and ade a crea 
stainless, and it cannot turn rancid. Gohmrow « come realize the vital importance quate treatment, which constitutes fore 
of the very best obstetric service. our most urgent type of syphilis com Som 
It is up to the fathers and mothers trol at this time. The 


BABY POWDER 


COPYRIGHT, 1938. JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
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damage is done to arbor- 
vitae and other coniferous ever- 
greens by the bagworm. The hard, 
gray-looking bags hanging on this 
type of shrubbery now are the old 
bags where the worms were last sea- 
son. The small ones about a quarter 
of an inch long, fresh and green- 
looking, contain young worms. Clip 
these off as quickly as they appear 
and burn them. Follow this up by 
spraying or dusting the shrubbery 
with arsenate of lead to prevent 
further damage. 

Finely powdered sulphur dusted 
thoroughly over the leaves of holly- 
hocks that show rusty spots will les- 
sen this damage. 

Mildew frequently attacks climb- 
ing and other roses, hardy phlox, and 
‘several other kinds of flowers. Dust 
these with fine sulphur. 

Don’t fail to make a new planting 
of gladiolus bulbs every 15 to 20 days 
between now and early July if a con- 
tinuous supply of blooms is wanted 
right up to frost. 

This month is chrysanthemum 
and dahlia planting time. These two 
flowers require considerable work 
and those willing to give the neces- 
sary time will receive ample reward 
for their efforts. Both should be 
planted where water may be applied 
during dry weather. 

Zinnias should be planted three or 
four times during the season to se- 
cure a continuous supply of blooms 
up to frost. Effort and cost consid- 
ered, zinnias will probably deliver 
more than most other cut flowers. 

Do not cultivate around azaleas 


RING beauty indoors with a fresh 

bouquet of spring flowers. This 
arrangement was exhibited at the 
Mid-South Fair by Dorothy McElu- 
reath, home demonstration agent, 
Clay County, Miss. 


® To clean the skin of chicken 
tub it with soda. 

To prevent skin from forming oh 
a cream or milk soup beat it just be- 
fore serving. The froth protects it 
from skin formation. 

The best meringues are baked in 
an oven so slowly that 15 to 20 min- 
Utes are required to brown them. 


Scrambled eggs are especially 


May in the Flower Garden 
By L. A. NIVEN 


and rhododendrons, because they are 
very shallow-rooted. Any weeds and 
grass that appear should be pulled 
up. Water liberally. Remove seed 
pods as soon as they begin to form; 
they usually start right after bloom- 
ing. 

All the pruning running roses need 
is to thin them out by removing 
some of thé old canes when they get 
too thick or heading back those that 
are getting out of bounds. Immedi- 
ately after they finish blooming is 
the best time to do the job. 

New bulbs of such flowers as 
tulip, hyacinth, narcissus, etc., are 
now being formed in the ground to 
furnish next season’s blooms. There- 
fore, do not cut off the tops but leave 
them alone until they die down en- 
tirely; then remove them. 


For window boxes and flower pots ' 


a good soil mixture is one made up 
of three parts good rich loamy soil, 
one part well-rotted leaf mold or 
well-rotted stable manure, and one 
part clean sand. ‘The raixture can be 
improved and made richer by adding 
six tablespoonfuls of a good high- 
grade commercial fertilizer to each 
peck or half-bushel of this soil, but 
when it is added it should be very 
thoroughly mixed with the soil and 
the soil well watered a week or more 
before plants are set in it. 


For window or porch boxes, es- 
pecially where exposed to much sun, 
plants that will withstand consider- 
able heat should be selected. For 
this purpose, vinca or periwinkle, 
petunia, and wandering-jew are three 
of the best I have ever tried. 


Seven Hints to the Homemaker 


tender and delicious when cooked in 
the top part of a double boiler. 


@ To make poke salad pickle, par- 
boil the poke stems until they are 
tender. Remove the thin skin and 
place the stems in vinegar for about 
15 minutes before serving. Serve 
with any vegetable. Gladys McCain, 
Home Demonstration Agent, 
Jefferson County, Ala. 


@ A new device for which we’ve 
waited long enough is used for syrup, 
honey, catchup, salad dressing, and 
sauces. Press the lever at the top 
and down pours the syrup from the 
bottom of the glass globe. No sticky 
drops are left on the outside. 


‘Irs beautiful! And I know your 
new SUPERFEX will be saving you 


money 


even when it’s as old as mine 


SUPERFEX burns oil—operates anywhere— 
averages less than $1.00 a month for fuel 


Continuous cold and 
ice right in the kitchen 


steps every day—fresher 
food for table and 
market—far below average oper- 
ating cost are reasons why new 
thousands of women each year 
choose the SUPERFEX Oil Burn- 
ing Refrigerator. Think what this 
modern kitchen convenience would 
mean to you. 

With fresher foods, your meals 
become more appetizing and tasty. 
The ice cream and the delicious 
frozen desserts, so easy to prepare 
with SUPERFEX refrigeration, 
will delight all the family. As for 
ice, the SUPERFEX freezes 67 
large cubes at one time. 

You can get higher market prices 
too, for the foods you sell. SUPER- 
FEX keeps fresh meats, dressed 
poultry, milk, butter, eggs and 
other perishable foods at their best. 
The food you save from spoilage 


where it saves countless’ 


alone will go a long way toward 


repaying the cost of a SUPERFEX. 


Oil burns only 2 hours out of 24 
The SUPERFEX kerosene burn- 


ers do their day’s work in 2 hours 
or less, producing continuous cold 
without a constant flame. Fuel cost 
is usually less than $1.00 a month. 
Independent of pipes, wires and 
connections, the SUPERFEX can 
be used anywhere. There are no 
moving parts to wear out. 


SUPERFEX, a product of Per- 
fection Stove Company, has been 
proved dependable through 10 
years of service. It is now supply- 
ing the advantages of low cost re- 
frigeration to scores of thousands 
of homes. Your dealer will explain 
the payment plan that makes it easy 
to own a SUPERFEX. Ask him to 
place one in your home for a week’s 
use. The coupon will bring you a 
beautiful booklet showing new 
models and containing helpful 
information. 


All SUPERFEX models have been greatly reduced in price. 
Burners available for manufactured, natural or bottled gas. 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


Che Mark of Quality 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY, 7934-B Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 
Gentlemen: | would like to know more about SUPERFEX Refrigerators. 

O) Please send me your free booklet. | 

0) 1 am interested in having a week's demonstration in my home. 


Name 
St. or R.F.D. Post Office 
State 
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CANNING 


@ A well filled pantry 
—filled by her efforts— 
is a source of great pride 
to the housekeeper. And 
what is better to start the 
season with than  straw- 
berry preserves? 


@ In addition to fruits from the orchard, jars are often filled with 
wild fruits that grow along the fencerows, in the pasture lots, and on 
the bayous. Berries from field and wood include numerous huckle- 
berries, Ha yhaws, dewberries, blackberries, and gooseberries. In 
patches along the highways and rims of hills grow many wild plums, 
crabapples, wild cherries, wild grapes, and muscadines. These rep- 
resent the commonest source of fruits for canning and preserving. 


]* IS surprising how few years 
have passed since the average 
homemaker learned to can any of the 
garden vegetables. Twenty years 
ago canning snapbeans was consid- 
ered something of a miracle by the 
ordinary farm woman. Today there 
are few vegetables that elude the 
menu-planning canner. 

For specialty work choose the vege- 
tables the family likes best. Almost 
no meal is complete without toma- 
toes in some form, and even children 
have learned that a leafy vegetable 
must be in every day’s menu. Every- 


body would like to prolong the sea- 
son for such delicacies as asparagus, 
squash, and sweet corn, and the can- 
ning guide points the way to do it 
best. Each state home demonstra- 
tion department has it’ favorite ways 
of doing this and if you ask for it 
will send a bulletin telling how to 
preserve almost everything. 

There are a few rules of great 
value in canning from the garden. 
The first and most important is: 
“Can the products when they are 
just right, rejecting immature and 
overripe ones.” The second is: “Keep 
all freshness in by preparing and 
processing only small quantities that 
can be handled quickly.” Of great 
importance is the selection of quality 
products only. Discard defective or 
otherwise undesirable vegetables and 
be sure to process for the length of 
time that has been determined sufh- 
cient to preserve the product but not 
enough to break down the texture 
of the product. Most of them re- 
quire additional cooking and season- 
ing when the can is opened; allow- 
ance must be made for that. 

If successive plantings are made it 
is possible to preserve enough of al- 
most every ‘variety to have a “year- 
round garden” safely stored on pan- 
try shelves. 


Crabapples make a variety of pre- 
serves, sweet pickles, and jelly. Mus- 
cadines, with their heavy flavor and 
deep color, blend with milder fruits, 
such as pears and apples, to make 
good spreads, mincemeat, and pie 


A MORE SATISFYING FARM LIFE 


@ Representing 1,000 Georgia home demonstration clubs, Mrs. 
Wiley tells us that the farm family is a fine example of cooperation. 
“It provides responsibilities for each member of the family,” she 
says. “Its ‘board of directors’ meets at the family table, providing a 
better example of organized activity than the average urban family.” 


T° MAKE farm life permanently 

satisfying for the representative 
Georgia citizen, we come face to 
face with the fact that someone must 
plan. If we lay claim to being intel- 
ligent planners we use all the skilled 
assistance available. Perhaps the 
more than 1,000 home demonstration 
clubs are the most articulate group 
in rural Georgia today. 

As these groups plan from year to 
year they always include the aims of 
making homes more attractive, com- 
fortable, and sanitary and the oc- 
cupants healthier, of making our 
communities places where we are 
proud to have our homes, of estab- 
lishing a proper sense of values for 
farm life and an appreciation of its 
advantages, of developing an appre- 
ciation of nature, closer family rela- 
tionships, and responsible children, 


and of promoting social life by 
county-wide achievement meetings, 
recreational and dramatic work, and 
camps for farm women. 

This year program planning coun- 
ties stressed, along with various dem- 
onstrations for farm and home, two 
social projects: the development of 
community, county, and state cho- 
ruses, anda dramatic tournament to 
end during Farm and Home Week. 


We must consider more and more 
the economic and social values, for 
after all, the great aim of all our plan- 
ning is the development of rural peo- 
ple themselves. As families, commu- 
nities, counties, and even as a nation 
we must answer in our planning the 
question whether farming shall be 
just a business of money-getting or 
a way of living. Whether we shall 
be exploiters of our resources and 


President, Georgia 
Home Demonstration 
Clubs 


people or whether we shall conserve 
and develop that which is entrusted 
to our management for a time. I am 
fully aware that the situation calls 
not only for wise planning but also 
for intelligent leadership and coop- 
eration in working our plans. We 
should also ask ourselves if we are 
properly aiding our rural leadership 
to find its place. 

Given the leadership, we must 
have cooperation. To many people 
individualism symbolizes rural life. 
True, the farmer does have freedom 
in planning his day’s work and in 
deciding what he will buy and when 
he will sell. But in his business deal- 
ings and in his daily experience with 
the elements he is perhaps the most 
dependent of all workers. 

Today we need not only coopera- 


fillers. Berries and grapes are not 
only canned for pies and desserts but 
yield juices that make delicious cock- 
tails for dinner. Plums too yield col- 
orful juices or like the berries may 
be made into acid or nectar. 


BERRY ACID OR NECTAR 
Thoroughly crush 12 pounds of 
berries. Pour over them 1 quart of 
boiling water and let stand 12 hours 
or overnight. Next morning strain 
through a muslin bag; let drip thor- 
oughly but do not squeeze. To each 


measure of this liquid add the same: 


quantity of sugar, and to the entire 
contents add 5 ounces tartaric acid. 
Bottle and seal. When serving add 
2 tablespoons to a glass of crushed ice 
and water. Sweeten to taste. 

Plum acid may be made in the 
same proportions of juice, sugar, and 
tartaric acid. 

BERRY SHRUB 

Berry shrub may be made of 
strawberries, raspberries, dewberries, 
or blackberries. Select sound fruit, 
wash, measure, and place in a stone 
jar. For every 4 quarts berries use 
1 quart vinegar. Cover the jar by 
tying cheesecloth over it. Stir the 
berries daily for three or four days 
and if the weather is very warm do 
not let them stand over three days. 
Strain without squeezing and put 
into a kettle, adding 1 pound sugar 
for each pint of liquid. Bring just to 
a boil and allow to simmer slowly for 
5 minutes. Bottle, cork, and seal. 
Dilute with cold water for serving or 
use crushed ice. Clear vinegar makes 
a prettier product. 


tion for more economical production 
and marketing but also cooperation 
in achieving better homes, commu- 
nities, and social conditions. There is 
evidence in many parts of our state 
that such cooperation is developing 
through efforts of community lead- 
ers, county agents, and home demon- 
stration agents. 


SOLVING THE RUG PROBLEM 


MOVED to a new house and 
needed rugs for several rooms, so 

I bought a nice 15-by-25-foot faded, 
streaked plush carpet at a storage 
company. It had good nap and did 
not have to be sized again. I sent it 
along with some woolen bathing suits, 
trousers, and one or two worn-out 
small rugs to be remade at a factory. 
From these they made lovely gray- 
green rugs, which I use for the living 
room, dining room, hall, and_bed- 
room as well as the stairs. The entire 
cost was something like $95, but 
since the rugs are reversible they 
make an inexpensive floor covering. 
Pansy Norton, 

Florida. 
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Nine Tests for 


Preschool Children 


[N LESS than half a year hosts of 
little boys and girls will be enter- 
ing school for the first time. Par- 
ents of the little tots cannot now be- 
gin too soon getting ready for that 
event. The White House Confer- 
ence Committee on the Infant and 
Preschool Child advises parents that 
the child entering school for the first 
time should meet the following nine 
tests: 

1. Should know his own name and 
address and his father’s name well 
enough to repeat it to others. 

2. Should be able to attend to his 
toilet needs without oversight and 
to take off and hang up his wraps 
and cap without help. 

3. Should know how to use a 
handkerchief and should understand 
the necessity of covering the nose 
and mouth when sneezing or cough- 
ing. 

4. Should be able to wash his 
hands and face and should under- 
stand the necessity of washing his 
hands before eating and after leav- 
ing the toilet. 

5. Should be able to stay con- 
tentedly. at school without his 
mother or father and to work and 
play with other children successfully. 

6. Should be able to talk readily 
and comprehensibly, using sen- 
tences, not baby talk, and to under- 
stand and carry out simple directions. 

7. Should be able to distinguish 
between his own possessions and 
those of others. 

8. Should have no marked or dis- 
turbing fears, temper tantrums, or 
other evidences of serious lack of 
emotional control and should be 
straightforward, frank, and interest- 
ed, never sulking or whining. 

9. And finally it is greatly to his 
advantage to be able to meet other 
children and adults without embar- 
rassment or self-consciousness. 


Aunt Het Says— 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1938, by Publishers Syndicate) 


The hen with one chick is the fussiest 
one in the yard and folks are like that, too. 
The ones that fight most about religion are 
the ones that ain’t got much. 


T reckon I’m like most folks. I know 
how to handle the problems of every sec- 
ton of America except the ones we have 
here in town. 


Nobody minds Uncle Jim. His manners 
would make his kinfolks mad if he was 
Poor, but it takes a lot to make relatives 
Mad at a rich man. 


Sallie needn't put on airs around me. 
She was eighteen years old before she knew 


they made anything to cover tables except 
oilcloth. 


Little Rob Roy was a good little boy, 
But at laxative time he was trying. 

He’d turn and he’d twist, and with anger resist, 
And go into a spasm of crying. , 


His mother, named Hope, at the end of her rope, 
On kindness no longer could bank. . 

She grabbed him and said, with a shake of her head: 
“You'll take it or get a good spank!” 


3 


Now force often serves as a shock to the nerves, 
When it’s used on a sensitive child. 

So force you should bar—it is better by far 
To give a dose pleasant and mild. 


Then Roy’s mother said as the little one fled: 


To the youngster I’ll give his Dad’s lax-a-tive, 
Its flavor he surely will crave.” 


“No more will I struggle and rave, \ co 


Now wait, Mother, wait—before it’s too late, 
That laxative may be all wrong. 

While safe for his Dad, for such a small lad 
It may be entirely too strong. 


6 
It may harm a small tot, tie him up in a knot, 
And make his tum feel a bit sore, 
So don’t gripe the lad by a dose that is bad, 
That may leave him worse off than before. 


There’s a laxative fine, that is truly designed 
For children. To taste it is fun. 
Its name is Castoria—FLETCHER’S CASTORIA. 
Praises world-wide it has won. 
Your druggist will tell you, your doctor will tell you, 
It’s safest by far for your son. 
(P. S. And for your daughter, too.) 


Chath 
CASTORIA 


The SAFE laxative made especially 
for babies and growing children 


FREE AG 


SELL COLORED PEOPLEY | 


Men and women make big iGok 


Southern Recipes For Ten Cents 


money every day selling the (=m Old-time Favorites Available in Our New Cookbook 


best and most complete line ee) 
of over 300 guaranteed cosmetics, flavoring, 
medicines and curios. Colored people buy on 
sight and buy the next time you call. Make 
up to $40.00 a week full time, $5.00 a day 
spare time. Get Lucky Heart’s FREE SAM- 
PLE CASE FULL OF $9.00 WORTH of 
guaranteed products and free samples. Write 


Lucky Heart Co., Dept. PF-5-1A, Memphis, Tenn. 


CATARRH or SINUS 


trritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phiegm- 
filled throat, stuffed up nose, catarchal ad 
breath, hawking, and Sinus headaches caused 

y nasal congestion. Relief or Your Money 
Back. At all Druggist’s. Send Post Card for 


If you would like to know how to bake a ham 
as they do in Virginia, you need a copy of our 
32-page cookbook, SELECTED SOUTHERN 
RECIPES. This is only one of the many old 
favorite recipes we have collected therein for 
you who love old-fashioned cooking. Hoecake, 
short’nin’ bread, beaten biscuits, and many other 
old-time favorites are included. Send 10 cents 
for your copy. 


Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Alabama 


Free Treatment Chart. 65 in busi 
F.3. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 95, TOLEDO, Oe 
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How do you 
treat Dobbin’s 


INFECTED 
WOUNDS? 


Old, dirty, infected wounds are painful 
and dangerous for your horses and 
mules. You can avoid possible costly 
losses with the help of a simple, quick, 
inexpensive treatment. 

Treat the wound by applying a moist 
poe of Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand 

aking Soda (they are identical). The 
dressing should remain on the wound 
for several hours when it will dissolve 
the dried mucus and crusts, leaving a 
clean wound to be dressed with anti- 
septics. This treatment is particularly 
effective since our Baking Soda is 
pure Bicarbonate of Soda. 

Similar inexpensive treatments for 
cattle, hogs, horses and mules, and poul- 
try as approved by our research and 
laboratory tests, will be found in the 
booklet, ‘For Farmers and Feeders.” 
Send for your free copy immediately. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC. 
10 Cedar St., New York, N. Y. 


Please send mea free copy of your booklet, ’For 
Farmers and Feeders, ‘’ without obligation to me. 


NAME. 


STREET. 


CITY. 


PLEASE PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS [37 


Lovely Hair for Mother 


| OUT OF MISS DIXIE’S BANDBOX 


By SALLY CARTER 


“O! WHAT lovely hair Mother 

has!” Wouldn’t you like to 
hear your children, and their daddy, 
say that of your hair on Mother’s 
Day? 

“But,” you say to yourself, “my 
hair, that my husband once paid 
compliments to and the babies loved 
to touch, is no longer pretty. It’s 
white.” 

Now that’s where you’re mistaken. 
White hair is lovely, and it can re- 
ceive just as many compliments as 
golden or brown or auburn or black 
hair. In fact, whether you are a 
young mother with prematurely 
gray hair and a young face or an 
older woman who has never been 
particularly beautiful, now is your 
chance to be a beautifully distin- 
guished-looking woman. 

If you’re young the contrast of 
white hair against a glowing young 
face is so startling as to be wonder- 
fully attractive. You get the same 
effect as the lovely platinum 
blondes whose praises have rung 
through America during: the past 
years. If you’re quite around the 
corner from youth nature has chang- 
ed your facial coloring so much that 
white hair is far more flattering than 
dark hair would be. That is what 
women who dye their hair do not 
realize. Surely you have seen how 
hard and sharp dyed hair makes an 
older woman look, even if the hair 
itself is not streaked and brittle and 
thin, as it so often is. 


Good Grooming Most Necessary 


There is, however, one big :f in 
the statement that gray or white hair 
is beautiful and softening and flat- 
tering—/f it is well groomed. Non- 
descript, yellowed, soiled, uncombed, 
and unbrushed gray hair hanging 
in wispy strands around a face no 
longer youthful is one of the saddest 
and most unlovely sights imaginable. 
Artists paint it on women they want 
to symbolize despondency, despair, 
and the breaking down of pride and 
youth and courage. 

So if you want your white hair to 
be an asset instead of a liability take 
care of it. Keep eternally at the busi- 
ness of keeping it lovely so that it 
may keep you lovely and distinguish- 
ed-looking. If your hair is not nat- 


@ Whether yours is the beauty of May or September protect it with proper 
care. To help you with your beauty problems send for Sally Carter’s free 
leaflets. One or all of the following are available upon request to Sally 


urally wavy have a permanent wave 
twice a year by an operator who spe- 
cializes in waving gray hair, if you 
can find one. Permanent-waving 
yellows white hair if there are cer- 
tain acids in the system or in the 
waving materials. This effect may 
be counteracted by using a silver 
rinse or bluing in the rinse water. 
If you cannot have a permanent 
wave get a good hairdresser to show 
you how to place waving combs and 
curlers that you can use during the 
hours when you are at home alone. 
And get her to help you work out 
from a hair style book a “hair-do” 
that is becoming. 


Try New Styles 


Do not add years to your appear- 
ance by continuing to do your hair 
as you have always done it. Nothing 
dates a woman more decidedly. For 
instance, wearing your hair in down- 
ward dips and waves, the height of 
fashion only a few years ago, now 
gives the effect of a wig. And if over 
this you wear a cap net that shows 
across your forehead you might as 
well get out a hoop skirt too. It is not 
necessary to select extreme coiffures 
that only a debutante would wear, 
but you can adapt present hair styles 
to your own features. 


If your hair is oily, dull, straggly, or 
thin it will not take a good perma- 
nent or comb or finger wave—in 
fact, it has little chance of looking 
nice any way you fix it. Remember 
that hair is likely to lose vitality and 
abundance and sheen as you grow 
older. Offset this change by massag- 
ing for five minutes a day at least, 
moving the scalp with the fingers 
until it tingles with new circulation. 
You can do it as you read or rest. 
Then brush the famous “hundred 
strokes” with a flexible brush. 


Shampoo your hair as often as it 
needs it to keep it snowy, and that 
is likely to be much more often than 
you used to shampoo it when it was 
dark. Use plenty of suds from a 
good soap dissolved in hot water or 
one of the new shampoos and rinse 
well. Set your wave while your hair 
is damp. Use plenty of silvery hair- 
pins to keep your hair neat and well 
groomed. If you wear a net let it be 
a very fine one that does not show. 


Carter, care The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


(1 +Beauty May Begin at Forty 
0) Are Your Hands Lovely? 


Why Have Wrinkles? 
0 How To Give Yourself a Facial 


(0 Select Your Make-up Carefully 
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N (ow Tron the 


WAY with 
7¥Coleman 


SELF-HEATING 


7 Thousands of women have 
banished “ironing day blues” 
with this time-saving, work- 
saving Coleman Iron. The 
Coleman is a genuine in- 
stant-lighting iron. Entirely 
self-heating; isquickly ready 
for use. Entire ironing surface is 
evenly heated, witha hot 
pointand hot edges. Iron 
anywherein comfort. Do 
your ironing with less 
effort, in one-third less 
time. Do_ your next 
ironing with the Instant- 
Lighting Coleman, 
Its a wonderful 
time and labor 
saver. See it at 
your dealer’s. 
WRITE! send postcard for Free Folder and full 
details. Address Dept. PG-323. 
THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Philadelphia, Pa.; LosAngeles, Calif. (3323) 


19 Geand 


OW I know there ISa 
difference in the way 
laxatives work since I used 
the ALL-VEGETABLE 
Laxative, Nature’s Remedy 
(NR Tablets). One NR Tab- 
let convinced me...so mild, 
thorough, refreshing and 
invigorating.” 

_ Dependable relief for 
sick headaches, bilious spells 
and that tired-out feeling, 
when caused by or associ- 
ated with constipation. 

sel, try NR. 
Without Risk @2.255; 
box from any druggist. Use 
for one week, then if you BE ei 
are not more than pleased, return the box 
and we will refund 
the purchase_ price. TO-NIGHT 
That’s fair. Try it. TOMORROW ALRIGHT 


= 


killer won't 
kill Live: 
Z stock, Pets or 
Poultry—Gets Rats 
ft Every Time. K-R-O 
is made from Red Squill, 


araticide recommended by 

U.S. Dept. Agr. (Bul. 1533). 

Ready-Mixed, 35¢ and 

$1.00; Powder, 75¢. All 

Druggists. Damage 
each rat does costs 

pm =} you $2.00 a year. 

K-R-OCompany, 
Springfield,O. 


KILLS RATS 
ONLY 


RELIEVED...ITCHING STOPPED 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, rashes, pim- 
ples, athlete’s foot, and other externally caused skin 
eruptions, use cooling, antiseptic, liquid D.D.D. 
PRESCRIPTION. Greaseless, less, dries fas 
Stops the most intense itching in a hurry. A 35c 
drug stores, proves it—or money 


bottle, a 
D.D.D. 


STONES 


E FREIGHT patra 
L Lettering Free. Sati 

S tion Gueranteed. 26 inches high 
20 inches wide.8 ins. thick. Catalog Free 


EMPIRE MONUMENT COMPANY 
OEPT. 7 STATION ATLANTA, GA. 


ATTENTION— SAVE MONEY 


Big Bargains in Clothing for the Entire Family. 
Bankrupt Stocks and Manufacturers closeouts. A New Deal 
in clothing value. Write for catalog. 

SQUARE DEAL MAIL ORDER HOUSE, y. 
9 Hester St., New York, N. Y- 


AGENTS. Srnash Go Prices! 


Santos Coffee, 12c 4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c; Razor Blades, 
10 for 8%c; 100 Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c; 150 other bat- 
Experience unnecessary. 

PR-2, sT. LOUIS. MO 


gains. Premiums. 
CARNATION COMPANY, 
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REPAL 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


Recipes From Congressional Ladies 


A few favorites of women who are prominent 
in Congressional circles 


By MARY F. ANDERSON 
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EASY TO FILL 
EASY TO EMPTY 
EASY TO CLEAN 


BALL BLUE BOOK 
SALT & PEPPER SET 


for one colored leaflet from a box of 


WIDE 
MOUTH JARS 


Buy one dozen BALL Wide-Mouth Jars, especially suit- 
able for whole fruits and vegetables or meats. 


Fill in the coupon below, have your dealer sign it, attach 
to colored leaflet from box of BALL Wide-Mouth Jars 
and mail to us. You will receive free the BALL Blue 
Book of nearly 300 tested canning recipes and miniature 
BALL Jar salt and pepper set. 


‘MAIL THIS COUPON WITH CARTON LEAFLET 
a box of BALL Wide-Mouth Jars. Please 
send me, FREE, the BALL Blue Book and miniature jar salt and pepper set. 


NAME 


St. or R. F. D. 


City State 
This certifies that the above customer purchased at least 1 dozen BALL Wide 
Mouth Jars, 


Dealer's 


Address 


BALL BROTHERS COMPANY 
Muncie, Indiana 


"HE HUENEFELD CO. 


RANGES 


SURNERS 


SAVE TIME 
FUEL 


The New BOSS Oil Table-Top Ranges give you 
everything! “Clock Watcher” tells when to re- 
move food from oven. Heat Divertors enable 
each Giant “Top Speed” Burner to do both fast 
and slow cooking at same time. Oven asbestos 
insulated for efficiency; porcelain lined for 
cleanliness. New table-top vogue, with disap- 
pearing oil containers, enhance streamline smart- 
ness, Exteriors in sparkling porcelain, durable 
as they are beautiful. 35 New Models. Send 
for Free Folder “P” and name of nearest BOSS 
Dealer. SEE THE BOSS BEFORE YOU BUY! 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


xt husband health as carefully gs she does his political domain. In the fig é 
ull Mrs- Garner's spoon cof abread the envy of all that partake of This 
Three cups milk, 3 exes! cup cornmeal \ tablespoo® putter 3 ff 
reaspoon® paking powders \ reaspoo” salt. fiz 
stir meal 2 curs milk. Let it come w poil, making mush. Add / 
) remainder of milk, salt, paking powders and melted putter: 
Wake in medio oven gbout 30 minveess of yntl gone: Serve in pan in 
paked- An earthenware pakins pan is pest for this pread- 
e | 
wife of the senatot from Texas for het 
het favorite recipes as this onc’ 
_ | 
Onc sugat cup pacon (puter of : 
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cur nuts, 2 peas poons sodas y, vor scene 
2 cups rolled oatss 7, cups flour pinch of salts \ peas poo” 
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). Nuts will amprove this recipe: when well mixed ‘acop spoon 
lowly for about 20 minutes: 
3 
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Add yuiee of Jemons aftet milk and sugat are partly rc do not heat 
the milk- Onc pint bernie? with cuP sugat may Pe added if desired eo 
One good-sized chicke™ pint roth, \ packase gelatine oe - 
Cook chicke® until renders adding yale \ermon yurce- prard-cook 
Put chicke® meat grinders chop Add 3 yartle cold 
ychatines then the hot proth. put halt of chicke® on paking pans add part of . 
with proth and pack. Add and pack with 3 proths gaa sex 
of chicke® and proth. pack oct 
Mrs- josiah willie Bailey: wife of the senator from North Carolina 
his an the cook Book: 
PANY F 
pickled oysters 
NEY Two quarts oysters pint salt, red mace: 
the yiquor {rom rhe oysters poil with yartle salts red and | 
mace: wher has to voll add rhe oysters boil unul P i 
Remove and pvt an 2 pour the nto the for \ minutes J 
— theo pour ovet rhe oysters an the put or cold piace 
res!| Serve cold. pickled oysters chovld be used within 24 pours of the ame they 
are prepared gnd are Aelicio¥® ysed hors or % relish with meat 
her bat courses | 
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Why 


the KERR way 
is thee SAFE Way 


No rubber rings required. 
No wrenches needed. 

No adjusting of rubbers on 
hot filled jars. 

No tightening of Caps after 
processing. 

No turning jars upside down 
to test for seal. 

No crevices for germs to 
lurk, 

No mold. 

No spoilage. 

Only inexpensive Kerr Lids 
required after the first year. 
Save your screw bands and 
use them over and over. 
For all methods of canning 
—Pressure Cooker, Hot 
Water Bath, Open Kettle 
and Oven. 

Kerr Mason Caps fit ANY mason 
jars. Follow the Kerr way to suc- 
cessful canning. 


(10) 


—H kers’ I 10 Le 
Free son Canning Course. Send ate 


/ 


\ af 
LIONS OF HOMEMAKERS EVERY WHE 


Kerr Mason Jar Co. 
330 Title Insurance Bldg., 
— Angeles, Calif. or 330 

ain, Sand Spri: Okla. 
“Your Guide to Home Canning”’.., 


FREE 


Sample Cap (fits ANY Mason Jar) 


Name 


Add 
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bust. 


princess type dress. Sizes 2, 4, 6, 8 years. 


would be effective. 


and for wear. 
44, 46, 48 inches bust. 


2758 
x 


- 


No. 2063.—A simple pinafore princess dress. 
cotton combined with natural linen collar, cuffs, ete. 
‘ Sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 

No. 3135.—Two bright toppers for your spring suit. 
They are effective also over other frocks as jackets. Sizes 
14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 inches bust. 

No. 3340.—A lovely cotton home frock both for looks 
Sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 


vy 


Blithesome and Gay 


No. 2049.—A navy blue and white rayon print dress 
that will be the mainstay of your spring wardrobe. 
Sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48, 50 inches bust. 

No. 2738.—A charmingly casual dress for washable 
crepe, striped cotton, cool sheer sanforized materials, etc. 
Sizes 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 inches bust. 

No. 2758.—You’ll thank your stars this summer if 
you have this charming bolero costume in your wardrobe. 
Sizes 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 years, 30, 32, 34, 36, 38 inches 


No. '2747.—There are matching panties to this smart 


Laven 


NONEAC 
PSAYS UNI 

SAG 


The New SUBER-SAFE 
Wetiomal Presse Cooreer 


the pl , easy, ical NATIONAL 
Pressure Cooker Way. 


THE NEW WAY TO COOK 


Just as the National saves time in canning, 
so does it save % the time in cooking—an 
entire meal over one low burner. 


rite for free folder 
describing the latest 
«Model C’’ National 
Pressure Cooker with Its 
many new automatic 
features. 


PRESSURE COOKER 


FOR BRUNETTE HAIR—This New Solid 
Cake Shampoo Discovery, Tintz Jet Black 
Cake, tints faded, dull, lifeless, ugly 


wwe hair to a rich jet black and gives love 
a lustre—as it washes out dirt, dandruff 
ely, youthful radiant jet black 


ot satisfaction in 7 days or your money back. now. 
TINTZ CO., 207 N. Michigan, Dept. 530, Chicago, Ill. 


LTCHING 


of Athlete’s Foot, Ringworm, Ec- 
zema, etc., quickly relieved when treated 
with Soothing, Cooling Tetterine. Guar- 
anteed. 60c at Drug Stores or, Shup- 
trine Co.. Dept. C, Savannah, Ga. 


PATTERNS 10c EACH 


FASHION MAGAZINE 10c 


Clip and mail the coupon below to Pattern Department, 


The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


Pattern Number..... 


Pattern Number... 


Pattern Number 


Fashion Magazine 


COFFEE ROUTES PAYING 75 $60 
National d t once to makeree 
ular calls on local routes. No experience needed. 


Only reliable advertisers are a 
cepted in The Progressive Farmer. 
Read our guarantee. 
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Save up to5 0%.Monuments of en- ‘| 2 50 fe 
during beauty. Free lettering, sat- 
isfaction guaranteed.Catalog free. 

ART STONE CoO. 
1927-J Piedmont Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE 


HOME DEPARTMENT 


By ETHEL 
OWEN ADAIR 


TOVES naturally classify them- 

selves according to the kind of 
fuel used. Fuels commonly used are 
wood, coal, kerosene, gasoline, nat- 
ural gas, and electricity. 


The old black iron stove is being 
replaced by streamlined designs in 
gleaming enamel, making it easy to 
choose one to harmonize with almost 
any color scheme. Porcelain-lined, 
rustproof, insulated ovens, storage 
drawers, heat indicators, and rust- 
proof copper or galvanized reservoirs 
with faucets are coming to be looked 
on as requirements of a satisfactory 
wood cook stove. Console or buffet 
models with sectional or simmer lids, 
colorful enamel finish, and other 
modern features bring beauty and 
convenience as well as utility to the 
farm kitchen. Coal or coke may be 
used instead of wood. In some mod- 
els a different grate is used but it is 
simple to change from one grate to 
the other. 


Kerosene stoves offer a number of 
features which add to convenience 
and comfort and materially reduce 
labor. Heat from a kerosene stove 
is available almost at once and it is 
unnecessary to keep the stove in 
operation when not in use. Since less 
heat escapes into the room, much of 
the discomfort from a hot kitchen in 
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Let’s Talk 
About Our 


Stoves 


@ No piece of equipment has changed as much as the kitchen 
stove, says Mrs. Adair, home economist and former Arkansas exten- 
sion worker. Modern cook stoves illustrate the time- and labor- 
saving efficiency that science and industry have made possible. In 
the new models available one finds beauty, convenience, durability, 
economy, and safety. When all of these qualities are combined in 
-one piece of equipment the homemaker can delight in using it. 


the summertime is eliminated. These 
stoves are easy to keep clean and cost 
of operation is reasonably low. Any 
cooking done on a wood stove may 
be done satisfactorily on a kerosene 
stove. Kerosene is a comparatively 
safe fuel, as it does not vaporize at 
ordinary temperatures. 

Kerosene stoves are known by the 
type of burner. The three types are 
the long-chimney wick type, short- 
chimney wick type, and short-chim- 
ney lighting ring type, frequently 
referred to as the wickless stove. All 
types are expected to meet these re- 
quirements: reasonable cost of oper- 
ation, reasonable speed of heating, 
freedom from soot and unpleasant 
odor, and ease of operation and 
cleaning. These results may be ob- 
tained by carefully following the 
manufacturer’s directions. 


For good service, keep all parts of 
the burner free from carbon or food 
particles. Burners may be cleaned 
with a cloth or brush or by boiling 
in a solution of washing soda. See 
that all parts fit together properly, to 
prevent smoke and noise. The oil 
pipe must not be allowed to become 
clogged; deposits may be removed 
with a small wire. Occasionally the 
connection between the burner and 


- (Continued on page 48) 


“my NEW PERFECTION, ; 
OIL RANGE does everything | 
in the cook book perfectly” 


\ => 


| 


ICE FROM OIL HEAT! 

Enjoy modern refriger- 

ation at lowest operating 

cost with the SUPERFEX 

Oil Burning Refriger- 

ator. Booklet FREE. 
See coupon. 


Perfection High-Power Oil Range No. R-879 


and lowe Cott 


WITH KEROSENE 


For the woman who prides herself on 
making a real art of cooking, a modern 
Perfection Oil Range, with the High-Power burners, 
offers advantages found in no other stove—regardless of 
fuel! It is fast, clean, easy to regulate, a perfect baker— 
and it costs less to use, thanks to the economy of kerosene. 
Thousands of women who could have had any stove 


ful modern Perfection. 


Perfection dealer to demonstrate one for you, or 
send the coupon below for FREE illustrated booklet. 
PRODUCTS OF PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 


The Wark Quality 


PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 
7922-C Platt Avenue, Cleveland, O. 


Please send me the booklets | have checked: 


OO PERFECTION High-Power Stoves . 
(1 SUPERFEX Oil Burning Refrigerators 


Name. 


they wanted, prefer and buy Perfection Oil Ranges. 
Take the first step toward having a convenient, up-to- 
date kitchen now. Replace your old stove with a beauti- 


You can have either cream-white or snow-white porce- 
lain enamel finish. Other Perfection High-Power Oil 


Stoves offer you a great variety of sizes. Ask your 


St. or R. F. D. 
Post Office 


State 


County 
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LET ME SEND You, 
FREE, MY NEW 
HOME CANNING GUIDE 


JANE MEADOWS 


Tells better methods of home canning. 
How to retain full sun-ripened flavor— 
reduce spoilage—save hours over hot stove. 
Just off press. Limited number of copies. 
Free while they last. 26 pages, illustrated. 
Write or paste coupon on postcard now! 


AUTOMATIC PRESSURE 
COOKER 
has 


"Precision Control” 


Cast aluminum, lifetime 
cooker, convenient sizes, ° 
pre-tested “precision con- 
trol” steam gauge prevents 
over-cooking, reduces spoil- 
age and keeps vitamins. 
Self-cleaning, combination 
safety valve and pet cock. 


MASTER SEALER 


Finest sealer on mar- 
ket. Opens cans so 
they can be used 
again. Trouble-free. 
Child can 
operate. 


WRITE TODAY! 


Home Conners 


J. P. DOWELL, 
McKinney, Texas. 


Approved Home Facial 
Brings 3-way Result 


fairer, softer, smoother 
skin in 5 to 10 days 


@ Can you wait 5 to 10 
days to see your complex- 
ion improve wonderfully? 
To see blackheads, freck- 
les, clearing: 
up, skin becoming softer, ’ 
lovelier? Then tonight: 
start a reconditioning: 
home facial with NADI- 
NOLA, a famous guaran- 
teed medicated cream 
tested and approved for J 
nearly 40 years. Simply apply NADINOLA 
nightly (no massaging) and watch for the 
coming of softer, fairer, silken-smooth skin. 
Ask for NADINOLA Bleaching Cream, 
all stores 50c, trial size 10c. Or write 
NADINOLA, Dept. P-20, Paris, Tenn. 


Free for Asthma 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma so terrible 
you choke and gasp for breath, if restful sleep 
is impossible because of the struggle to breathe, 
if you feel the disease is slowly wearing your life 
away, don’t fail to send at once to the Frontier 
Asthma Co, for a free trial of a remarkable 
method. No matter where you live or whether 
you have any faith in any remedy under the 
Sun, send for this free trial. If you have suffered 
for a lifetime and.tried everything you could 
learn of without relief; even if you are utterly 
discouraged, do not abandon hope but send to- 
day for this free trial. It will cost you nothing. 


Address 
Frontier Asthma Co., 119-C Frontier Bldg. 
42 Niagara St. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
KILL ALL FLIES 


Placed anywhere. Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills 
Guaranteed, effective. Neat, 
convenient — 1— 
Willnot soil or injure an r 
lealers. Haro 
150 De Kalb Ave.,B’kiyn,N.Y. 


FLY KILLER 


DAISY 


By BETTY JONES 


@ No. 2947.— 
This princess 
graduation 
or evening 
dress has the 
fashionable 
bolero so good 


THE HOME DEPARTMEN T—« 


ations shown in 
small sketches. 
Strap-type prin- 
cess and dirndl 
with small 
bows down the 
front are both 
equally smart 


for the young 
miss. Organdy, 
dotted swiss, 
organza, mar- 
quisette, net, 
and._ starched 
chiffon are ap- 


on both dayand 
evening frocks. propriate. Sizes 
Note the vari- a 10 to 20. 

No. 2947 


@ Here is the rose design pillow top 
shown finished. Over pastel-colored 
satin to matchthe draperies or spread, 
this makes an enchanting boudoir 
pillow entirely different from those 
usually seen. 


@ Antique crochet cotton is used 
for this lacy effect in the pinwheel 
design. Without fringe the same de- 


sign can be used quite as well for a 
tablecloth. 


Togs for Tiny Tots 


@ §E-11024.— Twenty- 


three designs suitable for 
infants’ clothes, bootees, 
carriage robes, etc., also for 
lingerie and children’s 
dresses. 

@ §E-11172. — Cross-stitch 
motifs and border. Three 
motifs measuring 3% by 
6% inches and ¥% yard of 
3%-inch border. Also a 
guide for counting stitches 
on coarser material. 


@ Patterns 2947, E-11024, 
and E-11172 are 10 cents 
each. Order from Pattern 
Department, The Progressive 


Farmer. 


@ Instructions for cro- 
cheting pillow top and 
spread are available for 3 
cents each from Home 
Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


| ALMOST STARVED 
UNTIL | FOUND 

THINGS | LIKE 

AND FEEL FINE 


THEY SURE FIX 
MY ACID INDIGEST-4 
CARRY TUMS AND 
NEVER SUFFER 


RELIEVES ACID INDIGESTION 
UNBELIEVABLY FAST 


ES, TUMS, a remarkable, new dis. 

covery brings amazing quick relief 
from indigestion, heartburn, sour stom- 
ach, gas, and constant burning caused by 
excess acid. For TUMS work on the true 
basic principle. Act unbelievably fast to 
neutralize excess acid conditions. Acid 
pains are relieved almost at once. TUMS 
contain no laxatives; no harmful drugs, 
Guar d to in no soda. Over 114 
billion TUMS already used—proving their 
amazing benefit. Try TUMS today. Only 
10c for 12 TUMS at all druggists. Most 
economical relief. Chew like candy mints, 
Get a handy 10c roll today, or the three 
roll economy package with metal con- 
tainer for only 25c. 


Just count A 
cubes for 


EXACT MEASURE 


STALEY’S 

STARCH 
“4 IN CUBES 


A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ii 


itt 
ONLY METHOD recommended by U.& 


Government for canning non-acid vege 
tables, fruits and meats. 


CAN SEALERS 


Can in sanitary tin cans. Seal your cans 
with Dixie SIMPLIFIED AUTOMATIC 
Can Sealer with the Perfect Can Saver 
Uses each can three times. 


BARGAINS 


Write today for new low bargain price 
and interesting information. A Dixie outfit 
often pays for itself in one day’s canning 
DIXIE CANNER COMPANY 
Oldest and Largest Canning Equipment House 
Athens, Ga. (Dept. F) Little Rock, Art 


E-11172 


ADIES SILK 
PAIRS $ °°: 
Ladies’ Lovely Pure Silk Hosiety 
slightly imperfect, five pairs for 
only $1.00. Postpaid. Al shade 
All sizes. Chiffon or service weig t. 
Satisfaction absolutely guaranté 
money refunded. ORDER TODAY 
Many other bargains. Also meas 

hose. Write for Free details. NG 
P t Hosiery, Dept.10, Lexington, 
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Dear Miss Ryan: 
I love to be with young people and 
have them visit me. How can I make 
my home a place so that friends will 


them so they will be glad to return? 


home can be fun or it can be a 
deadly strenuous undertaking, ac- 
cording to the temperament of the 
hostess. The first and most impor- 
tant precept is never to let a guest’s 
presence change the course of your 
accustomed routine. It is much bet- 
ter for all if the guest fits herself into 
the household than for the family 
machinery to be thrown out of gear. 
Naturally some modifications are 
made, as we cannot graciously pur- 
sue our own course while ignoring 
the comfort and pleasure of the 
guest. But for a hostess to try to fit 
her day’s work into a program set by 
a visitor is a sad mistake and ends 
in strain for everybody. 


Shall She Get Up for Breakfast? 


Sometimes, when nothing is to be 
lost by the change, guests are allow- 
ed to sleep late, while the family 
breakfasts at the usual time. In that 
case, particularly if you are cooking 
on a wood stove, the guest should be 
warned that she must eat a cold 
breakfast. Generally, and for those 
who are not frequent visitors, it is 
better that the guest be told the exact 
time that breakfast will be served. 
Nothing so disconcerts a stranger in 
the house as to be uncertain what is 
expected of her. And few things 
are more vexing to a cook than to 
have the biscuits ready but the guest 
in bed! 

A wise hostess will never under- 
take more than she can do with 
comfort. Otherwise the guest will be 


love to visit and how entertain 


ENTERTAINING friends in your 
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Entertaining Guests at Home 
By RUTH RYAN 


Can Mama help me any? How can 


I make them appreciate me and let them know that I appreciate them? 
M. E. 


conscious of the disconcerting hurry 
and feel that her presence is a bur- 
den. This must be avoided if your 
guest is to be comfortable. She likes 
the atmosphere to be sufficiently cas- 
ual to assure her that she is being no 
extra bother. I believe that therein 
lies the real secret of being a suc- 
cessful hostess, to appear perfectly 
serene with your tasks and becom- 
ingly casual with your guests while 
seeing that they have all the “crea- 
ture comforts.” 

Let the visitor enter into the house- 
hold routine by helping dry the 
dishes or do other light chores. It 
may be fun for her to help you feed 
the chickens or pick the peas. Such 
things to the city girl will represent 
not work but a new experience. If 
the girl visiting you is a farm girl 
she will gladly help you with your 
work, for she will understand the 
importance of it. ‘ 


Be Ready for the Expected Guest 


As soon as a guest arrives she 
should meet the other members of 
the family, those at least who are in 
the house at the time. She is shown 
the room where she is to sleep and 
given a washcloth and towel to 
freshen herself, particularly if she has 
come a long way. Also give her an 
opportunity to renew her make-up 
and offer to hang her dresses on 
hangers in the closet. If she is to be 
with you a week or more it is courte- 
ous to give her an empty drawer in 
the dresser for her own use. 


Beside her bed have a water bottle 
or covered pitcher, a book or two, 
a flashlight if you do not have elec- 
tric lights, and possibly a clock. 
Make sure that she has enough 
cover, for country nights are likely to 
be chilly to the town dweller unac- 
customed to the sweep of fresh coun- 
try air. A cotton blanket or light 
quilt may be folded on the foot of 
the bed so she can use it if she wishes. 
The bed must always be made up 
with fresh sheets and pillow cases. 


@ When a guest be sure you are ready for 
breakfast when the biscuits are done. 


@ Outdoor living rooms can add materially 
to rural hospitality. 


SEL THAT 


Where cities stand today, 
hunters once pursued the 
deer. A hard, chancy life — 
yet lucky, too! Tough, primi- 
tive fare kept the hunter’s 
teeth properly exercised — 
wonderfully healthy! We 
modern folk eat softer foods 
— give our teeth too little 
healthful exercise. 


MODERN TEETH NEED DENTYNE! 
That special, firm consistency of 
Dentyne invites more vigorous 
chewing exercise — stimulates the 
circulation of the blood in the 
mouth tissues — stimulates the 
salivary glands too, promoting 
natural self-cleansing. Dentyne’s 
a real aid to sturdier, whiter teeth. 


YOULL ENJOY ITS SPICY FLAVOR! 
A spiciness that’s sweetly smooth 
—irresistibly delicious! And notice 
how handily the Dentyne pack- 


DENTYNE 


REINDEER HUNTERS SMILE 


HELPS KEEP TEETH WHITE 
-..MOUTH HEALTHY 


age slips into your pocket or 
handbag —that neatly flat, round- 
cornered shape is a feature exclu- 
sively Dentyne’s. 


DELICIOUS 
CHEWING 
GUM 


MAY 1938 


with 


HOW 


to do it... 


your farm: for keeps with concrete! 
Taee 's a “how to do it” book you'll swear by. 
It tells all you need to know about mixing, forming, 
reinforcing and placing concrete. Gives accurate, 
detailed information on building septic tanks, 
foundations, feeding floors, barn floors, tanks and | 
troughs, milk cooling tanks—all the new and repair 
jobs that will improve your farm. 


STOPS DESTRUCTIVE TERMITES! 


Damage by termites is gaining alarmingly — 
75% of all buildings in one city were found 
to be infected. But these pests can’t eat concrete 
or burrow intoit. Concrete builds termites out! 
Concrete resists equally well the attacks of fire, 
time and decay. It is easy to work with, low in first 
cost, needs little or no uvkeep and lasts a lifetime. 


~ You can do your own concrete work—or ask your 
cement dealer to recommend a good concrete 
builder. Write us for your free copy of ‘Permanent 


Farm Construction.’’ 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. Q5-1, 1202 Watts Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Dept. BS-8, Hunt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT 


iR U ; N ED. | Books for the Children SLAVE 


By SALLIE F. HILL 
TO HABIT FORMING DRUGS- 


with funny pictures and simple rules | DRINK WATER! 


of courtesy. For of course no child Find health NATURES way with Nature's own product 
wants to be like Rip, Me First, Siineval waters ef the world.renowned Crasy’ 
Whiney, the Pigs who always squeal, from ‘Theumetion, liver and 
“That’s. mine!”—or Tovithey or | blessed teliet by simply adding Cras 
Snooper. : Crystals to their regular drinking water! : 
‘‘Worked Won- DRINK YOUR way 

EZEKIEL ders For Me! mole 


nad own home by simply 


Mary Zeolle, 56 ing Crazy Water Crystals to 


Elvira Garner He 
otchkiae St., James- our regular drinking 
n,N.Y.,Mar.18,1938) Buy Crazy Water aking water 
Henry Holt & Co., $1.50 priya with stomach your druggist. Inexpena 


HILDREN six years old and up tor 
will hail with delight the gay EW POWDER 

THE STORY OF FERDINAND adventures of the courageous little aber cligee N T NEVER ERED FORM 
Negro boy Ezekiel, his brother 


By Munro Leaf, with d i b q « oa: 
y Munr y Plural, his sister Emancipation, and 7 BL | 
The Viking Press, $1 the baby Assafetida. Copiously illus- Sendtoday for Free Di uae 
trated in full color, the gay pictures howned mineral water treatmes 
and story are popular with children 
humor. Children delight to hear how ROBERT FRANCIS for'Free Diet B Write 
the flower-loving little bull, Ferdi- CRAZY WATER CO. Dest G-6.Minerai Well, fm 
nand, with no ambition to enter the Aa ra 
bull fights, suddenly discovered him- ni 
self in the arena, and how he got out! FOES Sy SS Tee EX-LAX WAS 
NOTHER irresistible picture ALWAYS MILD - BUT NOW 
THE BLUE-EYED GOD book that will entertain the 
By Francis Rotch smaller ones at the same time it gives IT’S MORE GENTLE 
The Caxton Printers, $2.50 the wondering parent a “last word” THAN EVER! 
OYS and girls with a love of ad- the question “Why go to school?” ™ 
venture will thrill to the story of : 
Xtli (pronounced Shlee), a Toltec THE TRADER’S CHILDREN 


lad, and charming legends of Mexi- By Laura Adams Armer 
can Indian history. Longman’s Green Pub. Co., $2.50 
REAL stories and real pictures of 


MANNERS CAN BE FUN children in the  sheep-raising 


By Munro Leaf ountr ar in es 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. y ound Black 
trading post. In entertaining an 
good manners is really informative vein Mrs. Armer intro- URING the past $2 years, Ex-Lax 
just living with other people duces Navaho and Spanish-American J the favor of millions of farm women because 
pleasantly, Mr. Leaf tells us, and customs and such festivals as July 4 of gentle Gav 
then he entertains us so irresistibly and Christmas. For Ex-Lax has been SCIENTIFICALLY C 
. IMPROVED! It TASTES BETTER... ACTS of Ne 
BETTER ...and is MORE GENTLE tha 
A ever! ExLax wets —but 
‘ ‘ smoothly,easi y—wit out upsetting t e dig 
Let s Talk bout cooking purposes. That is, they may | system or causing stomach pains. Next time ys a 
@ You'll find directions on every not only be regulated for all types of | want rae from someeeanee try >. new im- 
bottle of HY-PRO for performing Our Stoves surface cookery, like boiling, frying, | DEOVeo=*-sex.10sand 20s boxecatal cua OF ED 
household “miracles.” This safe, and simmering, and also oven cook- OF Eh 
(Continued from page 45) ery, but they are equipped with 
; broiler ovens. The quick, high heat SERGEANT‘ 
blemishes in dresses and linens. It the feed pipe should be removed amd makes x possible to broil the tender SURE-SHOT 
makes white things come out spot- cleaned. If the oil supply is exhaust- cuts of meats and some vegetables CAPSULES 


|RID DOGS | 
OF WORMS.. 
(EASY TO GIVE. 


ed while the stove is in operation and to make toast quickly. 
the wick is wasted and a bad odor oast quickly 
is given off. Keep the stove level, 


lessly clean. It helps in countless 


ways around the house. Removes Electricity and natural gas are ob- 


viously the most convenient fuels for 


stains from woodwork, linoleum, and place it where a draft will not 
drainboards, sinks. A wonderful affect it. Bas, : 
, ever, is available generally only to 
way to whiten dish-cloths. HY-PRO Kerosene stoves, like the others, city homes. In buying an electric __ These are 23 sested “Geognantio” Das 
purifies refrigerators. Sold by all have kept pace with progress. They range select a type of heating unit pg bp yt Ee 
grocers in three convenient sizes. are now available with large reser- which can be used with ordinary antes by drug and Bet, shove. Ask ; 
voirs, generous-sized fuel tanks, and ytensils without great differences in Dog Book, or write: 


The Hygienic Products Company, 


detachable broilers. cooking cost. 


Gasoline stoves light instantly and Regardless of kind or type, it is 
give a quick, powerful, clean heat. not well to buy any stove which can- 


They manufacture their own gas and not be serviced or for which supplies Ce tm 
adequately meet the need for all cannot be bought. 
Sergeants 
HOMEMAKERS’ HELPS 
SANI-FLUSH 
DOG M 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. — 
555 W. Broad Street « Richmond, Va. © 
Copr. 1938, Polk Miller Products Corp. 


NEEDLEWORK CANNING fi 
Rose Pillow Top (crochet List of Up-to-date Home Canning Write 
3 cents 3 cents freight p, 
canes HOME IMPROVEMENT Der at 
Hooked Rugs (instructions)............ 3 cents Why Not Make That Extra Bed?.... 3 cents 
: 3 cents From Barrel to Chair..................... 3 cents 
w ~ AC? : Directions for Building Kitchen Instantly Relieved with 
MISCELLANEOUS Business Unit, a Breakfast Cabi- Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads! 
CLEANSER Homemade Blocks for Children net With Drop-Leaf Table, and cushioning, protective 
(instructions for making)........ 3 cents Other Kitchen Equipment...... 10 cents ds stopth he cause—shoe 
Home Dyeing With Native Materials 3 cents Perennial Border Chart and ‘fiction and ict: Bee 
Recommended Books for Children 3 cents Landscaping Diagram.................. 3 cents ail it condi oadiions. Co Cos bt joe 


Send orders for any of the above items to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, r 
Birmingham, Ala., enclosing stamps or coin. Dr 6 C ho n opaby% 
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has won 


digestive 
, time you 
new im- 
druggists. 


BE SURE TO GET AN 


Sugersoll, 


AMERICA'S 
STANDARD TIME! 
YANKEE 


Don’t just say, “I want a watch”’. 
Whether you want a smart pocket 
watch or a low-priced jeweled 
wrist watch, ask to see an 
Ingersoll. Then you are sure of 
trustworthy time. Yankee is the 
smallest and thinnest pocket 
watch at $1.50. Chrome-plated 
ease, clear numerals, unbreak- 
able crystal. 

Other Ingersoll watches and 
the new Ingersoll alarm clocks 
—from $1.25. 
Ingersoll-Waterbury Co., Div. of Water- 
bury Clock Co., W bury, C 


All of us have our favorite flowers but so have dam- 
aging insects. Sipperienced gardeners know that to 


bring out the full bloom and beauty of any flower, it 
must be protected against insect destruction. ‘Black 
Leaf 40’ used regularly according to directions helps 
keep your garden free of certain insect pests. 
ECONOMICAL 
“Black Leaf 40’? is economical—a little makes a 
lot of spray. Kills insects both by contact and by 
fumes. Has many other valuable uses too, as de- 
scribed on label and in free leaflets, ‘‘Black Leaf 
40” is sold by dealers everywhere. 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP, 
INCORPORATED e LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
Insist on 
original, 
tactory- 
led 
ichages 
for full 
strength. 
8302 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
ROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing di- 

tect from the Factory and ion in 

your own pocket ‘the profits the dealer 
Would get. All kinds and styles. Galvan- 

thingies and Asphalt 

. Freig paid. Easy to nail on. 

Brite TODAY for Free Samples and 
Teight paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. = 
Dept. AE-8, Savannah, Ga. 
Q 
$11 


We Sell Only Genuine Marble and Granite. 

Freight paid. Lettered. Free Catalog and 

Samples. U. S. MARBLE & GRANITE CO., 
A-32, Oneco, Florida. 


I See By the Ads 


DON’T know 

how it is 
where you are at 
but our section 
has been havin’ 
some mighty big 
rains in the last 
few weeks. The 
creeks has been 
gettin’ up right 
considerable. Of 
course we don’t 
never aim to get bottom lands plant- 
ed till late but we would like it 
better if the creek didn’t wash away 
the best land we got in some places 
and in others cover up the best in 
deep, sand. 

Where a creek will spread out and 
run slow enough to let the mud 
settle out it will build you up some 
of the finest corn land you ever 
saw. Once on a time I knew a 
fellow named Green Roberts. He 
always had the finest corn at the 
fair and took the blue ribbon ever 
time. He had him a 25-acre field 
in the bend of the river. Ever year 
most the river would get up and 
spread out over that 25 acres and 
leave him a fine settlin’ of new 
dirt. That meant Green had fresh 
land ever year to grow corn on 
without havin’ to clear him up no 
newground. And you just ought to 
seen the corn he could grow. 


The other day I was settin’ kind 
of far back on the piazza a tryin’ 
to keep out of the wet while it was 
rainin’.. got to thinkin’ about 
Green Roberts and his fine corn 
land. I reckon it was because it 
looked like it was about time for 
him to get another freshet. And all 
at once it hit me—Green Roberts 
was farmin’ somebody else’s land 
and he wasn’t to blame for it either. 
He was agettin’ a little of the best 
land off ever farm up the river 
from him and by puttin’ it all to- 
gether he had better land than any 
of them. 

Just then IT seen one of my new 
terraces close to the top of the hill 
bust loose and the water come tear- 
in’ down takin’ everthing with it. 
By the time that water hit the next 
terrace below it it was agoin’ so fast 
nothin’ could of stopped it. And 
when the water behind both them 


BILL CASPER 


Give the Farm 
Boy a Colt 


(Continued from page 7) 


figures, Secretary Wayne Dinsmore, 
of the Horse and Mule Association 


- of America, says: 


Out of each 33 horses and mules now 
existing, 32 are on farms and 1 is in non- 
agricultural work. Of each 32 on farms, 
29 are three years old and over and 3 are 
under that age. It takes four years from 
the time a mare is bred till her colt is ready 
for work as .a three-year-old. Only half 
of the mares bred produce colts that sur- 
vive to that age. On the average, there are 
only 60 colts foaled out of each 100 mares 
bred, and about 10 of these die before they 
are three years old. 


These facts show that it will take 
years of renewed and increased horse- 
and-mule raising even to keep up the 
present inadequate supply of work 
stock and many additional years to 
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terraces got together I wish you 
could of seen it. 

“Lawd a mercy!” hollered Marthy 
when she stuck her head out the 
door just in time to see what was 
goin’ on. “Won't that be a mess 
to fix up?” 

“Yes, and I’m a goin’ to fix it the 
first minit I can get in the field with 
some poles and a shovel,” says I. 
“Tll be dog-goned if I aims for no 
Green Roberts to be growin’ his 
finest corn on my land and feedin’ 
his hogs on it and me not gettin’ 
nothin’ out of it. Why I done paid 
the taxes on that land and put fer- 


tilizer on it and now where is it?” - 


“Green Roberts?” says Marthy. 
“Who’s he?” 

“Why he’s... Oh I don’t reckon 
you ever knowed him but if he’s got 
any land in the bend of the creek 
below here he'll be growin’ some 
mighty fine corn on fertilizer I done 
bought and ain’t paid for. Them 
breaks in them terraces has got to 
be fixed before another rain like 
this or any other kind comes along.” 

I reckon you know that new ter- 
races does a lot of settlin’ and you 
got to keep buildin’ up the low 
spots. But I hope you ain’t done 
like I done and waited till after a 
big rain to do your buildin’ up. 
If you have somebody else is a goin’ 
to be using some of your fertilizer 
and growin’ corn on some of your 
best land this year. 


Yours truly, BILL CASPER. 


HARVESTING BUR CLOVER 


HEN should bur clover seed be 
harvested and how? 

Bur clover seed is usually mature 
and ready for harvest about the time 
the main stem of the plant begins to 
rot off, or to become very brittle, right 
next to the ground. At this stage of 
maturity you can use a hand rake 
or hay rake to pull the vines or hay 
off rather easily. When mature the 
seed drop to the ground, and when 
the hay is pulled or raked off nearly 
all the seed will be found on the 
ground, fully 90 to 92 per cent. After 


‘this is done sweep up the seed in 


piles, put in sacks or baskets, and it 
is ready for planting again. - 


catch up with the national shortage 
of farm work stock. But it is no use, 
according to Mr. Dinsmore, to begin 
raising horses and mules unless you 
have or will make good pastures. 
“And that means good grass grown 
on well-fertilized land, for grass is 
only as good as the land it grows on. 
Pasture furnishes the best and cheap- 
est feed for colt-raising.” 


U.S.D.A.-Texas Extension Service Photo 


Treet Topics 


YOU'LL LOOK,. 
LIKE THIS ~ 


THIS 


YOUR 
— BANKROLL 


~ LOOK 
\~ LIKE THIS ~ 


(5 3 
IF YOU YESSIR 
DO BLADES/, 4 ror 10$ 
THIS: 


Single 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


TO A PACK OF 
PERFECT 


BLADES 


Edge 


reet Safety Razor Corporation, Newark, New Jersey 


) 


) 


CONSTIPATED? 


THAT UPSET 
DIGESTION 


R easy, pleasant 

relief from the * 
headaches and loginess of constipation, 
choose a laxative that doesn’t punish 
digestion. Take FEEN-A-MINT, the 
delicious chewing gum laxative. You'll 
like its flavor—but more important, it 
has no bulk or heaviness to upset your 
stomach. And the chewing increases 
the natural alkaline mouth fluids that 
help food digest. Join the 16 million 
folks who have already changed to 
FEEN-A-MINT! Good for young and 
old—and children love it. Get a pack- 
age today at your druggist, or write 
for generous FREE trial package, 
Dept. 225, FEEN-A-MINT, Newark, N.J. 


DRESS REMNANTS :. 


A/so BARGAIN 
EXTRAS GIVEN 


Percales, Prints, Ginghams, 


or$1.98 plussmall 
delivery charge (Special! Send $1.39 with 
order, willship 20 yd. bundle postage paid.) 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. 
EASTERN TEXTILE 

Dept. H-46, Greenfield, Mass. 
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4 


BIG PAY TO AGENTS 


ys nm and women wanted to sell Colored 
= Hair Straightener, Bleach Cream, 
to $40 


a 


Vv, 


. 

716, 2241 Indiana Ave.. 

Chicago fil. 
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Danger of Infection 
Among Baby Chicks 


Success in raising baby chicks largely 
depends upon proper care and manage- 
ment. Readers are warned to exercise 
every sanitary precaution and beware of 
infection in the drinking water. Baby 
chicks must have a generous supply of 
pure water. Drinking vessels harbor 
germs. Drinking water often becomes 
infected with disease germs and may 
spread disease through your entire 
flock and cause the loss of half or two- 
thirds your hatch before you are aware. 
Don’t wait until you lose half your 
chicks. Use preventive methods, Give 
Walko Tablets in all drinking water 
from the time chicks are out of the shell 
and you won’t lose one where you have 
Jost dozens. 


REMARKABLE SUCCESS 
Raising Baby Chicks 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks, so thought I 
would tell my experience. I used to lose 
a great many of the little downy fellows 
from bowel troubles, tried many remedies 
and was about discouraged. As a last 
resort I tried Walko Tablets. I used two 
50c boxes, raised 300 White Wyandottes 
and never lost one or had one sick after 
using the Tablets and my chickens were 
larger and healthier than ever before.”— 
Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Diagonal, Iowa. 


You Run No Risk 


Buy a package of Walko Tablets today 
at your druggist or poultry supply deal- 
er. Give them in all drinking water from 
the time chicks are out of the shell. Sat- 
isfy yourself as have thousands of others 
who depend on Walko Tablets year 
after year in raising their little chicks. 
You buy Walko Tablets entirely at our 
risk. We guarantee to refund your 
money promptly if you don’t find them 
the greatest little chick saver you ever 
used. The Waterloo Savings Bank, the 
oldest and strongest bank in Waterloo, 
lowa, stands back of our guarantee. 
Sent direct postpaid if your dealer can 
not supply you. Price 50c and $1.00. 


Walker Remedy Company 
Dept. 294, Waterloo, lowa 


a 


cor Mew 
FARM BUILDINGS 


and EQUIPMENT 


More milk from cows. Larger litters from 
sows. More eggs from hens. You can do 
it with modern Jamesway farm buildings 
and poultry equipment ...and, make each 
mew improvement pay for the next one 
under the Jamesway EARN-AS-YOU-GO 
lan. Write—today—for information on 
w to get these money making improve- 
ments without large investment. 
JAMESWAY BROODER STOVE 

Before you buy any brooder stove this 
year, get all the details on this remarkable, 
safe and dependable oil burning gomaowey 
brooder... thousands in use and produc- 
ry over. Sales 


mg amazing results the count 

trebled last season. 

See your local James- 

way dealer or write to 
JAMES 


MFG. CO. 
Dept. R-58, 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 
Elmira, N.Y., Mason 
City, la. Oakland, Cal. 


Turkey 
Book 


Free 


ize $1; 34 
75; . C.O. D. if you 
ish. Send for Free Book, “How To 
Turkeys.” 
RAY-ZEM LABORATORIES 
315 Thomas St. St. Paul, Minn. 
M 


ON UMEN T 


AGENTS 


You can make more money and have 
a high class business of your own 
Ly representing the makers of the 
South’s Finest Monuments. Some 
good territory now open. Write 
Today for FREE Catalog. 


ETOWAH MARBLE & GRANITE 


By FRANK E. MITCHELL 


CONSUMPTION of poultry meat 

and eggs can be increased con- 
siderably through the marketing of 
quality products. Our per-capita egg 
consumption in the United States is 
about 30 per cent below that of the 
Canadian people. If our folks be- 
came acquainted with the utilization 
of eggs and learned to appreciate the 
part that they play in cookery I think 
we could go a long way in increasing 
per-capita consumption. 

Most of us are acquainted with the 
fine food value that poultry meat has. 
One of the problems has been to get 
it prepared and placed in the hands 
of the consumer at a reasonable price. 


During the past year the National 
Association of Food Chains demon- 
strated that we could increase con- 


By O. K. MOORE 


UST as recent trends in the mar- 

ket have brought demands for 
small, “baby-beef” turkeys, demands 
for capons of smaller size are increas- 
ing. The ever-increasing number of 
small families in cities want special 
fowls adapted to their needs—even 
the smallest turkey is often too large, 
and the heavy-breed capons are too. 

The answer to this trend can be 
stated in two  words—Leghorn 
capons. Yes, a Leghorn when ca- 
ponized will develop into a delicious, 
tender bird weighing five or six 
pounds after dressing. These birds 


WHILE your hens are laying well 

and prices of eggs are not as 
good as you would like to have 
them, lay away a few eggs for next 
fall and winter. The most satisfac- 
tory method of keeping these eggs 
is to preserve them in a waterglass 
solution. A_ five-gallon crock will 
hold 15 dozen eggs. Here is the 
method: 


To 1 pound of sodium silicate (water- 
glass) add 9 quarts of boiled rain water. 
As the eggs are gathered daily, select the 


ARMERS often are misled in the 
selling of their timber and there- 
fore do not get adequate returns, 
says Georgia’s Extension Forester 
DuPre Barrett in pointing out that 


“He won't chase cows. He’s a bulldog!” 


CO., Dept. 4, ATLANTA, GA, 
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The Storekeeper Helps to Sell Eggs 


siderably our consumption of both 
poultry meat and eggs. During the 
year they carried out a campaign for 
increased sale of eggs. Such a cam- 
paign was favored due to the large 
holdings of storage eggs. In one of 
their bulletins the association report- 
ed that with 126 companies partici- 
pating they were able last October to 
show an increase of 16 per cent in 
the sale of eggs, compared with the 
same month of 1936. 

Such campaigns can be conducted 
on poultry meat and will materially 
assist our farmers in obtaining a bet- 
ter outlet for their poultry products. 
Needless to say, where these exten- 
sive campaigns are conducted their 
educational value is far-reaching. 
The salesmen, for instance, who 
featured eggs in the sales campaign 
last October know more about eggs 
now and how to sell them. 


Leghorn Capons Are Profitable 


bring a premium price and are now 
gaining in demand in the small- 
family trade. 

Quite unfortunately, the opinion 
prevails that Leghorn broilers are not 
as tasty as those of the. heavy breeds; 


‘the market discriminates and pays 


less per pound. With Leghorn 
capons no such opinion should pre- 
vail because these birds are perfectly 
fleshed and of exceptional quality. 
As a matter of fact, carefully con- 
ducted experiments show that no 
person, regardless of how discrimi- 
nating a taste, can identify a Leg- 
horn broiler from any other after it 
is cooked and served. 


Preserve Low-Priced Eggs 


best eggs and place these in the jar with 
the small,end up. Continue to do this un- 
ul the eggs are within two inches of the 
top of the solution. Then place the jar in 
a dry, cool place. 

Next fall you will find the eggs to 
be in good condition. If you boil any 
of them, prick the shell with a needle 
or pin, as the waterglass solution 
closes all of the pores and if the 
shell is not pricked it will crack when 
the egg is boiled. 

Frank E. Mitchell. 


Get Full Value for Timber 


selling timber by the standard cord 
is far more desirable from the stand- 
point of the owner than selling by 
the “pen” or the “long cord.” If the 
buyer insists on receiving a long 


cord, the thing to remember, he says, | 


is that the price of the long cord 
should be set accordingly. 

A long cord of 414-foot wood con- 
tains 14% standard cords. If wood 
is cut 5 feet it contains 114 standard 
cords. With sticks about 6 inches in 
diameter 5 pens each 6 feet high are 
practically the same as a standard 
cord of 128 cubic feet. On the other 
hand, if the wood averages more 
than 6 inches in diameter the volume 
of wood in the pen is increased con- 
siderably. 


e 
Pickin’s 
PUSSY FOUND A CORNER 
From Bradenton (Fla.) News: 

(Church Notes) 

Last week we were most happy to wel. 
come Mrs. Arthur Parsons, a new resident 
in our midst, to membership in our Friday 
afternoon mewing circle. 


PRACTICALLY ALWAYS 
“What is home without a mother?” said 
the good-looking young man. 
“Well,” replied the sweet young thing, 
“I am tonight.” 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 

At great risk the valiant knight had res- 
cued the fair maiden and now, he was 
holding her in his arms. 

“Listen, big boy,” she said, not 
holding me for ransom, are you?” 

“Not me!” replied the knight. “Let 
Ransom get his own women.” 


TOO LONG 

Hubby—There’s time enough for Peggy 
to marry. Let her wait until the right man 
comes along. 

Wife—Why should she wait that long? 
1 didn’t. 

SIMILAR 

The farmer kept watching the motorist 
working on the second-hand car. 

“What are you looking at?” finally asked 
the exasperated motorist. “Is this the first 
car you ever saw?” 

“No,” was the dry reply, “but it’s very 
much like it.” 

CATCHING 


Doctor: Well, my friend, what seems to 
be your trouble? 

Patient (nervously): 1 believe 1 have 
caught insomnia, doctor. 1 cannot sleep a 
wink until around three o'clock in the 
morning. 

Doctor: Nonsense. Insomnia is not con- 
tagious! 

Patient: It is in my case, doctor. The 
baby next door has itl 


A PESSIMIST’S VIEW OF COTTON 


Cotton is the overcoat of a seed that is 
planted and grown in the South to keep 
the producer broke and the buyer crazy. 

The fiber varies in grade and staple, and 
the man who can guess nearest about these 
is called ‘‘a cotton man” by the public, a 
fool by the farmer, and a poor business 
man by his creditors. 

The price of cotton is fixed in New York, 
and goes down when you have bought, 
and up when you have sold. A buyer for 
a big cotton mill was sent to New York to 
watch the cotton market. After a few 
days’ deliberation, he wired his firm: 
“Some think it will go down, and some 
think it will go up. I do, too. Whatever 
you do will be wrong. Act at once.” 

Cotton is planted in the spring, mort- 
gaged in the summer, and left in the fields 
in the winter—Author Unknown. 


Hambone’s Meditations 


By ALLEY 
(Copyright, 1938, by Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 
—< 


i 


Ef’n I had a nickel I'd show ole Tom 
jes’ how he look wid dat see-gar stuck im 
he mouf! 

Boss say me ’n’ de old ’oman oughtet 
could chop a acre ’o cotton a day—Yasst 
—us could too, ef’n dese rows wa'n't 9 
long! 

Ef Kun’l Bob hatter mek de fiah en feed 
de hawgs en milk de cows, he woulda 
fin’ so much time to weary bout de worl'l! 

1 ax de ole ‘oman ef she love me wm 
I’se fur away en she ‘low ez how she do— 
ef I’se fur ‘nough away! 
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By MRS. J. 


peer everyone who sells on 

our local farmers’ market grows 
practically the same vegetables and 
flowers every year and all have the 
same things, we decided to try some- 
thing different. Now we grow the 
main stand-bys and then all the new 
and different things we can find, and 
as a result we sell more and have a 
far more attractive booth. 


Curiosity draws people and they’re 
always ready to try something new. 
Instead of one variety of radishes 
we always have three—long white, 
long red, and white-tipped globe— 
and along with our regular cabbage 
we plant Savoy and Chinese, whose 
long white heads make such won- 
derful salad. Brussels sprouts which 
have such a delicate flavor, endive, 
a much lovelier garnish than lettuce, 
Green Sprouting broccoli, Swiss 
chard, and parsley, beloved of meat 
markets and restaurants, kohl-rabi, 
the turnip that grows above the 
ground, kale, Tendergreen, and New 
Zealand spinach—we grow them all 
and find it very interesting. 


We have a small strawberry patch 
and always have the nicest berries on 
the market for they are all culled 
and the baskets filled to the top while 
the small ones are used at home. We 
also have Himalaya berries which 
are good sellers. 


®@ All Breeds in One Show 


T IS apparent that the live bird 

exhibit at the World Poultry Con- 
gress, to be held in Cleveland July 28 
to August 7, 1939, will have every 
breed and variety in the Standard of 
Perfection on exhibit. Many of us 
have dreamed of such an exhibit, but 
we never thought we would live to 
see the day in which all these differ- 
ent breeds and varieties of standard 
birds would be on exhibition in one 
show. 


This will be only a part of the 
World Poultry Congress exhibits. It 
would be well to mark the dates now 
on your calendar, as this will be the 


be All breeeds and strains will be on 
display at the World’s Poultry Congress 
in 1939 at Cleveland. 
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SUPER QUALITY 


Being “Different” Pays Us 


D. WHEELER 


De Kalb County, Ala. 


And why should everyone grow 
zinnias, marigolds, and Shasta dai- 
sies when there are dozens of other 
flowers just as easy to grow and just 
as lovely to look at? Larkspur, fox- 
glove, scabiosa, Canterbury bells, and 
dozens of others are easy to start 
from seed and give a wealth of cut 
flowers for the taking. I always have 
striped grass, asparagus, and arte- 
misia to use in my bouquets—they 
form such a lovely background. All 
kinds of bulbs and flowering shrubs, 
even the wild flowers of wood and 
field, help me always to have some- 
thing different. 


I prepare for our winter flower 
trade by growing and drying several 
kinds of everlastings. This is easily 
done by hanging them upside down 
in a shady place. 


I bunch all my flowers for market 
and like to try combining different 
colors—the heavenly blue anchusa 
with the lemon yellow marigold, the 
white Queen Anne’s lace with the 
orange-scarlet butterfly weed. And 
for a basket which will stop any 
flower lover, try pink sweetpeas with 
branches of purple vetch. 


We are not afraid to experiment 
for we’ve pretty well proved to our- 
selves that our hold on the trade is 
due largely to the fact that we always 
have something new. 


Three Tips to Poultrymen 
By FRANK E. MITCHELL 


greatest gathering of farm people 
ever held in the United States. 


@ Give Mr. Rooster a Party 


HEN the breeding season is 

over make chicken salad out of 
your rooster. You can then invite 
your friends in for a party, or the 
housewife can entertain her circle or 
group of friends very nicely with 
chicken salad sandwiches. 


Experiments have shown that in 
selecting males for breeding pens, a 
cockerel fully mature will give best 
results in hatching. So unless the 
bird has particular breeding value it 
is advisable to dispose of him at the 


_end of the breeding season. 


@ Geese for Grass Pickers 


GEESE have long been popular 

for their ability to keep cotton 
fields free of grass. A small flock of 
geese can be carried at very little ex- 
pense. Usually one gander is mated 
to two or three geese. Eggs should 
be saved until the goose becomes 
broody; then she should be permit- 
ted to incubate her own eggs and 
brood the goslings. While she is do- 
ing this she should be protected from 
her natural enemies. The Toulouse 


and Embden are the most popular 
varieties of geese. 


POULTRY MASHES 
from baby chich to laying hen 


and increase your pro its! 


Get Better 


Results at Lower Cost 


MASHES direct from the mill 
gg You also secure correctly 


oe | feeds that will produce greater profits from your flock. Hundreds of 
successful poultry raisers in the Southland prefer them to any ot nor foods, regardless of price. They ere 


ade from only the highest quality pure feed ingredients, are rich 
whey and aifalta leaf meal, ore COMPLETELY VITAMIZED and properly MINERALIZED. 


year. You'll make more money, if you do. 


Develop ’em on 
SUPER QUALITY 
PULLET MASH 


until they are 5% to 6 months old to fully develop their 
bodies and internal organs, avoid premature production 
and neck molt and fortify them for sustained produc- 
tion of top-grade eggs. 


Start ’em on 
SUPER QUALITY 
STARTING MASH 


the first six weeks and you'll have the lowest possible 
mortality and have the finest flock of chicks you’ve ever 
owned, with strong legs, robust health and abundant 
feathers. A real chick and money saver. 


Maintain production with 


SUPER QUALITY 


Grow ’em on 


SUPER QUALITY LAYING MASH 
GROWING MASH greater in poultry famous 


feed makes profits possible in spite of low prices, 
because it insures high year-’round production at 
lowest feed cost. 

Write for eurrent mill price list and learn 

how much you can save on these highest quai- 

ity feeds. A postal will do. 


for the next twelve weeks. They'll grow the big frames 
necessary for big birds, for only big birds can produce 
large top-grade eggs. (Also ideal for raising fryers 


STANDARD MILLING COMPANY 


25 Fairlie St NW + ATLANTA,GEORGIA 


“| have been feeding Super 
Quality Starting, Growing, Pul- 
let and Laying Mashes exelu- 
sively for five years. In my 
twenty years experience | have 
used all of the standard brand 
mashes, but have obtained bet- 
ter results from Super Quali 
than any other ! have ever fed.’ 
R. E. Trask, Bath, N. C. 


It’s the Egg Records and Extra Pound Broilers that made 170,000 ultry 
raisers prefer Sieb’s Chicks. Our chicks all come from Purebred Bloodtested 
Farm Range Flocks, backed by Mr. Sieb’s 25 years Scientific Breeding. All 
Flocks are super culled Hogan Tested, carefully mated for highest premium e 
records and Big Quick Maturing Broilers. There’s none better at any price for profit- 
cen ick on Best Quality. For prompt delivery mail your order now, or send 
for our New Poultry Book. 100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. All Prices Prepaid. . 
90 % Accuracy Guaranteed Non-Sexed Pullets Males 
QO on Sexed Chicks Per 100 Per100 Per 100 


Barred or White Rocks, White Orpingtons........................0005 $7.90 $11.90 
Buff or Brown Leghorns and Anconas.................... cavarneesin sce 7.40 15.90 3.90 
White Leghorns (Large English Type)...................ccccceeceeeee 7.40 15.90 

. C. Reds, Buff Rocks, ite Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons........ 7.90 11.90 8.90 
Silver Laced Wyandottes, R. C. 8.90 8.90 
White, Black or Buff Minorcas............0c00ccccscccccecseccecsccess 8.90 16.90 4.90 
White Giants (Large Type)..... 9.40 13.90 11.90 


Deduct 25¢ per 100 on orders of 500 or more, and 50c per 100 on orders of 1000 or more, 


DISCOUNT nia'25e 10 ait orders toss than 100. 
SIEB’S HATCHERY, Box 142, LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 


25 years scientific breeding for high egg records, makes our Famous Blooded Chicks second to 
none. Sensational Egg Production, Large, Quick-Maturing Broilers insure highest profits, Order 
now, or send for Big Free 4-Color Poultry Book. 100% live arrival guaranteed. 


AA Select 
LOW PREPAID PRICES 100 Hatched In 
3 World’s Largest 
Incubators 
All Bloodtested 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


REASONS WHY 
HAYES BROS. 


Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks will 
make good money you. Supreme livability. Su- 
preme growth. Sup egg producti Prompt 
service. Fair dealing. 40,000 sin 43 states. 
15,000 chicks hatched daily. 18 years’ experience. 
PRICES: NON-SEXED— 100 500 

White, Brown Leghorns......$7.95 $38.50 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks... 7.95 38.50 
Reds, Wh. Wyand., Bf. a 38.50 
PRICES: SEXED—Per 100— Pullets Males 
White, Brown Leghorns....$15.95 $2.45 Péail postal today for this 

ite, B’d, Buff Rocks.... 9.95 7.45 
Reds, Wh. Wyand., Bf.Orps. 9.95 7.45 Straight run chicks, also 


DAILY HATCHES 
Add 25¢ in less than 100 lots. Ten other breeds; sexed and hybrids at LOW- 
and guarantee against loss, explained in catalog prices le 


QUICK DELIVERY 
use MORE COLONIAL 


bec: 
CHICKS ARE SOLD THAN ANY OTHER KIND. 


COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS 
Box 685, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 


(on request). Postpaid. 100% arrival guaranteed. 
Special—Mixed Sexed Heavies... ..$5.45 per 100 


Hayes Bros. Hatchery, 135 Hayes Bidg., Decatur, Ill. 


They are reliable and guaranteed. 


Purchase from our advertisers. 
SOVEREIGN ys 


DRUMM strains 


U.S. R.O.P. AND CERTIFIED CHICKS 


TREMENDOUS LOW PRICES — Highest Government 
Grade—100% white diarrhea clean. Pioneer R.O.P. trap- 
nest breeding farm South. Southern Champion Layers 
Chicago World’s Fair. Winners in the National Egg Lay- 
ing Contests. Four Breeds. Catalog FREE. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS, _ Hattiesburg, Miss.| BGULTAY Bes 114, MONTROSE. 
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A Promising Young Southern Novelist 


RACHEL’S CHILDREN 
By Harriet Hassell, 
Harper and Brothers, $2.50 


A NEW picture has come to my 
album of books to stay perhaps 
until the 26-year-old Alabama farm 
girl and author, Harriet Hassell, re- 
places it with a better from her keen 
and lively imagination. For in pre- 
senting Rachel Isbell, Miss Hassell 
has depicted somewhat more than a 
mere representation in fiction. Rachel 
is so clear-cut, so convincing, that she 
will take her place with the very best 
of them: “Adeline Whiteoak” of 
the Jalna saga, “Becky Sharp,” and 
“Scarlett” of Gone With the Wind. 
The book itself is a powerful expo- 
sition—succint and clear—of an 
overweening jealousy and of the 


Seen, Heard and 


Read in April 


(Continued from page 3) 


expected the conference will become 
an annual event... . “Give the farm 
boy a colt,” urges DeWitt Wing 
(page 7). “It was a colt that gave me 
my start,” replies a young Ala- 
bamian (page 27). 

For smart marketing ideas you'll 
find it hard to beat Alabama’s Mrs. 
J. D. Wheeler, “Being different pays 
us,” she tells us (page 51)—and her 
plan ought to pay a lot of others. . . . 
Poultryman Frank Mitchell also has 
a smart sales idea for egg producers 
(page 50)... . Another smart idea 
now, we think (though it has noth- 
ing to do with markets) is bonuses 
for cotton choppers—for doing ex- 


Our May Quiz 


HAT is 
the wisest 
rule for the 
training and 
development of 


2. What is 
St he exchange 

value of farm 
products at 
present c om- 
pared with that 
of a year ago, based on the prewar 
level of prices? See page 14. 


3. What new treatment has been 
devised to make sapwood fence posts 
more durable? See page 12. 


A Writer 
to Watch 


“HE LOOKS like an important 

national, maybe international, 
figure: August’ Derleth, a young 
man of 28, living in Sauk City, Wis., 
and who did not come to my lecture 
about himself because he was ‘too 
busy writing’! That did me good! 
A writer who thinks it is his busi- 
ness to write—that alone should be 
enough to define this young man who 
has something out of the ordinary.” 


Miss Hassell 


dominating and doting mother 
Rachel Isbell, storm center of her 
embittered brood of children and in- 
laws. 

Reading this book far into the wee 
hours, I woke upto the fact that I 
wanted to see and talk to the au- 


tra good work and for covering 
more than. the ordinary acreage 
per day. . .. Editor Frank Cooper 
reports (page 53) that at last 
“cows in clover” may become 
a reality in Florida. And Ala- 
bama and Georgia are certainly be- 
coming more lespedeza-minded. 


@ “Our worst mistake last year was 
to sell out and leave the farm,” writes 
a “Mistakes” winner (page 31)... . 
In the same vein veteran markets 
man G. B. Fiske observes: 

Surely they (farmers today) are better 
off than many of the store and factory work- 
ers with nothing to do or just enough to 
keep them alive. Anyhow, the number of 
farm mortgage foreclosures has been de- 
creasing right along, the past few years. 
The brightest spot in the nation to- 
day is the South. . . . Planning, lead- 
ership, and cooperation—those are 
keynotes in making farm life better, 


4. When and where did Henry W. 
Grady make his famous speech on 
“The New South”? See page 18. 

5. How is rural leadership being 
developed in Georgia? See page 40. 

6. Who showed the grand cham- 
pion at the recent Savannah Fat 
Stock Show? See page 29. 


7. About what salaries do typists, 
stenographers, and private secretaries 
make? See page 23. 

8. Does clover grow in Florida? 
See page 53. : 

9. Is 300 pounds per acre of 3-8-5 
fertilizer adequate for the average 
cotton land? See page 8. 

10. How many women in one 
Southern state died during the past 
ten years from causes related to child- 
birth? See page 38. 


—Courtesy Harold N. Hone 
@ He wrote “A Bird in the Bush.” 


That is the way Sinclair Lewis last 
fall described the young author who 
wrote this month’s story, “A Bird in 
the Bush.” 


thor whose book has even at this 
early date received and merited wide 
and enthusiastic acclaim in England. 
Ability to inject into a book such 
overtones of farm life does not just 
happen. Harriet Hassell is a farm 
girl who has lived on the same farm 
all her life. “It is quite impossible,” 
she said, “for me to imagine myself 
as living elsewhere than on a farm. 
I hope to teach later, but I also hope 
I can live in the country, have a small 
poultry yard, and a few acres of land 
under cultivation.” 

But we are not misled: there is 
latent power and force back of this 
rather serene, attractive farm girl, 
with simple tastes, winner of a 
national short story contest and au- 
thor of 4 deservedly successful book. 
We shall confidently look for more 
work of the same caliber. 

Sallie F. Hill. 


believes Mrs. H. G. Wiley (page 40) 
of Crisp County, Ga. We feel that 
H. S. Johnson is making a real con- 
tribution toward these goals in his 
monthly community programs (page 
19 this issue). . . . As another fine 
formula for farm living today we 
can't forget that triple-C formula 
proposed by Georgia’s extension 
agent J. A. Johnson in land-use plan- 
ning: Courage, competence, and con- 
servation. 

“We may well hope that the work 
and the thinking of everybody is lead- 
ing us toward an ideal so eloquently 
described by Henry Grady (page 18) 
nearly 50 years ago: 


Outside stood the master, strong and 
wholesome and upright; wearing no man’s 
collar; with no mortgage on his roof, and 
no lien on his ripening harvest; pitching 
his crops in his own wisdom, and selling 
them in his own time in his chosen mar- 
ket; master of his lands and master of him- 
self. 


May High Spots 


MASE final plans for ample leg- 
umes and all other surhmer for- 
age crops. 

2. We can still cut next fall’s debts 
by pushing vegetables, potatoes, sor- 
ghum, and peas. The goal: more net 
cash from cotton and tobacco. 

3. The next time you lose valu- 
able time from broken machinery 
parts, sit down and figure whether a 
farm repair shop might not pay. 

4. National Cotton Week is just 
ahead. Boost your own crop. De- 
mand your products in cotton bags, 

5. Weeders and similar imple- 
ments cover lots of ground rapidly, 
keping users ahead of the grass. 


6. Group selling of such items as 
surplus eggs and hens may be a 
needed step in your section. Both 
communities and farmers need to 
constantly look ahead. 

7. Should corn be side-dressed 
with nitrogen? If so, when should 
it be applied? Answering these two 
questions, J. C. Lowery, agronomist 
of the Alabama Extension Service, 
says: Apply up to 36 pounds nitrogen 
(225 pounds of nitrate of soda or its 
equivalent) per acre as a side-dressing 
to corn 35 to 40 days after planting 
if the corn did not follow a good crop 
of winter legumes. 


EARLY POTATOES MOVING 


potatoes began moving 

from Baldwin County, Ala., on 
April 5 when two cars were shipped. 
By the week of April 18 loadings 
totaled 400 cars. Shipments for the 
season are expected to run at least 
5,500 carloads. The yield started. off 
rather disappointing but quality was 
high, with a large proportion of No. 
I’s in most fields. M. A. Hays. 


NEXT MONTH’S STORY 


ILLIONS of love stories have been written about some man 

and woman about to be married. Next month we shall print 
one of the most beautiful love stories we have ever printed dealing 
altogether with the life of David Mabson and Martha for fifty years 
after their marriage. Look for next month’s beautiful cover, “An 
Old Sweetheart of Mine,” by Andrew Loomis,-and for this charm- 
ing story, “There Was Eden,” by Octavus Roy Cohen. 


Three Handy Farm Devices 


@ Lime Kills Moss On Roofs 


OOD shingle roofs are often 

damaged by moss or lichens 
which hold moisture, cause rotting, 
and add an extra fire hazard in dry 
weather. This trouble can be stop- 
ped by dusting the roof with dry hy- 
drated lime and then sprinkling with 
water. This should be done every 
year or two. I. W. Dickerson. 


@ Using Paint Remnants 


EARLY every paint job has from 

a pint down left over, and these 
remnants are covered and set away 
in the hope they can be used later. 
After standing a year or so they are 
usually a complete loss, as they are 
covered with a heavy oil skin and 
require too much time and trouble 
to clean them out and strain them. 
A much better way is to keep a good 


gallon can marked “Paint Rem- 
nants” into which you stir all left- 
over paint as soon as a job is finished. 
If the lid is closed tightly and the can 
turned upside down each time, very 
little oil skin will form. Such paint 
will be uncertain in color, but is fine 
for painting ladders, eveners, sleds, 
machinery, gates, hog and poultry 
feeders, first coat on old lumber, etc. 

I. W. Dickerson. 


© A Movable Mail Box 


[XN East Texas I saw a very novel but 

handy mail box. The box was 
of regulation size but the post stop 
ped abruptly at ground level. The 
bottom was surrounded by a circle 
of cement inclosed by an auto rm. 
Constructed as it was, it could easily 
be moved for the road grader and 
then put back in place. D. B. Phillips: 
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be in clover, long a reality in 

other sections of the country but 
mostly a dream in Florida, may yet 
be a reality here. Experiments the 
past winter indicate that a number of 
clovers can be grown here to supple- 
ment other pasture and grazing 
crops. Roy E. Blaser, assistant agron- 
omist with the Florida Experiment 
Station, says the legumes have made 
excellent growth at Gainesville, Pen- 
ney Farms, Dinsmore, and Brooks- 
ville. 

Winter legume mixtures sowed 
last fall included white Dutch, Per- 
sian, alsike, yellow hop, black medic, 
and California bur clovers, and Au- 
gusta vetch. These were chosen be- 
cause each will reseed itself, and 
white Dutch clover is a perennial if 
_ properly managed. 


JrOLLOWING up a suggestion by 
one of his coworkers, J.A. John- 
son, district agent of the Georgia 
Extension Service in Southwest 
Georgia, has worked out with the 
county agents under his supervision 
a very practical and effective plan for 
using a circulating library to keep 
abreast of the thinking and develop- 
ments of the day. 

The district of 41 counties has been 
divided into six groups of counties 
with one county agent in each group 
serving as chairman. Each group is 
buying six to eight books; after all 
the books in a group have completed 
the circle of agents the plan is to swap 
sets with another group which has 
purchased different books. From 
time to time discussion meetings are 


HEN one comes in from a long 

morning in the field and has had 
a good dinner such as only farm 
women know how to cook, is there 
anything more restful for the next 
40 minutes than to lean back in a 
comfortable chair and thumb through 
the latest issue of The Progressive 
Farmer? 


And while snatching a bit of rest, 
man or woman, you”! get a kick 
out of checking through the ads, 
noting catalogs you want or instruc- 
tive booklets that are offered for the 
asking. While you're at it look over 
the list below and if you’re smart 
you'll mail a few post card requests 
tight away before you forget it. 


Page 

Aermotor’s information on electric 
Aeroil’s book on weed killer...........0.0..0... 30 


Catalog, American Memorial Company.. 30 
B. & W. Tobacco Corp.’s premium 
Ball Brothers’ information oa canning, 
Baby Chick catalogs 
Information on Boss Oil Ranges ........... 


Clovers Doing Well in Florida 


By J. FRANCIS COOPER 


"THF. PROGRESSIVE FARMER e 


Mr. Blaser reports that white 
Dutch, Persian, and alsike clovers 
are apparently adapted to soils hav- 
ing plenty of moisture, while yellow 
hop, black medic, California bur, 
and vetch are adapted to somewhat 
drier, but not very dry, soils. 


Fertilization and inoculation prior 
to seeding are essential for success 
with the plants, which are seeded in 
October or other fall months. Mr. 
Blaser recommends the application 
of a ton of lime and 600 pounds of 
superphosphate and 150 pounds mu- 
riate of potash before planting. The 
potash should be applied every year, 
and the lime and phosphate every 
three to five years, he believes. In- 
oculation can be accomplished by the 
use of commercial cultures or soil 
which has grown these legume crops. 


County Agents Have Unusual Project 


being held in various 
district. 

Mr. Johnson says that this cooper- 
ative effort among the county agents 
has already proved greatly and last- 
ingly beneficial. 


parts of the 


Among the books being used are: 


The American Public Mind, by Peter 
Odegard. 

How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple, also Public Speaking, by Dale Carnegie. 

Membership in the American Association 
for Adult Education. 

Human Geography of the South, by 
Rupert Vance. 

Integration of Adult Education, by W. 
H. Stacy. 

Technology Corporations and General 
Welfare, by Henry A. Wallace. 

America Must Act, by F. B. Sayre. 

Rich Land, Poor Land, and The Economy , 
of Abundance, by Stuart Chase. 


Church & Dwight's booklet ‘For 


Farmers and Feeéders”’........................ 42 
Coleman’s folder on irons ....00000000........... 42 
Congoleum Gold Seal Rugs Pattern 

Crazy Water Company’s diet book ...... 48 


Dowell’s New Home Canning Guide .. 46 
Dixie’s information on pressure cookers 46 
Employment information— 

29, 30, 41, 42, 44, 49, 50 
Information about Servel Electrolux 


Catalog, Empire Monument Company.. 42 
Free Trial package Feen-A-Mint .......... 49 


Gulf's bulletin on external parasites ..... 31 
Information on Jamesway Brooder Stove 50 
Kerr's 10 lesson Canning Course and 


Micro-Westco’s catalog on pumps ........... 31 
Folder, National Pressure Cooker ......... 44 


Catalog, Nashville Auto-Diesel School... 30 


Polk Miller’s Dog Book ..................0.00..... 48 
Parke, Davis’ worm bulletins.................. 30 
Perfection’s illustrated booklet on oil 

Perfection’s booklet on Superfex 

Information on Parker-McCrory’s 

Portland Cement’s booklet “Permanent 

Farm 47 
Ray-Zem Labs.’ book “How to Raise 

Samples and book, Savannah Fence 


Catalog, Southern Art Stone Company.. 44 
Catalog, Square Deal Mail Order House 42 
Catalog, U.S. Marble Granite Company 49 


Catalog, Walton Supply Company........ 30 
Witte’s catalog on engines, log saws.... 29 
Winchester’s 1938 Pocket Catalog of 

guns and 28 
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**Collar-choke” cuts down power. FINGERS 
Horses and mules can’t pull their oS 

best in a collar that is too tight at 


the throat. 


The safe, sure way to know collars are comfort- 
able is to fit them with TA-PAT-CO pads — 
allowing space (the width of three fingers) 
between the bottom of the collar and the horse’s 
throat when the collar is pressed firmly back 
against the shoulders. 


F YOUR horses or mules tire or blow quickly under the strain of 
heavy going, examine their collars! Maybe they are being “collar 
choked.” 

TA-PAT-CO pads hold the collar off the windpipe—provide space 
where it is needed to make breathing free and easy. TA-PAT-CO pads 
protect the shoulders of horses and mules, save loss of time from work, 
and prevent decrease in market value from damaged shoulders. 

TA-PAT-CO collar pads are a small investment that pays big profits 
in greater efficiency, comfort and protection of your horses and mules. 


Rust-Proofed Red Hooks 
Mean Extra Long Life! 


A TA-PAT-CO pad stays put and doesn’t 
rust out. The hooks are made of special 
high carbon spring steel —tempered to 
hold their grip —rust-proofed to insure 
: long life. Insist on TA-PAT-CO — the 
collar pad with the rust-proofed red hooks, 


COLLAR PADS 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE COMPANY = GREENFIELD, OHIO 


_ Atz G You That When Bette 
a. Chi are Hatched, ATZ'S Will Hatch Them 


9 


Flocks Bloodtested for B.W.D and Typhoid fall of 1937, 
the most dreaded disease in y chicks. 
When Mrs, Atz was 11 years old she 
operated one incubator of 270 eggs, which 
hatched 240 fluffy Barred Rock Chix. All 
her neighbors marveled at this success; Our 
output now: of 200,000 chix weekly should 
enable you to get service. 
WE HATCH ALL POPULAR VARIETIES 
We Specialize in Sexing. 
Our Sexers Are Very Competent. 
We urge you positively to get our beautifully il- 
lustrated catalog in colors before buying. Thous- 


ands of repeated orders tell us our Prices, Quality 
and Honesty are much favored. 


Chix From 24% Cents Up. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY CHICKS PAY PROFITS 


reful breeding work and flock inspection assure quality. Every chick from U.S. 
aoe ‘Stock, inepaeted under authority of Ken. Ag. Experiment Station. All stock 
B.W.D. bloodtested by stained antigen method and reactors removed. Only eggs 
weighing 23 oz. per doz. or more used. Our 30th year with poultry. 

STARTED CHICKS ONE, TWO AND THREE WEEKS OLD 
Choose from the leading egg and meat breeds. Write for illustrated catalog and 1938 
prices. Also, information on sexed chicks if you wish. Started Chicks are becoming 
more popular. Order early, our prices are right. D. D. Slade, owner. 


KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 322 W. Fourth St., LEXINGTON, KY. 


THEY’LL MAKE MORE PROFITS FOR YOU 


This Custo: Knows They Pay—‘‘I got them (Rock Chicks) Sept. 7th—sold them today, Nov. 
15th, at 2% Ibs. Out of 150 received I sold 143.’°—F. W. Knauf, Pa. 
Order now. We pay postage—ship C.O.D. Replace natural losses over 5% first 14 days at half 


price. Write for Catalog and Turkey prices. 

Bet | | SEXED CHICKS 
uff AA stock only. Leghorns— 


N.. H. R. I. Whites, Columbian and Is, $3.00. Heavy Breed 
Silver Laced Wyandottes . . ........ 7,95 39.00 8.95 44.00 

English. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, Anconas . . ... 6.45 31.75 7.45 36.75 a $9.95; Cockerels, 

Heavy Mixed $5.40 per 100 Assorted $5.00 per 100 ee 

GREENSBURG HATCHERY, Box 27, GREENSBURG, INDIANA. 
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10c a word 


Circulation 194,000 
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FARMS FOR SALE 


Good Farms in South Georgia and North Florida— 
, corn, peanuts, hogs, cattle, tobacco, sugarcane, 
. Money crop each month. Write your wants. 
F. L. Gibson, Thomasville, Ga. 

Farm Land for Sale—New Bottom Land—Well pro- 
fected long term cotton payment plan. No down payment. 
No interest. Stimson Veneer & Lumber Trust, Dumas, 


Arkansas. 
Rent or Lease—Fine Farm 150 “Acres in cultivation. 
Write, D. M. Robbins, Box 294, Jasper, 


Federal Land Bank Arkansas Farm Bargains—-Cheap 
and easy terms. Free list. Jimmie Ligon, Conway, Ark. 


Georgia 

432 Acres—Buildings worth $5,000 — Price $3,000. 
Rhodes Realty, Forsyth, Georgia. 
Texas 


Why Pay Rent—-When you can buy a farm in the Pan- 
handle and South Plains of Texas at a low price and on 
very favorable terms? This is a country of beef, pork, 
mutton, poultry, and dairying. All cereals do well, Ae 
cluding milo maize and kaffir. Cotton a sure crop. No 
boll weevil. Level prairie land—deep, rich, and fertile 
soil. Good towns, good roads, excellent schools. Let me 
send you our Panhandle and South Plains folder. Write 
today. M. €. Burton, General Passenger Agent, Santa 
Fe Railway, 21 Santa Fe Building, Amarillo, Texas. 


Southeast Texas — Choice Unimproved Cutover Lands 
in Hardin, Jasper, Orange, Tyler, Newton, Sabine, and 
San Augustine Counties, in the diversified farming belt 
where crop failures are unknown. Join the Back-to-the- 
farm movement and live at home. For prices, terms, 
location, ete., write H. M. Richter, Petroleum Building, 
Houston, Texas. 


Virginia 
Bargains in Farms—Free catalog. Belt Realty, Chase 
City, Virginia. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASE OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘‘prepaid 
price” in his ad. This rule shall govern trans- 
actions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


FIELD GROWN PLANTS — Millions Now Pee 
Good size, well rooted; full count — 50 bunch. 
Select varieties; labeled separate; packed ‘casstell 
with damp moss to roots. Good delivery. 


TOMATO — Earliana, June Pink, Stone, Baltimore, 
Bonny Best, Matglobe, Rutgers, and Pritehards — 
Postpaid: 50, 25¢c; 100, 35¢; 300, 75ce; 500, $1.00; 
1,000, $1.75. Express: $1.00 thousand. Oxheart and 
ete varieties, | = hundred higher. 

CABBA — New — Early Jersey Wakefield, 
Charleston Wakefield. Flat Dutch, Copenhagen— 
Postpaid: 100, 30e; 300, 60¢; 500, 90¢; 1,000, $1.50. 
Express: 75¢c thousand; 10,000, 


ONIONS-—Yellow and White Bermuda, Crystal Wax 
—-Postpaid: 100, 25c; 200, 35¢; 500, 60c; 1,000, 
$1.00. Express: 60¢ thousand. 

PEPPERS—Ruby King, Ruby Giant, Chinese Giant, 
California Wonder, Pimiento, and Hot Long Cay- 

: 50, 30ce; 100, 50c; 500, $1.50; 

Express: $2.00 thousand. 

ANTS-—Black Beauty-—-Same price as peppers. 
por. ATO—Porto Rico—Postpaid: 100, 35c; 300, 75e; 
P 1,000, $2.00. Express: $1.50 thousand. 
ER—FEarly Snowball—-Postpaid: 50, 40¢; 

0, $2.00. Express: $2.50 thousand. 


E, A. GODWIN, LENOX, GEORGIA. 


Sweet Certified—Nancy Hall, Por to Rico, 
Red Velvet-—200, 65c; 500, 90c; 1,000, $1.75; per 1,000, 
express collect, $1. os Tomatoes: Marglobe, Stone, Balti- 
more, Dwarf Stone—Postpaid: 100, 50c; 200, 75c; 300, 
90c; 500, $1.25; 1,000, $1.95; express collect, 1,000, 
1.25. Peppers: Ruby King, World Beater, California 
Wonder, Chinese Giant, Pimiento, Red Cayenne; Egg- 

: New York Purple, Black Beauty—Postpaid: 50, 
; 100, 55¢; 200, 95e; 500, $1.55; 1,000, $2.50. Open 
field grown, Safe arrival guaranteed. W. G. Farrier 
Plant Company, Omaha, Texas. 


Tomato and Pepper Plants—Large, stalky, well rooted, 
hand selected; roots mossed. Tomatoes: Earliana, John 
Baer, Marglobe, Bonny Best, Stone, Early aes 


$10 per inch 


Vegetable Plants 


Where Progressive Farmets Buy and Sell’’ 


MAIL ADS TO THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Vegetable Plants 


ALL FIVE EDITIONS 
45c aword $45 per inch 


Circulation 956,000 


Vegetable Plants 


Frostproof Cabbage—Each bunch fifty, mossed, labeled Million Certified Plants—Porto Rico Potato Plants, Certified Grade A Porto Rico Potato Slips —p 
variety name: Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wakefield, $1.25 thousand. Marglobe and Baltimore Tomatoes, pulled; shipped promptly; from fire or compost bow 
Succession, Copenhagen, Early and Late Dutch. Post- $1.00 thousand. Quick service guaranteed. Vernon 1.25 thousand, postpaid. Safe arrival guara 5 
paid: 200, 65¢; 300, 75e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.75. Plant Co., Alma, Georgia. D. H. Hinkle, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. need, 
Onion: Crystal Wax, Yellow Bermuda, Sweet 
Prizetaker. Prepaid: 500, 60c; 1,000, $1.00; 6,000, Cabbage, Onion, and Collard Plants, 60c; Tomato, Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants——1,000, $159. 
$3.50. Tomato, large, well rooted, open field-grown, $1.00; Potato, $1.00; Strawberry, Pepper, and Egg- 2,000 or more at $1.25 thousand. Good strong’ pl, m4: 
mossed, labeled with variety name: Livingston Globe, plants, $1.50 per 1,000. Prompt shipment. Dorris quick shipment. Bonnie Plant Farm, Union P teri 
Marglobe, Stone, Baltimore, June Pink, McGee, Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. Alabama. Dring, 
Earliana, Gulf State Market, Early Detroit. Postpaid: 

100, 50¢; 200, 75; 300, $1.00; 500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.25. Certified Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Dooley Yam, Sweet Potato Plants — Millions Ready Now—Nag 


Pepper, mossed and labeled: Chinese Giant, Bull Nose, 


Ruby King, Red Cayenne. | Postpaid: 100, 65c; 200, 
$1.00; 500, $1.75; 1,000, $2.50. Full count, prompt 
shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guaranteed. Union 


Plant Company, Texarkana, 


Marglobe, Baltimore, Pritchard, and Matehless Toma- 
toes—500, 75c; $1.25 thousand. California Wonder and 
Ruby King Pepper—500, 90c; $1.50 thousand, or 30¢ 
100. Hot Pepper and Black Beauty Eggplants, same 
price as Sweet Pepper. Porto Rico Potatoes—$1.65 
thousand. All plants postage paid. Tomatoes, express 
collect, 85¢ 1,000. R. Chanclor, Pitts, Ga. 


‘Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 
World Beater and California Wonder Pepper Plants, 
$2.00, 1,000, or 25e, 100; Long Green Hot Pepper, same 
price. Marglobe and Greater Baltimore Tomato Plants, 
$1.00 per 1,000. Copenhagen Cabbage, 60c, 1,000. White 
Bermuda Onions, 75c, 1,000. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Quitman Potato Co., Quitman, Ga. 


CERTIFIED 
NANCY HALL — PORTO RICO 


Early Triumph, Southern Queen, Bunch and Lone Vine 
Porto Rico—$1.25, delivered. Cullman Plant Company, 
Route 1, Cullman, Ala. 


Halls and Porto Ricos. 
$1.00 per 1,000. 
Tennessee. 


Good, strong, healthy Pj 
Thompson’s Plant Farm, 


Certified Running Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 
per 1,000, delivered. Dooley, Triumph, and_ Bunch 
Porto Rico, $1.50 per 1,000, delivered. W. L. Hudson, 
Route 1, Cullman, Ala. 


Certified Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Dooley Yam, 
Karly Triumph, Southern Queen, Bunch and Longvine 
Porto Rico—$1.25, delivered. J. I. Livingston, Route 1, 
Cullman, Alabama. 


Certified ‘Porto Rico Potato. ‘Plants—$1. 00 thousand, 
any quantity. Marglobe Tomato, 75¢ thousand. Count 
and quality guaranteed. Southern Plant Farms, Rock- 


ingham, Georgia. 

Certified Running Porto Rico, $1.25 thousand, pre- 
paid.; Dooley, Nancy Hall, Triumph, Bunch Porto Rico, 
$1.50 thousand, prepaid. Euel Hudson, Route 6, Cull- 
man, Alabama 

Certified Grade A Porto Rico Potato Plants--Long- 


vine, $1.25; Bunch, $1.50 per 1,000. Small and large 


Coker's Certified Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants. 
$1.25 per 1,000, postpaid; $1.00, express collect, Full 
count. Redland Farms, Odum, Ga. 

Certified Longyine Porto Ricos, $1. 25 


thousand: 
ley, Triumph, Bunch Porto Rico, $1. i : Dat 


thousand, Dre- 


paid, W. H. Teem, Cullman, Ala. 
Certified Dooley and Porto Rico ‘Potato Plants—From 
Grade seed—$1.25 per 1,000, postpaid. H, y 


Hendrix, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. 


Government Inspected and Treated Porto Rico Potato 

Plants—90e thousand. Leading varieties Tomatoes—gie, 
Cc. G. Thompson, Screven, Ga. 

Guaranteed riper Hall, Porto Potato Plants— 

500, 65¢; 1.00, cash. Quick shipments.  Taylg 
Plant gy Gleason, Tenn. 


Certified. Red, Yellow Porto Rico Potato 
thousand; 5,000, $4.50. ~~ 500, 80c; 1,000, $1.35 


BIG WELL ROOTED PLANTS ‘Naa delivered. O. S. Livingston, Route 6, Cullman, John Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga he 
500, — 1,000, $1.60 — 2,000, $3.00 Alabama. 
4 - State Inspected Porto Rico Potatoes—PI Strain 
3,000, $4.35 — 4,000, $5.75 — 5,000, $7.00 Grade A. Bunch, Longvine Porto Rico, Dooley, and thousand, delivered "Special price on 10, 000 bo Strain 
Seed and Plants State Inspected. Early Triumph Potato Plants—$1.25 per 1,000, post- — B. B.F. 3 Mallard, Millhaven, Ga. ; ‘eee 
1 paid. Best quality plants. B. D. Tillman, Route 6, furnish 
pt Shipment, Safe Arriva uaranteed. Cullman, Ala. ~~ SWEET POTATO PLANTS _ eg 
DUKE PLANT CO. DRESDEN, TENN. Pink and Yellow Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants— ; 
é 4 Government inspected and treated—75e thousand; five Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos, & Yellow Yams, Hardy 
Potato Plants—Inspected, treated. Porto Rico, White thousand lots, 70c, postage collect. Hovis Lightsey, Big Tough Vigorous Ones. Grim 
Yams, White Triumph, $1.25 thousand; Niggerkiller, Screven, Ga. $5.40 
$1.00, thousand California: State Pure, Yellow skin vorto 500... 1,000......... $125 
enne; Eggplants, 25¢ hundred; $2.00 thousand. Dewey ants— $1.50, April shipment; $1.25 thousand for May Guaranteeing Prompt : 
Crosby, Graham. Ga shipment; f.o. b. Cash with order. A. D. Cobb, Adel, Ga, and 
Leading Variety Plants—90c thousand, -express “Early 
Beater Pepper Fiants—$1.50 per 1,000, Black Beauty Plants—90e thousand. Mae Thornton, Sereven, Ga. Pants. 
Haitimore Plante SL 00 ‘pet LOO, 4, cettified Potato Plants—Porto Rico, from vine cut- $1.85. Ontons 1-000. Sie; 3.000, $1.95, prepaid Hempst 
ngs; potatoes all uniform potatoes de 000 eaver Farms, Lyons, Texas. 
ten thousand, $8.00. Southeastern Plant Co., Pitts, Ga. qejiyered. James M. Smith, Route 1, Cullman, Ala. 
Government Inspected Red Yellow. Skin Porto Early Triumph Plants—$1.75 thousand, prepaid. Clent 
New Stone, Marglobe, Break O°Day—$1.00 thousend. Bic? Potato Plants Leading varieties Lester, Bogue Chitto, Miss. WARI 
California Wonder Pepper, Eggplants, Black Beauty— Certified — Dooly’s Bunch, Yellow Yams, Tri 
$2.00 t Hot Pepper. J. L. Sellers, 0 
Southern Queen, other Potato Plants. Write, prices be sub 
jraham, Ga. NANCY HALL AND Denson’s, Wiggins, Miss. any at 
Mississippi Certified—Porto Rico, Nancy Halls, Early Crystal Plant Co., Rockingham, Ga.—Porto Rico, Early fon r 
Triumph, Bunch Yams, Southern Queens, Yellow Yams, > "la ato 1 —$1.00 aes. 
Red Bliss, Dooley Yams, Jersey Sweets, Florida Sweets, PORTO RICO — 
Georgia Buck Potato Piants—500, $1.15; 1,000, $1.75, POTATO PLANTS : : fe Orr 
delivered. Geo. M. Denson, New Site, Miss. per 1,000; cover | 
‘abbage, Prompt shipment. Clark lant advise 
Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants, $1.25, 1,000. Cab- 3 
baxe, Bie, 1,000. Marglobe, Tomato, $1.00, 1,000. White 65¢c 95c Farms, Thomasville, Ga. seeds 
ermuda Onions, 75¢, 1,000. Pepper, Hot or Big Sweet Porto Rico Potato Pl —$1. 4 
Pepper, 25¢, 100, or $2.00, 1,000. Satisfaction guaran- 2,000 $1.95 3,000 $2.75 5,000, $4.75. the tru 
teed. W holesale Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 4 000 $3 60 5 000 $4 35 Crow, Gainesville, Ga. OTOOT 
Tomato Plants — Millions ready. Stocky, new land Pure Red Skin Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.40 Abund 
grown, from best seed; disease free. Marglobes, Rutgers, 10 000 $8 50 sand, delivered; 10,000, $1.25, collect. W. O. Waldtip, ties fc 
Pritchards, Baltimores — 75¢e thousand; 5,000, - 00, Flowery Branch, Ga. Also \ 
Roots mossed; fresh delivery and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgerald, Ga. — ASK FOR PRICES ON LARGER LOTS. Porto Rico Potato 1 Plants—90c¢ thousand; Boons, $1. R. E. Li 
Scarlet Globe, Marglobe, and Greater Baltimore To- OUR NANCY HALL PLANTS EXTRA geet, ee ree lots cheaper. A. Crow, Rolled Choice | 
mato Plants—75e 1,000; big stalky plants. Pink Skin, NICE THIS SEASON—STRONG VIG- $2.00; Bu: 
Porto Rico Potato’ Plants--$1.00 thousand, postpaid. Tomato Plants-—Stone, Baltimore, June Pink—Mos- Jack Bure! 
Furnish trucks at beds for tomato plants. Leroy Light- OROUS AND WELL ROOTED. ed—90c per 1,000; }, 50c, prepaid. Mrs. Rosse a 
Route 2, Sereven, Ga. e, Gi Soybean: 
sey, Mays, Abbeville, Ga. 
—QUALITY RIGHT price list. 
Write for Prices on Schroers Better Plants—Frost- Potato Plants, Guaranteed—Yellow Jersey Porto Ris, ae 
proof, Spring grown Cabbage. leading varieties, Red —PRICED RIGHT 500, 65e; 1,000'$1.00. Shipped immediately. Romuls 
“abbage; Broccoli, Cauliflower, Tomato, Pepper, an 
Eggplant. We guarantee good plants. Schroer Plant SERVICE RIGHT Rage, Gleason, Tene: Plant H 
Farms, Valdosta, Ga. —YOU’RE RIGHT— Red and Golden Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,0W, posing Pi 
Large, Healthy Plants — Improved Red Skin Porto WHEN YOU GIVE US YOUR ORDER. 93.59; 06.50, 
Rico, State certified— $1. 50 per 1,000 now. After May : : 
10th: 1,000, $1.25; 10,000, $10.00, not prepaid; post- LEONARD FREEMAN POTATO AND TOMATO PLANTS—Certified Port 
paid: $1.75 per 1,000. Sunnyview Farm, Blackshear, Ga. ‘ > Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 per 1,000. Chalk’s Early 1 — * 
Certified Red and White Skin Porto Rico Potato Gleason, Tennessee. Greater plants 81-00 100: Son, Maxto 
Plants—$1.00 per 1,000. Marglobe, New Stone, and 5,000, $4.0 All plants moss packed ; shipped promptly. ee 
Greater Baltimore Tomato Plants—75c per 1,000. Deliv- BIBB Jessen COMPANY, Route 3, Macon, Georgit 
ered to 3rd zone. Pine Grove Plant Co., Pine Grove, Ga. and Onion 000. Tomato NEW 
> Post. ants, all varieties—1.00 00. Porto Rico Potato Certified Porto Rico and Dooley Potato Plants— 
Bice, Plants—1,000, $1.25. Bill Peters, Barretts, Ga. thousand, prepaid. Newton Hendrix, Route 1, Cullma Red RE 
quality, full count, prompt delivery guaranteed. Large Grads -A-Runch, Lonevine, Dooley, Barly. ‘Triumph 
and Nancy Hall Potato *Plants—$1 1.25 per 1,000, post- Certified Porto Rico and Dooley Potato Plante boll | 
Millions Certified Plants—Porto Rico Petstece—6t. 00 paid. Dwynell Tillman, Route 6, Cullman, Ala. per 1, 000, prepaid. R. B. Hendrix, Route 1, Cu mor 
uby ng, Cayenne Pepper—$1.25 Prompt Marglobe, Baltimore Tomato an 1,000; 
shipments. Harrison Plant Co., Alma, Georgia. delivered. Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand, Tomatoes—New Stone, Baltimore—90c per 
delivered. Macks Plant Farms, Valdosta, Ga. Mrs. L. Baldwin, Route 1, Writ 
CERTIFIED POTATO PLANTS— Yellow. Bed. and 
Pink Skin Porto Ricos. Marglobe, Best, Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.00 per 1,000. 
Chalk’s Early Jewell TOMATOES—5 1,000, Leading varieties Tomato Plants—75e per 1,000; 50c Inspected Potato Plants—$1.00, delivered. 
per 500, H. P. Faulkner, Fitzgerald, Ga. good plants, prompt delivery. George Griffis, § 1,000 Bust 


Plants carefully selected. Good 


$1.00; 5,000, $4.50. 
Varieties named. 


count. Packed in moss. 


Longvine Porto Rico Plants—$1.20 thousand; Bunch, 
postpaid. 


Georgia. 


Plants Tomatoes, Peppers $1.50 thousand. Egeplats 


she b 
Hogansviite, 


60c; 300, 75e; 500, $1.00; 1,000, $1,755 2,000, $3 MACON PLANT FARM, Route 3, MACON, GA. i leys, $1.50 thousand, 
100, = 75 Cullman Growers, Ala. $2.00 thousand; f.o.b. Bonds Gardens, Palatka, 
9, 24.20. Bermudas Onions—1 Potato Plants—Millions ready, Certified pure and Red Skin Porto Rico, Potato Plants—$1.10 per 
paid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Culver Plant Farms, Jmproved Porto Rico Yams — %. 25 Jee 5,000, Marglobe, Baltimore Tomato Plants—$1.10 thousand, f.o.b. Baxley, Ga. . Nail, Route 3, Baxley, 6 FOR 
Mt. Pleasant, Texas. $5.00. Roots mossed; fresh delivery. satisfaction guar- delivered. Porte Rico 25 Porto Rico. Polato Plant cc 
, erald, Ga delivered eDona Valdosta, Ga 
Plant Assortment—200 Frostproof Cabbage, 200 To- anteed, Stokes Plant Co., Fitzgera $1.35 delivered. B. A. Smith, Odum, rT} “re Seed 
matoes, 200 Onions, 25 Peppers, 25 Cauliflower or Egg- lants—Tomato: Marglobe, Baltimore—200, 40¢; 500, Certified Red, Pink Porto Rico Potatoes; Marglobe Certified Grade A Porto Rico Potato Pie A on 
plants, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts—All postpaid, $1.00 rae postpaid; 1,000, 75e, collect. Porto Rico Potato, Tomatoes, Sweet Peppers—$1.15 . Cabbage thousand, postpaid. B. E. Tucker, Cullman, They a I 
Mixed as wanted—200, 50c; 650, 7.8 $1.50. Sweet and Hot Pepper—i,000, $1.25. Satisfactory de- Plants, 60c. Walter Daniel, el, Ty Ty, Cabbage Plants—Wakefields, ipa a and staple 
postpaid. Express collect, 5,000, $5. Large, tough, jivery. Calvary Plant Farms, Calvary, Ga. —$$$$$__——_—_- 60c; 1,000, 90c. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. originator, 
hand selected. Leading varieties. packed in Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—Government in- 1.50 in 
ventilated containers. Pro ment. Satisfaction Certified Boon Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand. Porto spected—$1.00 thousand, Full count, prompt shipment marly co Sweet Potato Plants—$1.! Dour 
guaranteed. Jacksonville Plant Co., Pyacksonville, Texas. Rico Potato, Marglobe Tomato Plants—$1.00 thousand, guaranteed. M. D. Evans, Baxley, Ga. f.o L. T. Rhodes, Bay Minette, Ala. =aeh RE Cc 
delivered; 10,000, $8.50. i peed Promptly. W. —— Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.30 ¢ » E. LAN 
Genuine Improved, Government Inspected, Treated smith, Route 2, Gainesville, Ga Tomato Plants — Marglobe. Bonny, Stone, Matchless, delivered. E. C. Pope, Ocilla, Ga. —————— 
Red, Yellow, Pink Skin Porto Ricos, Nancy Hall, Early — Baltimore—Roots mossed—Postpaid: 500, 65¢; 1,000, Special Pri Certified Potato, Tomato, Pepper, toneville 
Triumph Potato Plants; Marglobe, Break O'Day, Balti- Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 express, $1.50 mail, $1.00. John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. fr 
more, Tomatoes—$1.00 1,0 Royal King, Pimiento, per thousand. Tomato Plants—$1.00 thousand. 24 dozen eae. Fossett, Baxley. Os. pounds, 
California Wonder, Sweet Pepper, Cayenne Hot Pepper, improved collection Tomatoes—dollar, delivered. Baxley Certified Potato Plants—Porto Rico, Vine, $1.25; Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.50 thousand. 
Black Beauty Eggplants — 25¢e 100; $1.50 thousand. Brokerage Co., Baxley, Ga. Porto Rico, Bunch, and Dooley Yams, $1.50 thousand, Griffin, Sereven, .Ga. _ aan 
Prompt shipment, satisfaction guaranteed. L. C. Page, ene prepaid. A. K. Teem, Cullman, Ala. —_—_—_—_—— c 
Graham, Georgia. Cabbage, Collards. Tomatoes, Onions—500, 1.000, Bulbs talaria 
$1,395. Peppe: 109, 40c; 500, $1.00; 1,000, Sweet Potato Plants, $1.25; Tomato Plants, $1.00; 1b market Cain crop. Fy 
Certified Grade A Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 $1.75; 700 ge $1.00. All postpaid. Lewiston Pepper Plants, $2.00 thousand. W. J. Davis Plant Co., Grow Bulbs for Profit—Blossom and_bu! 40 Fiori TO, Ga, 
thousand, delivered. Tucker Plant Co., Cullman, Ala. Plant Farm, Lewiston, Ga. Valdosta, Ga. services. Write Bob’s Bulb Gardens, Orlando, ene 
ria 
Certified Grade A Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 Certified Porto Rico Potato Plants—$1.25 thousand, » he Rico, Nancy Hall—$1.40 theveand, delivered. 125 Mixed Blooming Gledtelys s Bulbs—$1. 00, sew per 100 wh, 
. A. Williams, Phil Campbell, Ala. Evergreen Nutsery, Moultrie, Ga. 


thousand, postpaid. Alabama Plant Co., Cullman, Ala. 


prepaid. ©. H. Bradford, Reute 4, Cullman, Ala. 
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Dahlias 


send for List of Named Dahlias—Finer garden and 
show varieties. Southern grow, acclimated for Southern 
performance. Selected from wide range of varieties. Our 
plants grown in sterilized soil. Preferred Dahlia-Glad 
Gardens, Hapeville, Ga. 


12 Labeled, $1.00; 
Gladiolus. Mrs. 


2 Different, 
Catalog. 


10 Pompons, $1.00; 
Cortis Ray, Greensburg, Ind. 


Flowers 
Flowering Plants — Finer types; disease resistant— 
Snapdragon, Petunias, Clarkias, Cynoglossum, 
Gold— 
Satilla 


“Water 75¢; Yellow, 85c; Blue, 85e; Pink 
Lotus, 95c. All four, $2. 95. Catalog. ‘Save this adver- 
tisement. Cottage Gardens, Livingston, Alabama. 


Gladioli 


Florida’s Peerless Gladiolus — Gorgeous mixture— 
Blooming Bulbs, $1.00 per 100, postpaid. Arthur Ryon, 
Altamonte Springs, Florida. 


Finest Mixed Gladiolus—Large, heavy bulbs—$2.00 
per 100, postpaid. Free Price List. J. B. Coke, 
Macon, Georgia. 


NURSERY STOCK . 


Sell Fruit Trees—Farmers and others wanted to sell 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Good side line. Perma- 
nent job. Ask for Abt Concord Nurseries, 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga 


Cold Storage Pecan, Walnut and Persimmon Buds 
and Grafts; Prapagating Tools and Supplies—Write for 
prices and Free Budding Bulletin. Wolfe's Nursery, 
Stephenville, Texas. 


LEADING PASTURE GRASSES— 


Lespedezas and Clovers. Also Crotalaria. 
Clevewilt and & P. L. No. 11-A Cotton. 
Beans, etc. Write for Catalog and Prices. 
R. E. LAMBERT & SONS, Darlington, Ala. 


Georgia Runner and Spanish Peanuts. 90-Day Velvet 
Beans, in pod or shelled for seed. Coker’s Clevewilt 
Strain 5; Wannamaker’s Wonder-Wilt Dixie Triumph 
Strain 6; Coker’s Farm Relief Strain 4; Stoneville 
No. 2 Planting Cotton Seed. State germination test 
furnished with order, seeds ordered direct, farmed out 
and ginned on private gins. Write for particulars and 
prices. Bennett’s Seed Store, Eastman, Georgia. 


Hardy Recleaned ALFALFA SEED, $13.00; 


Grimm Alfalfa, $14.40. White Sweet CLOVER, 
$5.40; Red Clover, $16.80. All 60-l. bushel; track 
Concordia. Return seed if not satisfied. 


GEO. BOWMAN, Concordia, Kansas. 


“Texas Wiltproof’’—Karly, fine eating Watermelon. 
“Early Market Queen’’—60-day melon. Leading varie- 
ties Watermelons, Cantaloupes, Cotton, Corn Seeds. 
Large, healthy, field grown Tomato, Eggplant, Pepper 
Plants. Free catalog. Hempstead Seed Company, 
Hempstead, Texas. 


Beans 


WARNING — Since leading authorities advise us 
that it is difficult to tell the difference between Otoo- 
tan and Black Ebony seeds and therefore there may 
be substitution of Black Ebony for Otootan without 
any attempt to defraud, our advertising guarantee 
does not cover Otootan seeds. We believe all adver- 
tisers offering Otootan our col are 

est and responsible, but we are not liable for 
losses due to substitution of Black Ebony Soybeans 
for Otootans. Neither does our advertising guarantee 
cover Laredo Soybeans, since leading authorities 
advise us that Indiana Laredo seeds and true Laredo 
seeds are similar in appearance. We are not liable 
for losses due to substitution of Indiana Laredo for 
the true Laredo Soybeans. 


OTOOTAN SOYBEANS WILL GIVE — An 
Abundance of <a Hay. Other varie- 
ties for Hay 
Also VEL VET oNEANS” Catalog FREE. 


R. E. LAMBERT & SONS, Darlington, Ala. 


Choice 90-Day Velvet Beans—$1.00 bushel; Osceolas, 
$2.00; Bush, $3.00; Otootans, $3:0 
Jack Burch, Chester, Ga. 


Soybeans and Velvet Beans, Other Seeds—Wri 
price list. Murphy & Palmer, Sandersville, Ga. Joaiiued 


Corn 

ant Hybrid Corn for Increased Yields—Also have 
leading ordinary varieties. All sel ted, 

tested. Catalog. Lamberts, Darlington, ‘Ala 


Collards 


ound. 
po postpaid. Morris & 


Cotton 
NEW STRAIN, PIEDMONT PEDIGREED WILT 
A RESISTANT CLEVELAND BIG BOLL 
educed to $1.75 per bushel; 10 to 50 bushels, $1. 65; 
fete. $1.50. Three weeks earlier. Makes’ be- 
al ll weevils. 1 1/16 inch staple 3% better gin 
in of or gin turn-out 
Days for see 
pays two fertilizer bills. (A fourfold profit 
Germination 94% and Better. 
Write Card for Catalog Describing ‘Fun. 
EDMONT PEDIGREED SEED FARM, 
Smith, Owner & Mer., Commerce, Ga. 


1,000 Bushels Stoneville N 
0. 2-A Cotton Seed— - 
lent ; strictly one year from 


per 
Hogansviite” qlogansville, Ga. Hogansville Nurseries, 


FOR GREATER PROFITS— 


Plane COKER’S CLEVEWILT 
Seed on wilt lands, and D 


Crotalaria 
CROTALARIA REBUILDS LAND— 


Easily, Quickly, Economically, and Surely. 
Reseeds itself. Grows anywhere. Demand Scarified 
Seed. Free Catalog and Prices on leading kinds. 


R. E. LAMBERT & SONS, Darlington, Ala. 


Ginseng 
Ginseng — Yields Valuable Roots —- Hundred seed, 
$1.00; thousand, $3.00; dozen plants, $1.00; fifty, $3.00. 
Instructions included. Ginseng Nursery, Viola, Towa. 


Grass 
Bermuda, Carpet, Dallis, Redtop, Johnson, 
all Lespedezas. Lamberts, Darlington, Ala. 


Sudan; 


Lespedeza 
‘LESPEDEZA SERICEA SEED 


SEED SCARIFIED. OFFERED AT BARGAIN 
PRICES WRITE OR WIRE 


SERICEA GROWERS ASS'N, Mt. Gilead, N. ©. 


Peas 
All Kinds Field Peas, Cane Seed, and other Farm 
Seed—at right price. Geo. M. - Callen, Selma, Ala. 


Cowpeas—Write for price Hist. Murphy & “Palmer, 
Sandersville, Ga. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


Baby Chicks 


“Chieks of Distinction’’—AIl popular varieties. Blood 
tested and guaranteed to give satisfaction. AAA (un- 
sexed) Barred, White Rocks, White Wyandottes, R. I. 


Reds, Anconas, Buff, Brown, Black, English White Leg- 
horns—100, $7.95; 500, $38.50. Buff Rocks, Buff Orp- 
ingtons, Buff, Black, White Minorcas, Silver Laced Wy- 


andottes, Rhode Island Whites, Blue Andalusians (three 
colors) —100, $8.45; = $41.00. New Hampshire Reds, 
Black and White Gia Black Australorps—100, $9.95; 
500. $48.50. For Standard Matings, deduct le per chick 
from above prices. Heavy assorted, $6.45; light assorted, 
$4.95, neona, oe. and Minorea Pullets—100, 
$14.9 500, $73.5) _ Heavy breed Pullets—100, $10.95; 
500, Cockerels, 7%e; heavy assorted 
Cocierels, White Cockerels, 3c; light assort- 
ed Coe! kerels, 2%ec. Postage prepaid. Live delivery 
guaranteed. Order direct from this ad or send for our 
catalog with complete prices. Heizer’s Quality Hatchery, 
Dept. F, New Albany, Indiana. 


Baby Chicks 
DIXIE CHICKS WINNERS 
GEORGIA BABY CHICK SHOW! 


Read this Western Union telegram received by 
DIXIE HATCHERIES, Birmingham, Ala. :-— 
“CONGRATULATIONS ON WINNING FIRST, 
SECOND AND THIRD IN RHODE ISLAND 
RED CHICKS; ALSO FIRST AND THIRD 

IN WYANDOTTES.”’ 
Signed: Howard McCants, Secretary, Sixth Annual 
Georgia Baby Chick and Egg Show, Augusta, Ga. 
Out of 20 entries at Show, DIXIE CHICKS won 2 
Silver Cups and 9 Ribbons; 2nd and 3rd in Sweep- 
stakes. 
Our Enormous Production makes these Special Low 
Prices Possible. SAME HIGHEST QUALITY 
CHICKS. WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW. 


BLOOD TESTED—BETTER BRED 


PRIDE-O’-DIXIE CHICKS 
IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT — ORDER DIRECT 
AAA Hanson White Leghorns— 


(Layers trapped; all breed- 50 100 500 
ers 2 years and older)........$4.7! $42.50 

AAA Hollyw’'d White Leghorns... 4.7) 

Large Size C. Wh. 3.25 

Brown Leghorns ...... 3.4 

R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks. 3.4 

Orpingtons and White Rocks.... 3.4 

Heavy Mixed ...... 


SEXED CHICKS—$3. 25 Per 100 up 


DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS. 
Minimum of 95°, Sex Accuracy Guaranteed. 
SEXED CHICKS—Prepaid Prices— 50 
AAA Hanson and Hollywood Pullets. . $9.00 $17.7: 
S.C. Wh. Leghorn Pullets 11.7! 
S.C. White Leghorn Cockerels... 5 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. —Pullets. : 
B'd Rocks, Reds, Wh. 3.75 
Prepaid Shipments When Paid ‘in Full. 
AA AND AAA LIVABILITY GUARANTEE. 
BIG FREE CATALOG!—Gives complete informa- 
tion on our blood testing and flock improvement 
“program. Expert Sexing. Send us your order TO- 
DAY for these prize winning chicks. 
WE WILL SHIP CHICKS €.0.D. 
(Reference, First National Bank of Birmingham.) 


DIXIE HATCHERIES, 


DEPT. A, BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


U. S. APPROVED CHICKS 
FROM PULLORUM TESTED FLOCKS. 


(The Kind Recommended by Your 
State Poultry Department.) 


$3.50 PER HUNDRED UP 


I. Reds, Barred Rocks, White Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, S. L. Wyandottes, 
White Giants, Buff Orpingtons, White 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Anconas. 

STANDARD GRADE AA 
25 Chicks 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 300 Chicks 
$1.90 $3.75 $6.45 $19.00 
MASTER GRADE AAA 


25 on 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 300 
$2. $4.00 $7.95 $23.0 


Cockerels—100, $3.50; 300, 
STANDARD GRADE AA—SEXED CHICKS 


90°, Accuracy Guaranteed — All Pullets—White 
Leghorns (English or Hanson), Brown Leghorns. 


25 Chicks 50 Chicks 100 Chicks 300 Chicks 
$3.90 $6.95 $12.95 $37.50 


MASTER GRADE 
25 Chicks 
$4.75 


AAA (Leghorns as shown above) 
50 Chicks 100 Chicks 300 Chicks 
$7.95 $14.95 $44.10 


ORDER TODAY — PROMPT SHIPMENT 
PREPAID and LIVE ARRIVAL GUARANTEED. 


FLORENCE HATCHERY, Florence, Ala. 


Reduced Prices on Chicks—From one of America’s 
Oldest Reliable Firms—After May Ist. Clover Valley 
Selected Chicks. 8S. Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons, : 
50, $4.25; 100, $7.45; 300, $22.20; 500, $36 33 
$72.50. Large English White ‘Leghorns, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns, Anconas—25, $2.25; oD, $3.95; 100, $6.95; 
300, $20. Ng 500, $34.45; 1,000, $67.50. Giants, Brah- 
mas—$9.95. Minoreas, Columbian, Silver Laced Wyan- 
‘Australorps, Andalusians, New Hampshires— 
$8.45. Thousands of Turkey Poults. Heavy mixed, $6.40. 
$5.45. Sexed heavy breed Pullets, $10.95; 
Cockerels, $6.95. Leghorn Pullets, $13.95; Cockerels, 
$3.00. Guarantee 100% live arrival and replace any 
natural losses over 5% first two weeks half price. We 
Day postage. Can ship c.o.d. Catalog Free. Clover 
ue Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Box 24-C, Ramsey, 
ndiana, 


English WHITE LEGHORNS 
DIRECT FROM CAROLINA’S LARGEST 
AND OLDEST BREEDING FARM. 

Over 8,000 N.C.-U.S. and R.O.P. Approved Pul- 
Aw Tested Breeders on our farm. Our 1936-37 


O.P. Hens laid an average of 234 eggs weighing 
bine ounces per dozen. 


profits. Our 


tells how the 


South’s LARGEST LAYING HOUS 


LOW PRICES FOR MAY. 
BABY CHICKS, PULLETS, HATCHING EGGS. 


CHAMPION POULTRY FARM, 


CHAMPION, N. 


on non-wilt ones, 
ey are Experiment Station leaders for li 
nt yie 
and staple length. Both varieties first year ae 


originators. Seed reclea 
ned 
100-pound brand new 


Catalog and Prices on Request. 
R, 
<E LAMBERT & & SONS, Darlington, Ala. 
Stoneville No. 2-B 


All chicks hatched from big 


od best produetion 


5,000 Customers Find Dubois Chicks Dependable— 
@ eggs in modern electric in- 
tock blood tested and individually ommied 
White, Barred, 

Orpingtons, “White, 


cubators. All s 


ocks, 


Baby Chicks—100% Blood Tested—Barred and White 
Rocks, Rhode Island byt White Wyandottes, Big 
lish White Leghorns— $4.15; 100, 
500, $38.75. AAA oe Rhode’ Island’ Reds, 
Tormohlen Brown Leghorns—25, $3.20; 50, $6.15; 100, 
$11.90; 500, $58.00. Brown, Buff Leghorns, Anconas, 
rg A ‘assorted—25, $2.25; 50, $3.90; 100, $7.60; 500, 
$37.75. Buff Orpingtons, Silver Laced Wyandottes, Hol- 
iewacdl White Leghorns, Black Breasted Red Games, 
eine Minorcas—25, $2.50; 50, $4.75; 100, $8.85; = 

3.00. Jersey Black and White Giants—25, $2. 90; 
$5. 50; 100, 00; $47.00. all 
25, $2.10; 50, $3.60; $7. 00; » $35.00. Write for 
Shelbyville, Tenn. 


i} 
7 


GEORGIA QUALITY CHICKS 
FROM HARDY NORTHERN STOCK 
Hatched in Atlanta. 


VIGOROUS, PUREBRED, BLOODTESTED 
Prompt, Prepaid, C.O.D. Shipments. 
100% Live Delivery. 50 100 500 

AAA Hollyw’d White Leghorns $5.50 $10. $49.50 
Large Type Wh. & Br. Leghorns 4.00 = 7.25 35.06 
Barred Rocks and R. I. Reds... 4.00 7/35 35.00 
White Rocks, Buff Orpingtons.. 4.00 7.25 35.00 
Heavy Mixed ...... . 3.50 6.50 32.50 
AA Selections (your choice of any 

of the breeds mentioned above) 4.50 8.25 40.00 


SEX GUARANTEED CHICKS 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS. 


(Sex Accuracy Guaranteed 95%.) 50 100 
S.C. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large type) 
S.C. White Leghorn Cockerels 
Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Pullets 35 
B’'d Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Cockerels 3.75 6.95 


Get our Baby Pullet Prices on 500 and 1,000 Lots. 


GEORGIA STATE HATCHERY, 
128 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Georgia. 


Buy Davis 90% ‘‘Cash Refund’’ Guaranteed Sexed 
Chicks—-Only one grade—my best, at these low prices. 
Leghorn Pullets, $13.95, 100; Cockerels, $3.00, 100. 
Heavy Breeds, Pullets, $9.95, 100; Cockerels, $6.95, 100. 
Write for details of ironclad ‘‘eash refund’’ sex accu- 
racy guarantee. Unsexed chicks: Barred, Buff, White 
Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons — $7.70, 100; 
$37.50, 500. English White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, An- 
conas—$7.25, 100; $35.00, 500. Heavy mixed, $5.95, 
100. Assorted, $4.95, . Write for quantity discounts, 
Turkey Poult and Duck prices, and our guarantee Free 


catalog. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 16, Ramsey, Ind. 
SOUTHERN CHICKS 


All Husky, Purebred, and Blood Tested Stock. 
You too, can raise these sturdy chicks in May if you 
will just provide a little heat for them at night so 
they will not have to crowd together to keep warm. 
TRY THIS! Our other customers have succeeded in 
making BIG PROFITS with MAY CHICKS after 
learning this secret! 

100% LIVE DELIVERY — C€.0.D. 
AAA Hollyw’d White Leghorns 50 

(Nat’l Contest Winning Stock) . $5. $9. 17. 30 

AAA White Leghorns (large pe 


from leading famous strains)... 4.00 7.25 35.00 
Reds and Barred Rocks. -00 7.25 . 35.00 

Wh. Rocks and Wh. Wyandottes . 4.00 7.25 35.00 
Buff Rocks and Buff Orpingtons. 4.00 7.25 35.00 
AA Buff & Large Blk. Minorcas. 4.25 8.25 40.00 
AA Anconas and Br. Leghorns... 4.25 8.25 40.00 
N. H. Reds (extra fine stock)... 5.25 9.95 47.5 


ORDER FROM THIS AD — FREE CATALOG. 


SOUTHERN HATCHERIES, 
“Florida's Leading Hatchery.”’ 
Dept. A, 


Jacksonville, Florida. 
Buy Seymour Sexed Chicks and See More Profits— 


90% accuracy guaranteed or money refunded. Sexed chicks 
from AA Grade stock Leghorns—Pullets, $13.90, 
Comores, $3.00. Heavy breed Pullets, $9.95, 100; Cock- 
erels 


100; 


$6.90. Unsexed chicks: AA Grade Barred, Buff, 


tety gin; first —Recleaned and graded; one-va- $9. 95, 100; Cockerels $6. 95. Leghorns, Pullets, $13.70, 
wi ds, WI , 
100 pounds, W. ‘Bolton, Griftin 92%. $2.50 per 100; Cockerels, $2.95. Write for new catalog, also Poult andotter #1, 100 White, 
i prices and 14- dey guarantee. Dubois County Hatchery, Brown Leghorns, and Anconas—$7.45. 100; $71.50, 1,000. 
Cratalext untingburg, Indiana. Heavy mixed, $5.95, 100. Assorted, $5.00, 100. A-Grade 
ct 1 rotalaria Ss v 3 chicks, $1.00 hundred less. Write for new catalog, prices 
crop South's best summer All leading breeds. 2.000.000 chicks annusily, Turkey Poults, Seymour Hatchery. Box 26, Sey- 
Cairo, Gy Free bulletin with prices. Wight Nurseries, shipments. Big bargains.’ Special low arpa Bann mour, Indiana. 
offers. Convenient terms. Customers’ testimonials with Mathis Chick Sale—240-311 Egg Bred Chicks—Ov. 
facts, records, pict 00 R cks—Over 
pect: 5 , pictures. Don’t buy chicks, turke ults 40, 
yet 100 pound. abilis—Cleaned, scarified seed—$15.00 before receiving Bush’s chick prices as low up, 


Grand Island Nurseries, Eustis, Fla. 


f.o.b. 


Bush Hatchery, Box 219-R, Clinton, Mo. 


4c. Catalog Free. 


Mathis Farms, R-2, Parsons, Kansas. 


Baby Chicks 


Save at Salem on Chicks—One grade, one price, for 
prompt delivery. Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, 
White Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons—$7.40, 100; $36.00, 
500. Silver Laced, Columbian Wyandottes—$7.90, 100; 
$38.50, 500. English White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, An- 
conas—$6.95, 100; $33.75, 500. Heavy mixed, $5.95. 
Assorted, $5.00. Sexed Chicks—90% accuracy guaran- 
teed on pullets—Leghorn Pullets, $13.90, 100; Cocker- 
els, $3.00. Heavy breed Pullets, $9.95, 100; Cockerels, 
$6.90. We pay postage, guarantee live delivery; will 
ship c.o.d. Write for catalog and Turkey Poult prices. 
Salem Hatchery, Box 21, Saiem, Indiana. 


LINDSTROM SUMMER SALE | 
CHICKS AND PULLETS 


(1 DAY OR 2 TO 3 WEEKS OLD) 


From 1938 World’s Champion Breeder for 
Number of Contest Championships. 


BLOODED CHICKS AT 
HATCHERY PRICES. 


24-Hour Service many popular varieties, on Lind- 
strom Chicks from the same bloodlines now setting 
a World Record for number of egg production ch 
pionships at Laying Contests. BLOOD TESTED. 

Amazing LOW SU MMER PRICES & Catalog FREE. 


LINDSTROM HATCHERY & POULTRY FARM, 
317 Lindstrom Road, Clinton, Missouri. 


Blood Tested, 300-Egg 
Leghorns; Rocks, Reds, Broiler Chicks—Backed by a 
lifetime of progressive experience. Money cannot buy 
stronger or healthier chicks than Trail’s End produces. 
Our dependable chicks of unquestionable quality cost no 
more than ordinary chicks. Please write for low prices, 
records of results, and other Free valuable information. 
Our quality bred chicks will build up security and pros- 
perity for you. Write for true facts. Chicks, $5.90 per 
hundred up. Trail’s End Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 


C-O-N-T-LN-E-N-T-A-L C-H-LC-K-S 
FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
PREPAID — 100% LIVE DELIV: ERY. 


Trail’s End Certified, Blood 


White or Brown Leghorns... .. . 
Buff Leghorns, Anconas .. 
R. I. Reds, Barred Rocks. 
White, Buf? Rocks 
White Wyandottes, Buft ‘Orps. ; 
Silver Laced Wyandottes. 
Black Minoreas, Buff Minoreas. .. 
Light Brahmas, Jersey 
Black Giants, New Hamps. 

Heavy Mixed 

‘Ass’ted Lt. Breeds or ‘any and all. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE PRICE 


LIST. 
CONTINENTAL | HATC HERY, Box Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


“AAA"’ Quality Chicks—Thousands Weekly — Imme- 
diate shipments, c.o.d., 100% delivery f.o.b. Hatchery. 
20 Popular breeds. White, Buff, Brown Leghorns, An- 
conas, heavy assorted—Unsexed, $5.85; sexed Pullets, 
$10.50. Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, Minor- 
cas—$6.20; Pullets, $11.90. Surplus Cockerels from 
sexed pullets, $3.00. Mixed assorted, $4.90. Order 
direct, use posteard. Squaredeal Chicks, Box 10, 
Springfield, Missouri. 


EXTRA LOW PRICES ON 


CARTER’S CHAMPION CHICKS 
BRED FOR PREMIUM PROFITS 


Branch of famous packing company writes 
us for list of our customers, saying that 
Carter’s Caeenptens make the finest fancy 
top-of-market broilers and lay biggest pre- 
mium quality eggs. Leading Eastern poul- 
try house establishes special branch to get 
premium quality eggs and broilers from 
Carter Champions, 

PROMPT SERVICE—100% Safe Delivery. 
Strong, Blood Tested, Healthy Chicks. 

Anywhere. 


LOOK AT THESE LOW PRICES 


HATCHED IN SEPARATE HATCHERS in an 
AIR-CONDITIONED HATCHERY. 


Prepaid Prices— 00 500 1,000 
S. C. White Leghorns oe 40 $36.00 369. 00 
Barred, White Buff Rocks .... 7.90 38.00 74.00 
S. C. Reds, White . 7.90 38.00 74.00 
Assorted, <All Breeds...... . 6.40 32.00 59.00 


SEXED CHICKS—Either Pullet or Male Chicks— 
One day old; any straight breed we hatch. Guar- 
anteed 90% True to Sex. Prices given below. 

Prices Per 100— Day-Old Pullets. Day-Old Males. 
White Leghorns... 100 for $14.00 100 for $3.90 
Any Heavy Breed.. 100 for $11.90 100 for $8.90 


GUARANTEE—Money back for difference in price 
of chicks not true to sex under 90°%. 


Chicks Shipped PREPAID at Above Prices. 
We ship c.o.d. on Receipt of $1.00 per 100 Deposit. 
We Pay Postage — SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY. 

FREE CATALOG Carter's Champion Chicks. 


CARTER’S CHICKERY, 
DEPT. 224, ELDORADO, ILLINOIS. 


High Quality Blood Tested Chicks—Leghorns, 100, 
$7.50; Barred, White, Buff Rocks, White Wyandottes, 
Black Giants, 100, $8. 50; White Giants. 100, $9.00. 
Let me book your order now and get chicks when you 
want them. Maple View Hatehery, Henshaw, Ky. 


Woodlawn First Quality Chicks—Every chick selected 
for size and vigor—$4.95 per 100 up. Thousands every 


Tuesday, Friday. 24 Popular Cynode. tested. 
100% Live arriv: Hatcheries, 


al 
520 Piedmont, Atlanta, Ga. 


$5.95 PER HUNDRED 


100% LIVE DELIVERY — C.0.D. SHIPMENTS. 
PREPAID SHIPMENTS WHEN PAID IN FULL. 


50 100 

Reds, White Rocks, and Orpingtons... ..$3.75 $6.95 

Barred Rocks, White Wyandottes |... 3.75 6.95 

S. C. White Leghorns (Large Tene). 3.75 6.95 

Brown Leghorns .... 3.75 6.95 

Heavy Mixed ...... 
SEXED CHICKS 
COCKERELS 


Minimum of 95% Sex Accuracy Guaranteed. 
We Sex Only Our Better Grade Chicks. 
Price per 100 
S. C. White Leghorn Pullets (Large type). 


S. C. White Leghorn Cockere 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Pullets 
Barred Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—-Cockerels 7.25 


WRITE FOR PRICES ON OUR AAA CHICKS. 


Super Matings are Sired by Males whose Dams Laid 
from 250 to 323 Eggs in 12 Months. 


JEFFERSON FARMS, Dept. F, Birmingham, Ala. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 


Ad = 
La 
piint Farm, Woodbine, Georgia 
| 
125 $4.00 $7.40 
4.25 7.90 
40 4.25 7.90 
40 4.25 7.90 
40 4.25 7.90 
65 4.75 8.95 
65 4.75 8.95 
.75 5.00 9.45 
“ih te 
00 3.50 5.90 
= 
pped promptly 
FOR SUCCESS buy your chicks from a farm that 
has made its growth from its own 
Leghorns—$6.40, 100. Heavy mixed, $5.90, 100 Assorted, i 
$4.90. AAA Grade Chicks De j 
| 
| 


Baby Chicks 
$5.75 PER HUNDRED—Prepaid 
SPECIAL PRICES—ORDER NOW 
FAMOUS BLUE GRASS 
BLOOD TESTED CHICKS 


GET YOUR BABY CHICKS FROM TENNES- 
SEE’S FAMOUS BLUE GRASS SECTION. 
THEY ARE TOPS IN QUALITY. 

100% LIVE DELIVERY--PREPAID SHIPMENTS 
For IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT ORDER from AD. 


Bat Old Chick Prices— 50 100 500 
S.C. Wh. Leghorns (arge type) $3.25 $6.25 $30.00 
R. I. Reds and Barred Rocks 3.40 6.30 31.25 
Orpingtons and White Rocks 3.40 6.30 31.25 
Brown Leghorns ... 3.40 6.30 31.25 

3.15 5.75 28.50 


Heavy Mixed 


Ask for our Big New Catalog describing savings on 
our SPECIAL AA and Grade Chicks from 
World’s Famous Bloodlines such as Hanson, Gasson, 
English Parks, Leonards ‘‘All-in-One’’- 
Wallace, Fitting. Barred Rocks, Tompkins, Par- 
menter, Homestead Reds, and many others. 


SEXED CHICKS—$3.00 per 100 up 
DAY-OLD BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS. 
(Sex Accuracy at least 95% mia 
CHICKS—Prepaid Prices: 10 


C. Wh. Leghorn Pullets (large $6. 70 
White Leghorn Cockerels 3.00 
B’d Rocks, Reds, Wh. Rocks—Pullets ry 50 8.25 
B'd Rocks, Reds, W. Rocks—Cockerels. 3.75 6.95 


Prepaid Shipments when Paid in Full. 
Thousands and thousands of eggs are shipped to us 
each week direct from the farms of some of the lead- 
ing breeders mentioned above. That's why we say 


OUR FAMOUS BLUE GRASS CHICKS ARE 
TOPS IN QUALITY—THE WORLD'S BEST! 
ORDER DIRECT—IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


COLUMBIA HATCHERY, 
DEPT. 5, COLUMBIA, TENN. 


~ Harrison County Blood Tested Chicks— ery Barred 
White Rocks, White Wyandottes, Reds, Buff 
Orpingtons—$7.25; 500, $34.50. Brown, English White 
5; 500, $30.50. Heavy mixed, $6.35; 
. We pay postage and replace chicks lost 
first 14 days at half price. Special selected chicks, $1.00 
per 100 higher. Catalog Free. The Harrison County 
Hatchery, Route 4, Corydon, Indiana. 


YESTERLAID CHICKS 


HATCHED RIGHT — PRICED RIGHT. 
PUREBRED—100% BLOOD TESTED—PREPAID 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks, Reds, Buff Orp- 
ingtons, White Wyandottes, S. L. Wyandottes, 
Anconas; White, Buff, and Brown Leghorns; 
Black, Buff, and ‘White Minorcas—‘‘A’’ Grade 
—100% Live Delivery Guaranteed. 

»_ $2. 0, $4.00; 100, $7. 
Heavy "Mixed Chicks — 50, $3.25; 
AA and AAA Grades—le and 2c per chick higher. 
— CHICKS—95% Sex Accuracy Guarantee! 
Day-Old BABY PULLETS and COCKERELS. 
FREE CATALOG gives complete Prices and Special 
Quantity Discounts. 
For Immediate shipment Order Direct from this Ad. 


HATCHERY, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


assorted, 


Dept. A 


Look at These Prices on Bred-to-Lay, Electric-Hatch- 
ed Chicks--From blood tested, free-range flocks. Per 
100—-White, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, or heavy assort- 
ed—$6.90. White or Barred Rocks, Silver Laced or 
White Wyandottes, Reds, Buff Orpingtons—$7.40. Fast 
service. 100% Live delivery. Catalog. Steele's Hatch- 
ery, Dept. 100, Wellsville, Missouri. 


40,000 WEEKLY — HUSKY, ‘VIGOROUS | 


S-A-T-I-L-L-A C-H-I-C-K-S 
DEPENDABLE and EASY TO RAISE. 
Blood Tested — Quality Guaranteed. 
For Extra Egg Protit, Buy Our AAA White Leghorns. 
Prepaid—100% Live Delivery. 50 100) 
AAA English White Leghorns... 
AAA Hollyw'd White Leghorns 4 
Barred Rocks, White Rocks . 3.50 
R eds, White Wyandottes . 3.: 


Anconas, Buff Minoreas ........ 3.50 31.25 
Buff Rocks and Orpingtons: 3.50 > 31.25 
Heavy Breeds, Assorted ....... 3.00 0 27.50 


Prompt Shipment———Order Direct from this Ad. 
SATILLA HATCHERY, Box &35, 


Schlichtman Square Deal Chicks—Missouri Approved, 
Blood Tested—Leghorns, Anconas—$6.40. Rocks, Reds, 
Orpingtons, Wyandottes—-$7.00. Langshan, Minorea— 
$7.90. Giants, Brahma—$8.90. Heavy Assorted—$6.15. 
Mixed Assorted $5.50. Prepaid. Free catalog explain- 
ing 2-week replacement guarantee. Schlichtman Hatch- 
ery, “Appleton City, Missouri. 


Waycross, Ga. 


‘SEX GUARANTEED CHICKS 
BIG FREE CATALOG 
PUREBREDS — CROSSBRED HYBRIDS 


MALES ............. $3.00 up per 100 


UP TO 20% MORE MEAT—12 WEEKS 


Read the FACTS about BIG PROFITS in SUPER- 
CROSS HYBRIDS; also Leading Pure Breeds. 
Most Profitable Meat and Egg Chicks Our specialty. 


BIG DISCOUNTS ON 1938 ORDERS. 
SEND POSTCARD TODAY. 


SUPERIOR HATCHERY, 


BOX 3010-E, WINDSOR, MISSOURI. 


Largest Production Sexed Pullets and Males and 
R.0.P. Sired Chicks in Southwest—Prices no higher 

atalog Fr 
160-A, Brenham, Texa 
FREE CATALOG AND 


NEW LOW PRICES ON. 


SUNSHINE CHICKS 
START WITH THE BEST. 
WRITE 
SUNSHINE HATCHERIES, 
ROUTE 331, CORYDON, INDIANA. 
Leading Breeds—Pullorum tested, quick growth, rapid 


feathering. High production strains. Write for prices. 
Payton Poultry Farm and Hatchery, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Chicks —- White Leghorn, Dark Cornish, Reds, and 
Rocks. Harris Farm, Pelham, Ga. 
Blood Tested Anconas, Reds, Rocks. Blair Egg 


Farm, Wiggins, Miss. 


Baby Chicks 


Sexed Day -old Pullets, Males, and Straight - run 
Chicks—Big savings, early orders. Popular breeds, pro- 
duced by Rusks 7-Point Breeding Program. 15th Con- 
secutive year blood testing. Low prices. Males low as 3c. 
Assorted, $5.40 per 100. Catalog Free. Rusk Farms, 
Box 10: 2- E, Windsor, Missouri. 


Helm’ ‘hicks-——-Leading breeds- —$6. 90 hundred post- 
paid. Government approved. Blood tested. Highest 
Livability 1937 Egg Contests. Pedigreed sired matings. 
Free bulletin, Growing Better Pullets. Illinois Hatch- 
ery, Paducah, Kentucky. 

4 healthy, “quick grow- 

of America’s greatest 
0 Varieties. Also sexed chicks. 
Booth Farms, Box 818, 


Booth’s Famous 
ing. bxecllent layers. 
breeding institutions. 
Keduced prices. Free catalog. 
Clinton, Misgouri. 


NEW Low Pp RIC ES and REAL SU PERIOR au AL ITY 
Reds, Orpingtons, White, Barred, Buff Rocks, White 


or S. L. Wyandottes, ‘‘Eggline’’ Big English or 
Tancred Leghorns, Buff or Blk Minorcas, any breed. 
25 50 100 300 
$2.00 $3.75 $6.90 $20.00 


25 100 

Br.” Buff, White Leghorns i 90 $3.50 $6.35 

Heavy Breeds for fryers .. 6 
All Breeds, Assorted 

PREPAID, 100% 

MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, 


"ATZ’ FAMOUS BLUE MOUND CHICKS 
YEAR AROUND HATCHES. 

Big English Strain White Leghorns, Rose Comb Brown 
Leghorns, Anconas, Buff Leghorns—$7.45 per 100. 

Barred and White Rocks, New Hampshires, R. I. 
Reds, Black and Buff Minorcas, high producing 
Blue Andalusians—$7.95 per 100. 
Postpaid—Profits in Sexed Chicks—All Varieties. 
WRITE FOR 15 PROFITABLE SELECTIONS. 


ATZ’ HATCHERY, Box 15, Milltown, Ind. 


300 
$18.50 


18.00 
1.¢ 
DELI VERY. 

Féorence, Ala. 


Chicks— — Ilinois-U nited States ‘Approved Pullorum 
Tested Flocks—Tremendous bargain prices! 20 Breeds. 
Sexed, if desired. Shipped c. 0. d. Write, Lone Elin 
Hatchery, Box 218, Nokomis, IHinois. 


Blood Tested Chicks—All bree:'s hatehing daily—Pre- 
paid, ¢.o.d. if you prefer—$6.75 up. Jones Hatchery, 
Gallatin, Tenn. 


ALA. ac: Ss. APPROVED Pullorum Tested CHICKS— 
100% Delivery Guaranteed. 50 0 
White and Brown Leghorns $235 $4.25 $8.00 
Reds, Wh., B’d Rks., D’k Corn’h. 2.75 4.75 9.00 
Wh. Wyand’ts. Bf. Orp. B. Minor. 2.75 4.75 9.00 


TILLMAN HATCHERY, SELMA, ALA. 


~ Dark Cornish Indian Game Baby Chicks—$10.00 per 
100, delivered; 100% alive. Parmer Hatchery, Killeen, 


Texas 
Hybrid Chicks 
HYBRID CHICKS—Quick Growing, Fast Feathering, 
Early Maturing. More Eggs, Better Meat. Hybrids 
of New Hampshires, Wyandottes, | Ww hite Leghorns, 
White Rocks—Pullets: 25, $2. 50, $4.75; 100, 
$9.50. Males: 25, $2.00; 50, $3.75; * 100; $6.90, prepaid. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HATCHERY, Florence, Alabama. 


Black Spanish 


With Large White Faces. Alious Gray, Elkmont, Ala. 


Cornish 

White and Buff Cornish—Eggs, Baby Chicks. Mar- 
tins Cornish Farm, RKotan, Texas. 
Games 


Roundheads—Winner twice in pits; three winners at 
New York City shows. Grown trios, ten dollars. W. 
Sample, Lexington, Miss. 


Fighting Games—40 years breeder. Eggs, $3.00 per 
30. Catalog, 5c. Game Farm, Whitesboro, Texas. 


Black Breast Red Pit Games-—15 Eggs, $1.50, post- 
paid. Alva Shelton, Larkinsville, Ala. 


Langshans 
Zollicker’s White Langshan Chicks—-Leading strain 11 
years; heavy producers of large, dark brown eggs; catalog 
free. Elmer Zollicker, Harrisonville, Mo. 


Leghorns 


RICE WHITE LEGHORNS 
275- TO 325-EGG SIRES—Large Type. 


Bred for high preduction of large white 
Blood tested. Live delivery guaran- 


eggs. 
teed. Baby Pullets, $9.50; Cockerels, $2.50; 
Unsexed, $6.00, after May 15 (prepaid). 


HAWKINIZED STARTED PULLETS 


All our pullets are started in a cold room 
with natural contact heat. Free folder il- 
lustrates and describes our system. 

2 Weeks Old Pullets, $13.00 after June 1; 
4 weeks, $17, after June 15, f.o.b. (express). 


LARGE MODERN BREEDING FARM 
Free Catalog explains method of producing 
standardized chicks on our large White 
Leghorn Poultry Farm where we put the 
quality near the top and the price near 
the bottom, 


RICE LEGHORN FARM, Greenridge, Mo. 


Hanson Strain, Large Type Chicks—All chicks hatched 
from my own breeding stock, raised on my farm-—$6.50 
hundred. White Leghorn Poultry Farm. James P. 
Gatewood, Noblesville, Indiana. 


4-Weeks-old Big Type White Leghorn Pullets—May, 
June, delivery—$20.00 hundred if ordered now. 3-Weeks 
Cockerels, 10¢ each. Free circular. . Harris Hatchery, 
Route 3, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Large Type, High Production, Pullorum free—Eggs, 
Chicks. H. A, Waddell, P. O. Box 14, Horse Cave, Ky. 


Started Pullets 


STARTED: PULEETS 
2, 4, 6, and 8 Weeks Old. 
AAA HANSON and HOLLYWOOD Large Type 
Ss. C. White Leghorns. Up past the danger age— 
ro brooding to do—they’re ready to take care of 
themselves. Leghorn Pullets of Highest Quality. 
U. S. APPROVED, PULLORUM TESTED 
Limited Number to Sell. 
WRITE US TODAY for Attractive Prices. 
ALABAMA POULTRY FARMS, Route 1, Calera, Ala, 


Ducks 
Purebred White Muscovys — Ducks, 
Keasonable. Brookside Poultry Farms, 
New York. 


Drakes, Eggs— 
Richmondville, 


Pheasants 
Raise Pheasants—Profit_or pleasure. 
for pamphlet. Rainbow Farm Pheasantry, 
Illinois. 


Send 3c stamp 
Barrington, 


Ringneck Pheasant Eggs for Write 


English 
Wilburn Parks, Somerville, Ten 


for prices. 


Squabs 
Squabs Marketed 25 Days Old—Quick, profitable cash. 
Thousands wanted daily. Write Rice Farm, Box 432 
Mavs., for free book. 


Turkeys 
Blood Tested Bronze Baby Turkeys—Prepaid: 
$35.00 hundred. Eggs, 15c; $12.00 hundred. 
Turkey Farm, Vaughan Road, Montgomery, Ala. 
Bronze Turkey Eggs—$2.50 dozen. Breeding stock of 
highest quality. Bird Bros., Shelton strains direct. 
Miss Bessie Hester, Hurdle Mills, B.C. 


40c; 
Norris 


Horses 


Draft Horses—Registered Percheron brood mares, jn 
foal, broke to work; fillies; breeding stallions. Describe 
kind of horses you want to buy. Copy of Pere <iie News, 
oldest, largest draft horse paper published in U. will 
be sent free if you tell us how much land you ae how 
many horses you use. Write Percheron Horse Associa- 
a of America, Union Stock Yards, Dept. Q, Chicago, 


Jacks 


Imported Catalonian and Kentucky Mammoth Jacks 
and Jennets — At very attractive prices. The Cook 
Lexington, Ky. 


Dogs 


NOTICE:—IN ORDERING TRAINED HUNTING 
DOGS ON TRIAL the buyer is required to return 
unsatisfactory dogs within the specified time accord- 
ing to advertiser's contract. Unless otherwise stated 
in ad, buyer pays express charges both ways on 
returned dogs. 


size; wide, open 
stock proof, 
Pie- 


Female Coonhound-—-4 years, good 
trailer; true tree barker; fox, rabbit, deer, 
$10.00; thirty days’ trial; customer pays express. 
ture furnished. J. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 

Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 
riers, Ferrets—We send on approval. Descriptive illus- 
trated folder Free. Fairview Farm, Elmore, Minn, 


Male Coon Hound — 3% years old—$10.00. “Trial, 
Customer pays express. Guaranteed. Picture furnished. 
J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky. 


For Sale, Purebred English Shepherd Puppies-—- “Males, 
$7. 50; females, $5.00. M. S. Pearson, Beatrice, Ala. 


Rat Terrier Pups—Bred for ratters. Satisfaction | guar- 
anteed. Crusaders Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 


Bourbon Red Eggs—12, $2.95. Mrs. Boss Hockad ; 


Selmer, Tenn. 


Two or More Breeds 
Peafowl, Pheasants, Bantams, Pigeons, ee’ Geese. 
Join Hass, Bettendorf, Iowa. 


Poultry Remedies 
Poultry Remedies—Write for our Free 1938 Catalog. 
Lampkin Poultry Farm, Starkville, Miss. 


LIVESTOCK 


Berkshires 


LBerkshires—Big Type, Registered—Open Spring 
Pigs. Maplehurst Farms, South Boston, Vi 


Duroc-Jerseys 
Choice Bred Gilts—Fifty to sixty dollars. Service 
Boars—Forty to fifty dollars. Weaned VPigs—Fifteen 
dollars. Everything purebred, triple treated, and raised 
by sanitary method. You can’t buy better Durocs than we 
offer. Our herd is one of oldest, largest and highest bred 
in South. Tripod Farm, Albany, 


Outstanding Duroes—By ‘‘South’s Greatest Winning 
Boar’’ of 1937—-Winner National Show, Missouri, Ohio, 
Indiana State Fairs, and Grand Champion Kentucky, 
Tennessee, orgia, and Southeastern Fair. Huie 
Brothers, College Park, Ga. 


Registered Durocs—Spring Pigs, Sows, 
breeding. Reasonably priced. Orchard 
Carrollton, Georgia. 


Duroc Pigs—Satisfaction guaranteed. Fisher Broth- 
n 


ers, Sharon, Tenn. 
Essex 
Wyman Bargeron, Sardis, Ga. 


Boars—-Best 
Hill Farm, 


Registered Essex. 


Old Fashioned Shepherd Pups—Natural heelers. Guar- 


anteed. Bellwood Kennels, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Old 
drivers. R. H. 


Registered Newfoundland Pups. 
Farm, Rotan, Texas. 


Black Shepherds —— Unexcelled hee} 
oung, Jeromesville, Ohio. 


Martins Cornish 


Ferrets 


2,000 Ferrets—Get a Ferret—Clear your place of rats; 
chase rabbits out of burrows. Send for book on care 
and working. Free. Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-C, New 
London, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY FOR ROOTS and HERBS 
Highest prices paid for well dried and clean 
STAR GRASS ROOTS and STAR ROOTS in 
quantities of 100 pounds or more. 

We also Buy 1,000 Other Roots and Herbs. 
Send Stamp for Complete Information. 
S. B. PENICK & COMPANY 
Ashevilie, | or 132 Nassau "Street, 
North Carolina, New York, N. y. 


For Sale—One Complete Set Post Office Fixtures and 
Boxes—Suitable for town about 1,000. G. T. Breitling, 
Demopolis, Ala. 


Agents-Salesmen 


a Job Hunter—Start your own business on 
No hard times; no lay-offs; always your own 
boss. Hundreds average $3,000 to $5,000 annual sales 
year after year. Sales way up this year. We supply 
stocks, on credit. 200 home necessities. Sell- 


Don’t Be 
our capital. 


Hampshires 
Registered Hampshire Boars, Bred Gilts, Pigs—Na- 
tional famous bloodlines. _Tennessee’s oldest breeders. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Brookside Farm, Shelbyville, 
Tennessee. 


Registered Hampshire Hogs — Direct from World’s 
Champions. Victor Bernd, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


Registered Hampshires —- Price reasonable. Circulars. 
Ellis Farms, Cleveland, Alabama. 

Registered Hampshires — Famous bloodlines. 
Frazier, Shelbyville, Tenn. 


O. I. C. 


C. and Chester White Boars, Bred Gilts, Sows, 
Pedigreed. Prolific. Fred 


Jess 


Choice Pigs — No_ kin. 
Ruebush, Sciota, Illinois. 


O. I. C. Hogs on Time—Pigs, no relation. Peers. 
Catalog. Grtahnatens. L. B. Silver Co., 58, 
Salem, 

ot 
where. Stock of all ages for sale. Crandell’s ey Mich. 


Pedigreed O. I. C. J. S. Smith, Route 4, 


Philadelphia, Miss. 


Poland-Chinas 


Poland China Male Pigs. J. A. Weems, 
Springs, Alabama, 


Spotted Poland-Chinas 
Registered Spotted Poland China Hogs — Champion 
breeding. World’s largest herd. Bred gilts, sows, boars, 

pigs. Write, Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana. 


Registered Spotted Poland China Pigs — Bred from 
for sale May 10th. Ballance Farm, 


Pigs. 


Union 


_ St. Pauls, N. 


Quality Poland China Breeding Stock — Any age. 
Greenfield Farms, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Guernsevs 
Registered Guernsey Cows with records, and ae 
from Record Cows—All by | ag sires. Blood te: 
Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 


New Hampshires 

Buy New Hampshire Chicks Direct from the Breeding 
Source. Every chick is our own strain and breeding. Disease 
free, strong, and vigorous. They live well, grow rapidly, 
and mature early into producers of large eggs. All 
breeders officially state blood tested and pullorum passed. 
Tilustrated catalog gives full information. Increase your 
poultry profits with these money making egg and meat 


Herefords 
Herefords—Selling 2 Bred Heifers, ¢; September ; 
4 Bred Cows, calve April; 1 Herd Bull — Ragone my 
Best bloodlines, good individuals; ready produce. 
Onportunity if you want good ones. aoa Hereford 
Farm, Concord, Tenn. 


ing experience unnecessary. Wonderful opportunity to 
own pleasant, dignified, profitable business backed by 
world-wide industry. Write Rawleigh’s, Dept. E-U-PGF, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Free Trial Packages and Display Case—Biggest money 
making agents proposition yet. Cosmetics, extracts, 
medicines, household remedies. New and different. No 
experience or money needed. Write Lucky Heart Co, 
Dept. PF-5-X, Memphis, Tenn. 


A Real Future for You with Red Comet Automatic 
Fire Extinguishers—Low price. Proved seven years. 
Splendid Sales Outfit Free. Some good territory open. 
Exclusive. Write quick. 751 Red Comet Building, 
Littleton, Colorado 


Men—Own a Store Route—Make Big Profits placing 
Nationally Advertised 5e-10c Counter Card Goods—200 
products. Sold amazing new way. Make up to 100%. 
No investment to start. World’s Products, Dept. 5852, 
Spencer, Indiana. 


Agents!—Smash Go Prices!—Santos Coffee, 12¢ 
4-oz. Vanilla, 8%c; Razor Blades, 10 for 8%2c; 100 
Sticks Chewing Gum, 12c. 150 other bargains. 
ums. Experience unnecessary. Carnation Co., PR, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Free—$12.50 Agents Qutfit—Full size packages medi- 
cines, cosmetics. Free samples and wearing apparel. 
Write for proposition. Memphis Mail Order House, 
Dept. MA-58, _Memphis, Tenn. 


om Must Appoint Men at once living jn small towns or 
on farms. Earnings up to $40 first week. Car given a8 
bonus to producers. Write “albert Mills, 6235 Mon- 
mouth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Large Profits in Your Own Business — SeJ] new and 
used clothing, bankrupt stock. Experience unnecesia 
Everything furnished. Details Free. Publix, 558-LT 
Roosevelt, Chicago. 


Free Semeples. Free Sample Case—Send name and ad- 
dress for $7.00 offer you make on first deal. he experi- 
ence, no money risk. Keystone Lab., Dept. A-5, Mem 
phis, Tennessee. 


a 000 Bargains — Drygoods, Notions, Drug Sundries, 
specialties, novelties. Agents undersell stores. Free cat- 
alog. Jobbers, Dept. 4309, 930 W. Roosevelt, Chicago 
Agents Make Bigger Profits on Food Products—Bat- 
gain deals. Low wholesale res. Big display case sent 
on trial. Ho-Ro-Co, 2811-R Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo 


Make, Sell Your Own Products—Amazing_ Profits 


Descriptive yecunme literature Free. Popular M 
Press, C-200 E. Ontario, Chicago, 
Wanted — Monument Salesman. Georgia Meme 


Company, Georgia Savings Bank; Bldg., Atlanta, 


For Sale—Registered Polled’ Hereford Bulls—Six to 
twelve months, $100. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 


ruit Trees for Sale—Agents Wanted. Concord Nu 
wile Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 


chicks direct from New Hampshire’s largest b — 
can deliver chicks into the South safely. ubbar erseys Aviati 
Farms, Box 18, Walpole, New Hampshire. Hi viation 
ghly Bred Jersey Cattle for Breeding Purposes—By te, 
imported sires. out of imported dams, with production , Aviation Apprentices 
Started Pullets records. Morrocroft Farm, Charlotte, N. C. Aviation Service, reer ve Station, Dept. N. Detrolt 
New Hampshire Reds and Barred Rock Pullets—4 to Choice Dairy Heifers—$8.00. Shawnee Dairy Cattle Michiga 
8 weeks old. Bred and started right. Special prices on (Co., San Antonio, Texas. 
quantity lots. Write for prices and terms. 15 years in - Batteries 


poultry business. D. P. Martin, Cobbtown, Ga. 


Large Type English White Leghorn and New Hamp- 
shire Reds—Four weeks up. Also ready-to-lay Pullets. 
Weaver’s Poultry Farm, Route 1, Scottdale, Pa. 


Dairy Goats 
Learn About Goats! — ‘‘Goatkeeper’s Primer’’ Free 
with 8-year subscription, $1.00. Sample free. Dairy 
Goat Journal, Dept. 823. Fairbury, Nebraska. 


Edison Storage Batteries for Light- Power. 
vear life; fully guaranteed. Low ete light: 
“‘See-Jay 


Compl 
ing plants. Free literature. Company, 
Sterling Avenue, Yonkers. N. 
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‘oncord 
ture—Write: 


Bees—Bee Supplies 


Bee Hives—Finest Prices — Write 


catalog. The Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 
Collections 
Kentucky. 
Dentistry 
Dental Plates Renewed 


—Prices 
back guarantee. For information write 


Westex Dental Laboratory, Box 83, San Angelo, Texas. 


Electric Fencing 


Our Wonderful New Electric Fence Con- 
ler—The safest and guaranteed most effective sold 
regardle ss of price. Battery or 110-volt units, only 
$185 50, Hither unit capable of handling 20 to 30 miles 
$ fence. Days Free trial. Also new Portable Electric 
Livestock Prod, $6.00. Write nearest office for complete 
information. Distributors wanted. _International Elec- 
tric Fence Co., Chicago, lll.; New York; Portland, Ore. 
One Wire Fencing Saves So Much in Fencing 
Pc y pays to get a Prime, the first and original, 
patented Electric Fence Controller. The Prime is often 
copied but never equalled for safety and for effectively 
holding ee. Write for 32-page book and Free trial 
offer. The Prime aT ae Co., Dept. W, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Est. 1914. 


Sensational New Flux Diverter Invention makes Par- 
mak ev outstanding Electric Fencer. Effects tremen- 
avings, increases life of safe six velt batteries. 
$12.50; 


Announcing 


long term guarantee; 30 days’ 
Agent-dealers wanted. Money 
Parker-McCrory Mfg. Co., 


Charge Your Fences the Electro Safety Way—Entire- 
ly new principle. About one-fourth price of old style 
fence-chargers. Guaranteed. Thirty days trial. Won- 
derful offer to farmers willing to permit eee 
Electro Safety Fence, 356 N. State, Chicago 


~Super-Electric, Simplest Invention for Electric Fene- 
ing—Time proven, efficient, safe, low priced, guaranteed. 
Information Free. Distributors and 
wanted. Write Super-Electric Fence, AW-2500 Wabash, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Hosiery 


5 Pairs Ladies’ Chardonize Hosiery, Postpaid, $1.00. 
New 1938 Catalog now ready. Write for one. L. S. Sales 
Company, Asheboro, N. C. 


Insecticides 
Formulas for Making Fly and Cattle Spray Free— 
Write O.K. Products Company, Aberdeen, Miss. 
Instructions 


“Unele Sam’’ 1938 Jobs—$105-$175 month. Full par- 
ticulars, sample coaching free. Write Franklin Insti- 
tute, Dept. R-50, Rochester, N.Y. 


Machinery 
MAKE BIG MONEY GRINDING 
Buy a NEW SOUTH CORN MILL. 
BEST STONE BURR GRIST MILL MADE. 
Low Factory Prices. 
American Mill Mfg. Co., Winston- Salem, N. .C. 


Bargains in Used Feed Grinders, Molasses Mixers, 
Batch Mixers, ‘‘Jay Bee’ Humdingers, Cracker Jacks, 
Rowells, Internationals —- Guaranteed good condition. 
Special low prices for quick sale. Write R. J. Weatherly, 


Box 632, Moultrie, Ga. 


Portable Mill Operators, Attention!—Fords Hammer- 
mill insures better service, greater returns. New, mod- 
ern, service-free. Molasses Feed Impregnator optional. 
Same motor operates truck and mill. Myers-Sherman 
Co., Streator, Illinois. 

Write for our 1938 Free catalog of Used Tractor Parts; 
new lugs, parts. Satisfaction guaranteed. The Central 
Tractor Wrecking Co., Boone, Iowa. 


Sale—Double Action Wood Splitter—Will split 
Coleman & Chandler, Inc., Tifton, Ga. 


Wonder Garden Weeder, $1.00—Users and Agents 
Wanted. Link Company, Fargo, North Dakota. 


Milking Machines 


For 
20 cords day. 


Photo Finishing 


Rolls Developed, 2 special 5x7 Enlargements, 8 Radex 
Hi-gloss Prints, 25c, coin. Receive our completely col- 
ored enlargement offer. Star Photo Studios, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. 


‘olored Guaranteed Finer Developing-Printing, 
Black and White, 25c. Colored reprints, 5c; 
American Photo, 3548 N. Lawndale, Chicago. 


All 
40¢ 
plain, Be. 

Rolls Developed—Two sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon, 25¢; reprints, 3c; over 19 reprints, 24%ec. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Towa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’’ 


Prompt Service, Quality Work—Two beautiful double 
weight Gloss Enlargements, 8 Guaranteed Neverfade 


Tobacco 


Prices Cut—Long, heavy, red, air-cured—Chewing, 
10 Is., $1.25; White Stem Burley cigarette Smoking, 
10 Ibs., 95e; White Stem Burley scraps and loose leaf, 

8 Bottle of high grade flavoring, manufac- 
turers formula Free. Lee Rogers, Clyde, N. C. 


Try This Offer—Send name and address of 5 tobacco 


users and 25c for box of twist and large sample. Get your 
tobacco absoluteiy Free advertising Kentucky finest 
Tobacco. Farmers Exchange, Wingo, Ky. 


Postpaid—Guaranteed as advertised or money refund- 
ed; no green, bitter or sand; real sweet Red Leaf or 
Burley Chewing or Smoking, 10 Ibs., $1.00. This Tobac- 
co will please. Pete Smith, Hickory, Ky. 


prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo Service, Dubuque, Ia. 


Free—Fine-grain Developing, 8 Velox Prints, and 
Enlargement, 25c; reprints, 3c. Enlargement with every 
. United Film Service, East Lake, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Postpaid—Money back guaranteed——-Please give me 
a trial order. 5-Year-old, clean, mellow, bulk sweetened 
Red Leaf, air-cured or Burley Chewing or Smoking, 10 


8 Natural Color 
azingly beau- 
Wise. 


Snapshots in Colors—Roll developed, 
Prints, 25c. Natural color reprints, 3e. 4 
tiful. Natural Color Photo, C-53, _Sanesville, 


Free !—Best Snapshot, on attractive Photo Button with 
16 Prints each roll, 25c. Beautiful novelty premiums. 
Novel-Ad Company, M-3327 North Ave., Chicago. 


“XL” -—— Eight ‘‘XL’’ Enlargements for 25¢ or 16 
“XL” prints. Professional quality. Daily service. Send 
rolls to ‘“XL’’ Service, 97, Luverne, Minnesota. 


Genuine Velox Fadeless Prints—20 reprints, 25c. Roll 
developed, 2 sets prints and colored professional enlarge- 
ment, 25c. Artshop, PF-4, Sweetwater, Texas. 


One Roll Finished Complete, 25c; Reprints, 4c; 12 or 


pounds, $1.00. Joe Cooper, Wingo, Ky. 
Prepaid—Long, clean, juicy, Red Leaf, mild and 
Chewing, 10 Ibs., $1.30; mild Smoking, 10 Ibs., 


Package Twist Free with each order. Collier 


Tobaceo Pool, Martin, Tenn. 


Plain Common Sense—If satisfied you will order. ‘from 


me again. Virginia's Golden Burley, air-cured, 25 
hands, $1.00; 2.00, postpaid. Greyledge Farm, 
Alvarado, Virginia. 


Kentucky’s Faney—By the Best—10 Ibs. extra fancy 
Chewing or Smoking, $1.00. Beautiful 50c¢ double-bladed 


pocket knife Free. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ryan 
Farms, Murray, Ky. 
Tobacco, postpaid, guaranteed chewing, 10 pounds, 


$2.00; Mild Mellow, 10 pounds, $1.40; Mild Smoking, 


more, Jc. Free Enlargement. Velox paper. One day mail 10 pounds, $1.50; Very Mild, 10 pounds, $1.25. Adams 
service. Silver Glo Finishing Co., Macon, Ga. Pool, Sharon, Tenn. 
“Introductory Offer, 15¢ — Films developed by special Special Advertising Offer, Postpaid —- Aged, long 


fadeproof process; quick service. Reprints, 3c. Super- 
foto Films, Dept. 114, Kansas City, Mo. 
Two Beautiful Professional Double-weight Enlarge- 


ments and eight life-time prints, 25c; reprints, 3c. 


May’s Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed, Two Free Enlargement Coupons, and 
Two Sets Guaranteed Fadeless Prints 25c. 12 Reprints 


“Proven 1- Wire Fencers—Battery, "Electric 
cal, safe, guaranteed. Free trial period. ta Agents 
Wanted. Write Heidger Manufacturing Co., 
West Allis, Wisconsin. 


Low Priced Fence Chargers ( Fencing “Costs 80% 
Battery, Electric types. Valuable booklet Free. Sales- 
men Wanted. Electro-Fence, Box S, Payette, Idaho. 


Ideal Electric Fence Controller, electric $12.50 post- 
paid, battery, guaranteed or money back. Ideal Mfg. 
Co., Box 65, West Allis, Wisconsin. 


Fire Extinguishers 


Be Your Own Fire Department—Keep an Indian five- 
gallon Fire Pump filled with clear water. Quickly puts 
out fires in buildings, grain field, grass and forest fires. 
Nozzle throws strong 50-foot stream with ease. Used by 


Farmers, Foresters, Fire Departments, Home Owners, 

Sportsmen. Write for catalog. Agents wanted. D. B 

Smith & Co., Dept. B, Main St., Utica, N. Y. 
Formulas 


Formulas—All Kinds! — Guaranteed. Catalog Free. 


Kemico, 70, Parkridge, Illinois. 


For the Table 


Tennessee Country Hams--Hickory Smoked—Are De- 

licious—15 to 20 pounds each. Thirty cents pound; 
$4.00 cash, balance c.o.d. The Tennessee Ham, 
lebanon, Tennessee. 


Frog Raising 
“Raise Frogs!’’--Good prices year round. Start small 
pond. Free book shows sketch. American Frog Canning 
(161-E) New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Furs 
Let us Tan and Make up your Furs, Hides into Har- 
ae Weel into Blankets for you. Fur Tannery, Mineral, 
ginia. 


Help Wanted—Female 


Wear Fine Hose I send without cost with outfit while 
taking orders for Amazing New Hosiery. Replacement 
guaranteed against holes, snags, and runs. Rush name 
and hose size. Wilknit, Desk 30-E, Greenfield, Ohio. 


Wanted—Reliable Woman to Test our Food Products 
in her home, and later take orders if samples are satis- 
factory. $6.00 Worth Samples Free. Send no money. 
Just write, Blair, Dept. 27-W, Lynchburg, Va. 


Special Work ‘for Married Women—Farn to $23 week- 
ly and your own dresses canvassing, no invest- 
ment. Write fully givi ge, dress size. Fashion 
Frocks, Dept. CE- 1030, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If You Agree to ‘Show Your Friends, 1 ri ‘send you 
actual samples Snag-Proofed Silk Hosiery and show you 
how to earn up to $22.00 in a week. American Mills, 


Dept. F-70, Indiapolis. 


Help Wanted—Male 


Men—No Layoffs — Pleasant, Profitable Work — No 
tapital or experience needed but you must have a car. 
= help you get started selling Heberlings Famous 
menehola and Farm needs to friends and neighbors. 
oo rang goods high quality, low price, for quick sales. 
Hie for book, ‘‘In Business for Yourself.’’ G. C 
eberling Company, Dept. B, Bloomington, Minois. 
Wanted~ 

en Wanted—Auto-Diesel Mechanics—We pay your 
tallroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
wet mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to 
D you is small. For Free booklet, write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 241, Nashville, Tenn. 
Agents Wanted to Wear and Domenstrate Free 
ve is to ids—No canvassing. Up to $12 in a day 
Experience Valuable demonstrating 

jal samples Free rogress Tailoring, 

Dept. E-314, 500 Throop, Chicago. 


Hone 

Table Honey—Tender comb or liquid—5 pounds, 
pails, $4.50, postpaid. H. Herndon, 


House Plans 

We ca’,2 Good Time to Build s Modern Farm House! 
eluding Architects’ Standard Blue Prints, in- 
‘. ae lans and specifications for building an 8-, 7-, 
Send cod house. Price is $1.50 per set. 
Ruralis Progressive Farmer- 


Hosie 

Fashion Silk Hose—Slightly im- 

Qual: 00, Money back, guaran- 
sier, N. C. 

largest urlington, N. “World's 


Ladies’ Lovely Full 


Reconditioned Motorcycles — New-Used parts for all 
mates. Authorized Harley-Davidson Dealer. Whitman 
Motorcycle & Supply Co., 405-9 Southwest Boulevard, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Fords Milker—Lowest priced. Most econoasieal. Few- 0c. Peeko Pictures, Davenport, Iowa. 
» est parts. Cleans itself automatically. +E motor, poe 
Briggs-Stratton engine, optional. Fully guaranteed. Roll Developed—25e coin—Two 5x7 Double Weight 
Thousands satisfied users. Terms. Myers-Sherman'Co., Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss prints. Club Photo 

__ Streator, Illinois. Service, Box 52, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
i- M l Developed and 8 
Ss 25c, coin or stamps. eprints, 3c each. otoprint 

otorcye Service, Box C, Roanoke, Virginia. 


Roll Developed, beautiful hand colored Enlargement, 
8 never-fade border prints, 25c, coin. Sun Photo Service, 
Drawer T, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Office Machines 


Save Half !-——Typewriters, Duplicators, Addressographs, 
taphones, Check-writers—Terms: 10c per day. 1 
a Free Trial. Write, Druitt, 925 Pruitt Building, 

Chicago. 


Old Gold Wanted 


Highest Prices for Old Gold—Teeth, watches, jewelry. 
100% full cash value mailed day shipment received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or articles cheerfully returned. 
Information Free, or ship today. Chicago Gold Smelting 
Company, 300-G, Champlain Building, Chicago. 


20c Trial Order—Any size six or eight exposure roll 
developed and printed; Free enlargement coupons. Rite- 
way Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 


~ Rolls Developed, 8 Quality Prints, 25c; Reprints, 3c. 
Work processed by Eastman’s Standard Formulas. 
North Studio, North, S. C. 


Rolls Finished—8 Gloss 
25ce. Reprints, 3c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Studios, Ft. Payne, Ala. 

Rolls Developed- One Print and one e Enlargement of 
each exposure, 25c—Trial. Reprints, 20 for 25¢e. Henry, 
23 RiverGrove, Illinois. 


“neverfade, perfotone prints, 
Lookout 


Gold, $35.00 Ounce—Ship old gold teeth, bridges, 
crowns, jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. 
Satisfaction geoceusoed or shipment returned. Free in- 
formation, Dr. Weisberg’s Gold Refining Company, 
1502-H Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Old Money Wanted 


Old Money Wanted—Do you know that Coin Collectors 
pay up to $100.00 for certain U. S. Cents? And high 
premiums for all oar A I buy all kinds. Send 4¢ 
for Large Coin Folder. May mean much profit to you. 
B. Max Mehl, 645 teil Bldg. Fort Worth, Texas. 


Patent Attorneys 
Inventors—Time counts——-Don’t risk delay in patent- 
ing your invention. Write for new 48,page Free booklet, 
‘Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge for pre- 
linminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien and Hyman 
Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 77-P Adams 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


Inventors—Secure immediately effective Patent Pro- 
tection through simple, direct filing, but pay single 
Government fee only. Complete details, Free. meri- 
can Patents Corporation, Dept. 26-E, Washington, D.C. 


Practical Invention for Sale—Pat- 
If so, write Chartered patente of 
Dept. 85, Washington, D. 


Have You a Sound, 
ented or unpatented 
American Inventors, 


Patents—Booklet free. Low fees. Watson E. Coleman, 
mearawet Patent Lawyer, Victor Building, Washing- 
ton, 


Inventions Commercialized — Patented or unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Patents — Reasonable terms. Book and advice Free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 382, Washington, D. C. 


Pea Shellers 


Green Pea Sheller—By mail, 25c. 
Harper Mfg. Co., Little River Station, Miami, 


Agents wanted. 
Fla. 


Personal 
Fairmount Maternity—Private Hospital—Seclusion— 
High grade maternity service for unfortunate women. 
Low rates. Working reduces expenses. Desk €, 1414 
East 27th, Kansas City, Mo. 


Photo Finishing 


Immediate Service!—Better Pictures—Sixteen guar- 
anteed prints from roll, 25ce. One colored or two plain 
enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints, 25c. Sixteen re- 
prints, only 25e coin. Faster service! Pictures returned 
same day received. Details and Film Mailers Free on 
request. American Studios, Box PF. LaCrosse, Wis. 


Be Modern!—Get Modern Service, Modern Quality, 
Modern Prices—Our modern methods give quick service 
and bright guaranteed neverfade pictures. Roll devel- 
oped, 25e, coin; 16 reprints, Enlarge- 

ment co Send next roll or reprint order to Modern 
Finishers, Box 3537-D, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


The Photo Mill—Immediate Service! No Delay!— 
Roll developed, carefully printed, and choice of two beau- 
tiful 5x7 double weight professional enlargements, one 
tinted enlargement, or eight reprints—for 25c coin. Re- 
prints, 2c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-L, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 


Finer Finishing—Rolls developed and printed, with 
on colored Enlargement, or two professional Enlarge- 
ments—All for 25¢ (coin). Genuine, nationally known, 
Monetone Superior Quality. Moen Photo Service, 
LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


Rolls Developed—Two new Beautitone Dublwate Pro- 
fessional enlargements, 8 guaranteed fadeless Beau- 
titone prints, Giant Snapshots, Inc., 667-PF, 
Greenbay, Wisconsin. 


Roll Developed, 16 Prints and 2 enlargement, 25¢; 20 
reprints, 25c. Kelley Studio, PF62, Sweetwater, Texas. 


developed with 
Box 307, 


Speedy Service Guaranteed - Roll 
Velox prints, coin; two, 30c. Gray's, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


16 Pictures Every Roll, 25c.. Reprints, 2¢. 8x10 En- 
25c. Ideal Films, Box 1414-P, Birmingham, 
labama. 


Quick Service—Rolls developed, 8 guaranteed prints, 
2 enlargements, 25c, coin. OK Photo Service, Ottawa, 
ansas. 


Rolls Developed—8 Glossy Prints, 25¢ coin. Get our 
Bargain Price List. Photo Shop, Box 218, Augusta, Ga. 


Rolls Developed, 8 Guaranteed Prints, 
ments, 25c, coin. Western Photo Service 


two Enlarge- 
Gal burg, Til. 

15¢ Develops and Prints Trial Roll—Big border pic- 
tures. Camera Company, Oklahoma City, Okla 


Real Rush Service—Rolls developed 16 pictures 25¢, 5) 
Reprints 50e, Photographers, River Grove, Ill. 


Roll Developed, 2 Glossy Enlargements (1 colored), 8 
Prints, 25c. Arbor Service, 37 Joliet, Illinois. 


Guaranteed—20 Prints, 25c. Roll developed, 16 prints, 
25e. Quality Photo, Hutchinson, Kansas. 


Roll Developed, 2 prints each, 2 Enlargement coupons, 
25ce. Summer’s Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


8 Velox Prints, 


Two Enlargements, 
Photoshop, Abilene, Texas. 


25e, coin. 


Quilt Pieces 
69 Varieties Patchwork Materials — Samples Free. 
Rainbow Silk Co., Decherd, Tenn. 


clean, juicy Chewing or mellow, delightful Smoking, 10 
Ibs., $1.25. Flavoring, box twists Free. Bob Cheatham, 
Martin, Tenn. 


eee et finest 28-inch sweet juicy Redleaf— 
Chewing, 10 IDs., $1.50; extra Smoking, $1.25. Perfect 


satisfaction guaranteed. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


mellow Red 
Prompt 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—2-year-old long 
Leaf Chewing or Smoking—19 pounds, $1.00. 


shipment. Brown Tobacco Farms, Ralston, Tenn. 
Postpaid—Good Redleaf Chewing, first grade, 10 Ibs., 
$2.00; sae i $1.50. Second grade Chewing, $1.59; 


Smoking, $1.2 Curtis Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Kentucky’s Special—Guaranteed best mili Smoking or 
red Chewing, 12 0. Recipe, flavoring, box 
plugs Free. Valley Farms, Murray, x 


20 Pounds, $1.00—Extra clean and mild broken leaf 
Smoking, or 15 pounds Kentucky fine mellow Red Leaf 
Chewing. Farmers Club, Milburn, Ky. 

Guaranteed, Postpaid— Very best, 
juicy Redleaf Chewing, 10 pounds, 
$1.00. Bernard Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 


28 ‘inch, sweet, 
$1.35; Smoking, 


Tobacco Users—Answer this ; ad—it means something 
for you. Bargain prices. Generous trfal sample, lic. 
Troutt Farms, D-58-PF, Hickory, Ky. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed — Rich, mellow, hand picked— 
Chewing, 8 Ibs., $1.00; Smoking, 10, $1.00; sample, 25 
cents. S. Gallimore, Dresden, Tenn. 


Money Back Guarantee—High quality, long. mellow, 
Redleaf—Chewing, 10 Ws., $1.35; Smoking, $100, post- 
paid. R. R. Simmons, Como, Tenn. 

Postpaid. Guaranteed—Special treated, . hand picked. 
10 pounds, Chewing or Smoking, $1.00; 20, $1.75. 
Charles Codie, Dresden, Tenn. 


long, bright, juicy 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Tennessee’s Favorite—Extra good, 
Chewing or real Smoking, 10 ponds, 
Mose Smith, Martin, Tenn. 


Guaranteed — Rich, mellow, hand . picked 
10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, $1.00. 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid, 
Redleaf——Chewing, 
Lee Jolley, 


Mellow, Aged Chewing, 12 
s., $1.00; postpaid 3rd zone. 
Farm, Rockingham, Ga. 


Ibs.. $1.00; Smoking, 14 
Guaranteed. Middleton 


Guaranteed, Postpaid—Fine Juicy Redleaf Chasing. 
10 pounds, $1.25; Smoking, 11 pounds, $1.00. E. E. 
Jolley, Dresden, Tenn 


Postpaid—Extra long mellow juicy Red Leaf Chewing, 
10 pounds, $1.35; Smoking, $1.00. Guaranteed. Harvey 
Rogers, Dresden, Tenn. 


Prepaid— Best Grade Sweet and Juicy Chewing and 
Smoking Tobacco—11 s., $1.00; 5 Is., 50c. Mage 
Thornton, Screven, Ga. 


Pay When Received—Quick shipment 
pounds Smoking or 15 Chewing, $1.00. B. dams, 
Dresden, Tenn. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed—-2-year-old Redleaf——-Chewing, 
10 Ibs., $1.50; Smoking, $1.10. Joe Workman, Dres- 
den, Tennessee. 


Guaranteed—24-inch Juicy Redleaf—Chew- 
ing, 10 Ibs., $1.50; Smoking, $1.25. Fred Workman, 
Dresden, 


Schools and Colleges 


Work for ‘‘Uncle Sam’’—Men-Women, age 18-50— 
Start $105-$175 month. Can you qualify? Get our 
Free Questionnaire—find out. No obligations. Write, 
Instruction Service, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 


Postpaid, Guaranteed 


Sweet Natural Chew- 
c 


ing, 8 ey $1.00; Smoking, 10. Wilson, 
Dresden, Tenn 
Tombstones 
Mi $9.00 up—Genuine Marble, also Granite. 


Tanks 
WRITE US FOR LOW PRICES ON 


—RAINWATER TANKS 
—STOCK TANKS 
—SPRAY TANKS 
—WINDMILL TANKS 


OUR 50 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE YOUR 
GUARANTEE FOR SATISFACTION. 


G. M. DAVIS & SON, 
900 Laurel Street, Palatka, Florida. 


Tobacco 


Save—Buy Direct from Factory—200,000 farmers say 
you can’t beat ‘‘Kentucky Pride’’ Chewing—30 big 
Twists, sweet or natural, $1.00; 30 full size sacks Smok- 
ing, extra mild or natural, $1.00; 24 full size sweet 
Plugs, $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. Murray Tobacco 
Co., Murray, Ky. 


Square Deal—Buy Direct from Factory—Postpaid, 
satisfaction guaranteed—36 big twist, sweet or natural, 
$1.00. Special Offer: 20 big twist, sweet or natural, 
and 20 full size old fashion sweet plugs, all for $1.00. 
Second order cheaper. Tom Cash, Fancy Farm, Ky. 


Good Chewing and Smoking Tobacco—Mild or strong, 
bulk sweetened—14 8., -00. Package Twist Free. 
Remit with order. ©. D. Collier, Martin, Tenn. 


Monument Factory, A-36, Oneco, Florida. 


Tree Killer 


Enough to Kill Over sad Trees or Sprouts—$2.00. 
Bo-Ko Co., Jonestown, Mis 


Lettered. 


Wagons 


White Hickory Is the Best Wagon Made—Write for 
catalog and price list; also for Bocesee. White Hickory 
Wagon Mfg., Co., East Point, 


Wanted to Buy 


Wanted—Old U. S. Stamps and Letters before 1875— 
Send envelopes complete. Paul Berner, East Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Old before 1875. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Wind Electric Plants 


Free Electricity from Wind—Build your own Wind- 
charger. Cost 98c for material plus used car generator. 
Drawings, Instructions, Wesco, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Moore, Box 646, 


Writers—Songs—Poems 


Poem Writers, Songwriters—Send for free Rhyming 
Dictionary-Sonwriters’ Guide — Submit best poems, 
melodies today for bonafide, superior offer. MMM Pub- 
lishers, Dept. 35-A, Portland, Oregon. 


Songwriters — Send best poem today for connettenes 
offer. Richard Brothers, 31 Woods Bldg., Chic 


Songwriters Wanted — Write book, 50-50 


Free 
plan.’ Song Bureau, Dept. J, ‘Salem, Indiana. 
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Our May Texts 


A PART of the time this year I 

expect to write under the head- 
ing, “Learning From the World’s 
News,” as I did most of last year. 
Much of the time from now on, 
however, I expect to use the more 
intimate title, “Friendly Talks From 
Longview Farm.” In other words, I 
shall write very largely about hap- 
penings on our 650-acre Longview 
Farm (where I have lived for years 
with enough dairying, poultry, cot- 
ton, tobacco, truck, feed crops, and 
forestry activities to give me practical 
daily contact with the problems con- 
fronting most of our subscribers) and 
about my contacts and conversations 
with farmers and rural leaders. 


War's Perpetual Menace 


As a matter of fact, it is rather a 
relief to turn from the sickening hor- 
rors of war-mad nations in Europe 
and Asia to the peace and seeming 
security of a Southern farm on such 
beautiful spring days as Georgia’s 
eloquent Tom Watson described long 
ago in his little classic on “Corn 
Planting”: 

Was there a cloud in the sky? 
not one. 


On such a day, such a cloudless, radiant, 
flower-sweetened day, the horseman slack- 
ens the rein as he rides through the lanes 
and quiet fields, and he dares to dream that 
the children of God once loved one another. 


On such a day one may dream that the 
time might come when they would do so 
again. 

And yet I know that as a matter 
of fact we have no real security even 
here on our Southern farms; that 
neither your sons nor my sons nor 
anybody else’s sons can be safe so 
long as we live in a world of inter- 
national anarchy. A very intimate 
friend of President Roosevelt’s who 
was talking to me some months ago 
said, in substance: “The President’s 
gallant cheerfulness never fails him 
except when one subject comes up 
for discussion—the increasing wars 
abroad and the danger that some 
situation may make it impossible for 
our own nation to maintain both 
peace and self-respect.” 


How nearly the war god has al- 
ready touched us these last few 
months I am made to realize when 
I recall that the junk and scrap iron 
which dealers came to Longview to 
buy last summer and the hundreds 
of junk-laden vehicles that later 
passed on the way to the nearest sea- 
port have no doubt been used by the 
Japanese to maim and murder the 
peace-loving peasantry of ancient 
China. On an adjoining farm to my 
own an aging couple have lived now 
for nearly 20 years, saddened each 
day by the loss of a son slain in 
Flanders fields in what we now 
know was a futile war... and no one 


Not one, 


AAA, DeWitt Wing, Tom 


Watson, and Isaiah Furnish 


can say on how many other Southern 
farms that tragedy will be repeated 
before the world at last sets up an 
effective Supreme Court of Nations 
to arbitrate disputes and with power 
to enforce its decrees— 

And_ nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation; neither shall they learn war 
any more. 


Beautifying Country Churches 


The beautiful quotation just given 
reminds me of another quotation 
from Isaiah that I always think of 
in connection with Miss Hill’s cam- 
paign for improving Southern coun- 
try churches: 

The glory of Lebanon shall come unto 
thee, the fir tree, the pine tree, and the 
box together, to beautify the place of my 
sanctuary; and I will make the place of 
my feet glorious. 

In Miss Hill’s office a few days 
ago I was much interested in looking 
over the list of more than 300 church- 
es all the way from Texas to Vir- 
ginia, inclusive, that have enrolled 
in this year’s contest . . . and I was 
no less interested next day when a 
friend dropped into my office to tell 
me of a farmer not far from my boy- 
hood home who died recently and 
left $2,000 to the country church to 
which he belonged. Not everybody 
can leave $2,000 to his church, but 
wouldn’t it be a fine thing if more 
people would remember in their wills 
their own church and the old church 
of their parents—if not with $2,000 
or $1,000, at least with $500, $200, 
$100, or $50? 


In my trips across rural Dixie last 
year and this I have also been inter- 
ested and pleased to find how many 
country churches are putting up very 
neat and attractive signs by the high- 
ways, reading somewhat as follows: 


COOL SPRING BAPTIST CHURCH 
Founded 1844 Rev. E. P. Roe, Pastor 
You Are Invited To Worship With Us 


Why should not every country 
church in the South adopt this fine, 
courteous, and hospitable plan? 


Fair AAA Allotments 


On this page last month I prom- 
ised to discuss further the subject, 
“What is the fairest possible basis 
for making crop allotments under 
our new 1938 Farm Act?” This is 
indeed one of the most important 
subjects that has ever confronted 
Southern farmers, especially if crop 
control is to be a permanent policy, 
as it not unlikely will be. For, as I 
indicated last month, I believe that 
the only way we can ever justify tak- 
ing away from any man his historic 
right to do what he pleases with his 
own land is by providing machinery 
of administration that absolutely and 


unflinchingly strives to meet Jeffer- 
son’s standard: “Equal and exact 
justice to all men of whatever state 
or persuasion.” For the government 
to take some year or years when a 
grower had no notice that he was 
establishing any permanent base for 
himself and tie him down practically 
to that base, regardless of all other 
considerations of equity and justice 
—this is utterly indefensible. But 
while the base period should not 
figure as largely as it has in the past, 
it should have some consideration. 
Most of this discussion I should like 
to leave to our subscribers, but “just 
to get something before the house,” 
as parliamentarians say, I am won- 
dering how the following might do 
as a basis for debate: 

1. Suppose the Secretary of Agriculture 
should find the following situation existing 
next year: 

Acres required for cotton 


Cultivated land in Cotton 

Number families growing 


Maximum acreage grown 
by producers during their 
WAGE 36 million 


2. Suppose the Secretary should then 
decide to split the 30 million acres to be 
grown next year in three parts of 10 million 
acres each, divided as follows: 

(a) 10 million acres to be divided equally 
among producers on the basis of their high- 
est production during the base period; 

(b) 10 million acres to be divided so as 
to give each man an equal percentage of 
his cultivated land; 

(c)10 million acres to be divided equally 
among all the 2,000,000 families produc- 
ing cotton. 

How would this work out? Well, 
since there would be 10 million acres 
to divide among 2 million families, 
each family would receive 5 acres flat 
to begin with. Then since there would 
be another 10 million acres to divide 
among 100 million acres of tilled 
land, each grower would get an ad- 
ditional cotton allotment equal to 
10 per cent of his tilled acres. And 
since there would be 10 million acres 
to divide among 36 million acres 
maximum cultivated during the base 
period, each grower would receive 
3.6 acres additional for each 10 acres 
he grew the year of his biggest base 
period acreage. 


Of course adjustments would have 
to be made where other money crops 
are grown, just as cotton farmers who 
also grow tobacco this year are get- 
ting smaller allotments than those 
who grow cotton alone. And maybe 
a still fairer general plan of allotment 
might be: 

Per Cent 


1. On basis of past production ....... 25 
2. On percentage of cultivated land 25 
3. On number of families grow- 


4. On number of depend- é 


By 


We should like for local Granges, 
Farm Bureaus, and other farm or- 
ganizations over the South to discuss 
this subject at their spring meetings 
and report their conclusions to us. 


“Give the Farm Boy a Colt” 


DeWitt Wing can write about 
farm subjects almost as delightfully 
as David Grayson, of whose Adven- 
tures in Contentment a Southern 
country preacher said, “It is as sweet 
as the meadow brook.” And Mr. 
Wing’s “Give the Farm Boy a Colt” 
reminds me that The Progressive 
Farmer years ago remarked that 
under present conditions the cir- 
cuses that come into the Cotton 
Belt every fall ought to bring colts 
along with their camels and ele- 
phants, since many Southern boys 
now see camels as often as colts! And 
where the farm boy cannot have a 
colt, let’s at least let him have a calf— 
a purebred calf. On Longview Farm 
these last three or four years nothing 
has given us more pleasure than to 
transfer a fine Jersey calf temporarily 
to the dairyman’s son, letting the boy 
have all the prizes he can win at the 
fairs. The pride of the boy in train- 
ing and fitting the animal and his 
happiness in winning some prize, no 
matter how small the money involy- 
ed, will make the experience a de- 


lightful one if you wish to follow the 


same plan this year. 


As Spring Work Begins 


We may not feel quite so pessimis- 
tic about cotton as the writer of our 
“Pickin’s” paragraph on that sub- 
ject. In any case, however, the pros- 
pect is one that must make us look 
out for every possible way to reduce 
expenses this spring and summer 
and increase price returns next fall. 
On Longview we began by planting 
highly bred seed that promise maxi- 
mum yield and staple length... .. 
Probably more farmers than ever be- 
fore will also use geese as hoe hands 
this year, as Mr. B. L. Moss has so 
often urged in our columns... . . We 
are also beginning to turn to strip- 
cropping on steep slopes as an indis- 
pensable side partner of terracing. 


.... Painting barns and farm houses’ 


this spring in some cases made such 
beauty spots out of eyesores that we 
are again anxious to hear some cru- 
sader proclaim from the housetops, 
“What the rural South needs is a 
coat of paint.” .... And now elec 
tricity has been carried to every 
renter’s house on the plantation, in 
addition to being installed in our 
poultry houses. “I am glad to get 
the house wired so we can have elec- 
tric lights,” the farm foreman said, 
“but I am still more interested in get- 
ting a radio!” 


CLARENCE POE 


President, The Progressive 
Farmer-Ruralist Company 
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KIND OFTIRE 


THE STOPS YOUVE EVER 


Wins Hands Down in Thrilling Competitive Road 
Tests Conducted by Famous Testing Laboratory! 


HERE’S THE EVIDENCE 


Xe iS GAIN Goodrich makes tire history! Meeting ally a road dryer! Its never-ending spiral bars, 
iY ° Ox A the demands of millions of motorists for acting like a battery of windshield wipers. 
Se ft rom America’s La rgest Indep endent SA greater protection against skidding, Goodrich sweep water from under the tire, force it out 
KE ‘ / A engineers have perfected a remarkable new through the deep drainage grooves—make a 
esting Laborato ngineers pe ge g 

"25 Tes § '} Ss : kind of tire that conquers wet road skid dan- dry track for the rubber to grip. 

H 

Me “POTH regular, and also the premium-priced tires ERS gersina sensational way. No Extra Cost! 

+: of America’s six largest tire manufacturers were | AZM In exhaustive road tests made by the Pitts- , 

koe| submitted to a series of exhaustive road tests made TA burgh Testing Laboratory, largest independent Go to your Goodrich dealer or Goodrich Silver- 
Ve over a three months’ period by us, to determine their 2% pig: laboratory in the country, against regu- town Store for a free demonstration that will 
AZei| resistance to skidding and wear, with the following |FRX red an ponin-grices tires of America’s six give you one of the greatest motoring thrills 
results: tire acturers, no tire tested—even ever had. Don’t miss it, because you'll never 
“NON-SKID—The new Goodrich Silvertown with costing 40% up to know what the word STOP really means until 
ts: ife-Saver Tread gave greater skid resistance than |R9 this new tire in non-skid action. you've felt the grip of this new Safety Silvertown 
the Life-S d li d li d 

Ne: i i i se tires listed at |Eg9 on a wet, sli road. 

any other tire tested, inclu ing What It Is ppery 

«4: from 40% to 70% higher in price. BOM Remember, this new skid-protected Good- 
Ss * —The Goodrich Silvertown gave more |BR The new Goodrich Silvertown is really two rich Silvertown also has the famous Golden Ply 

Ma| non-skid mileage than any of the other tires tested in |B “’ great tires combined in one! For inside the protection against blow-outs. So you get two 
‘se its own price range—averaged 19.1% more miles be- = carcass is the famous Goodrich Golden Ply great life-saving features—AT NO EXTRA COST! 
fore the tires wore smooth. And —to of an 19.1% greater 
Se He . T= outside is the new Life-Saver Tread which stops non-skid tire mileage—which means you get 
Or W-OUT PROTECTION—Despite 
you quicker, safer than you’ve ever stopped be- EVERY 6TH MILE FREE! Don’t delay! See this 
S| Silvertown blew out, or failed from Se fore. That’s because this amazing tread is actu- new Goodrich Silvertown tire now. 


VAY 


any cause, while two tires of other 
makes failed.” 
A. R. Ellis, President 


PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY 
Established 1881 


4%, 
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LIFE-SAVER TREAD WORKS LIKE A 
BATTERY OF WINDSHIELD WIPERS 


Its never-ending spiral bars 
sweep the water right and left— 
force it out through the Dan 
drainage grooves. Thus, wi 

Goodrich Safety Silvertowns on 
your car, you constantly have a 
deyer, safer road surface for the 
rubber to grip—in all directions, 


A 


GOLDEN PLY PROTECTS YOU 
AGAINST HIGH-SPEED BLOW-OUTS 


Every New Silvertown has the 
famous Golden Ply, a layer of 
special rubber and full-floating 
cords, scientifically treated to re- 
sist internal tire heat. By resist- 
ing this heat, the Golden Ply 
gies you real protection against 
igh-speed blow-outs. 


Goodrich Silvertown 


SKID PROTECTION OF LIFE-SAVER TREAD @ije GOLDEN PLY BLOW-OUT PROTECTION 
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 Chesterfields are made of 
mild ripe tobaccos... rolled in 
_ pure cigarette paper... the best 


_ ingredients a cigarette can have 


| For You...there’s MORE PLEASURE 
in Chesterfield’s milder better taste 


Copyright 1938, Liccert & Myers Tobacco Co. 
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